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[The following article had been entirely completed in its 
first draft and the greater portion of it actually sent to press, 
when intelligence arrived of Mr. Mill’s unexpected death. 
Under these circumstances, we have been naturally led to 
look through the article with renewed care, to see that it 
contain no particle of violence or bitterness; but on doing 
so we have found nothing to change in it, except one or 
two expressions which implied that Mr. Mill was still alive. 
Towards Mr. Mill in fact we were not likely to have 
fallen into undue harshness of language; and the less so, 
because he was himself habitually courteous to opponents, 
and especially to the present writer. On the other hand 
we expressed an opinion in October, 1871 (p. 308)— an 
opinion to which we were led by various indications in his 
writings—that he was not a believer in the One True God 
Whom Christians worship; and whereas, when avowedly 
noticing our article, he expressed no remonstrance on this 
head, we may fairly assume that our opinion was correct. 
Nor indeed does any one doubt, that the tendency of his 
philosophy as a whole is intensely antitheistic; insomuch 
that many ascribe the overthrow of religious belief, e.g. in 
Oxford, almost entirely to his influence. Now it is the 
firmly held doctrine of Catholics, that there is no invincible 
ignorance of the One True God; or in other words, that 
disbelief in God convicts the disbeliever of grave sin: so 
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that Catholics are confined within somewhat narrow limits, as 
to the amount of respect towards such a writer, which they 
are at liberty to feel and to express. Our own personal 
sympathy with Mr. Mill on one or two points was so great, 
that we believe there was more danger of our transgressing 
those limits than of our committing the opposite fault. 

One such point of sympathy was what always impressed 
us as his unselfishness ; his zeal for what he believed the truth ; 
and his preference of public over personal objects. Nor 
again must we fail to commemorate his earnest opposition to 
nationalism in every shape. He never spoke otherwise than 
with grave reprobation of that pseudo-patriotism, which im- 
plies that men can laudably direct a course of conduct to 
the mere pursuit of their country’s temporal aggrandisement. 
His notions as to wherein man’s highest good consists must 
be accounted by every Catholic deplorably erroneous; but he 
was thoroughly penetrated with the great truth, that the 
genuine patriot aims at his countrymen’s highest good, and 
not at their worldly exaltation or glory. 

A very able commentator on his character, in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette ” of May 10th, considers that Mr. Mill ‘‘ was by 
temperament essentially religious ”; and that his ‘ absence 
of definite religious convictions’? produced “a sharp con- 
trast” in his mind “between theory and feeling.” We 
quite agree with what is indicated by this remark. Mr. Mill 
possessed apparently passionate feelings of love, which 
were ever yearning for an adequate object; and he was alas! 
ignorant of Him, Who implants such feelings in order that 
they may be concentrated on Himself. It is in this way we 
should account for “that generous self-sacrificing philan- 
thropy,” which we commemorated in our above-named article 
as ‘‘so attractive a feature in his character”; though we 
need hardly say how much more solid and reliable is such 
philanthropy (in the Catholic’s judgment) where it is rested 
on the love of God. By the same characteristic of Mr. Mill’s 
mind we should also account for language, in honour of his 
wife’s memory, which otherwise would almost have induced 
us to doubt the writer’s sanity. We are especially thinking, 
under this head, of his amazing preface to the essay on 
“the Enfranchisement of Women,” contained in the second 
volume of his “ Dissertations and Discussions”; and to the 
inscription on her gravestone, which we find recorded in the 
“Telegraph” of May 10.* We confess that his possession 





* Here is one sentence of this epitaph: “ Were there even a few hearts 
= intellects like hers, this earth would already become the hoped for 
leaven,” 
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of this loving temperament—however questionable its exhi- 
bition may have been in this or that particular—has ever 
given us a feeling towards him, quite different in kind from 
that which we can entertain towards any of his brother 
phenomenists. 

Turning to his philosophical character—with which we are 
here of course more directly concerned—the following pages, 
taken by themselves, might be understood as implying a 
very far more disparaging estimate of that character than we 
really entertain. It so happens indeed, that the particular con- 
troversy in which we are here engaged, deals almost exclusively 
with what we must account his weakest intellectual points. 
Among his strongest, we should name what may be called the 
“ encyclopedic” quality of his mind: by which we intend to 
express, not merely the extent of his knowledge and informa- 
tion (though this was indeed extraordinary), but his unfailing 
promptitude in seeing the connection between one part of 
that knowledge and another; his viewing every theme in 
which he might be engaged, under the full light thrown on 
it by every fact which he knew and every doctrine which 
he held. Cognate to this was his sincere anxiety to appre- 
hend his opponents’ point of view, and to derive from their 
disquisitions all the instruction he could. Then his historical 
and political studies went far below the mere husk of events: 
for he possessed (we think) great power of justly appreciating 
the broad facts of every-day life; whether as recorded in the 
past or witnessed in the present. His language again was 
the genuine correlative of his thought; clear, well-balanced, 
forcible. What we must deny to him, is any sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the subtler phenomena of mind. 

This latter defect exhibited itself in two different ways. 
Firstly it altogether vitiated his metaphysics. We consider 
that no really profound psychologian can be (as Mr. Mill was) 
« phenomenist; and conversely we think that Mr. Mill’s 
deficiency in psychological insight generated an incapacity of 
dving justice to the arguments adduced against his meta- 
physical scheme. At the same time however we must state 
our own strong impression, that (whether from early prejudice 
or whatever cause) he never fully gave his mind, even so much 
as he might have done, to those particular psychological facts, 
which are adduced by his opponents as lying at the founda- 
tion of their system; and we think that the following article 
will suffice in itself to establish against him this charge. 

Another consequence (we think) resulting from his un- 
acquaintance with the subtler phenomena of mind, was his 
tendency to the wildest speculations on such themes as 

B2 
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“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.”* As we have already 
said, Mr. Mill was very largely acquainted with facts, both 
past and present: but in such speculations as those to which 
we refer, facts could give him no guidance; and he had no 
other clue to assist him in his researches, except such as 
was afforded by (what we must be allowed to call) his shallow 
and narrow knowledge of human nature. 

We may perhaps say without impropriety, that Mr. Mill’s 
death is to us a matter of severe controversial disappointment. 
We had far more hope of coming to some understanding with 
him, than with such writers as Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Dr. Bain ; because he was in the habit of apprehending and 
expressing his own thoughts, so much more definitely and per- 
spicuously than they. Our present article indeed originally con- 
cluded with an earnest appeal to him, that he would join issue 
on the themes therein handled, more fully than he could do by 
mere isolated foot-notes and appendices. For the same reason 
we shall continue to treat him as representing the antitheistic 
school. His books are not dead, because he is dead; and we 
think that they both are in fact, and are legitimately calculated 
to be, very far more influential than those of his brother 
phenomenists. We pointed out in an earlier article that, by 
singling out an individual opponent, we did but follow his own 
excellent example ; and we may here add, that Sir W. Hamilton 
had died before Mr. Mill commenced his assault. 

On looking through our article, it occurs to us that some 
may complain of what they may consider its undue vehemence, 
on such a purely speculative subject as the character of mathe- 
matical axioms. But Mr. Mill himself, we are convinced, 
would have been the last to make this complaint. No other 
inquiry can be imagined so pregnant with awful consequences, 
as the inquiry whether a Personal God do or do not exist. It 
is this very doctrine (as we have more than once explained) 
which we are vindicating in our present series of articles. Now 
the proposition that there exists a vast body of necessary 
truth, may well be (as we are convinced it is) a vitally import- 
ant philosophical preface, to the further proposition, that there 
exists a Necessary Person.t But (as we observed in a former 





* A singularly vigorous volume with this title has recently appeared from 
the pen of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, which we hope to review in our next 
number, It is made up almost entirely of propositions, which the good 
Catholic will either accept with hearty delight, or reject with vehement 
reprobation, and even disgust. 

+ The truth, known by Revelation, that there are Three Necessary Persons, 
in no way conflicts (we need hardly say) with the truth, known by Reason, 
that there exists One Necessary Person. 
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article) the doctrine that there exists a vast body of necessary 
truth, is so startling 4 priori and is pregnant also with conse- 
quences so momentous, that the philosopher will require 
absolutely irresistible evidence before he will accept it. It is 
most desirable therefore that it shall be considered, as far 
as may be, on its own merits; that it shall be detached 
from other topics, on which men’s affections, antipathies, mis- 
apprehensions, prejudices, will inevitably obscure and compli- 
cate their judgment. Now just such a neutral ground is 
afforded by mathematical truth; and we placed it therefore 
in the very front of our controversial position. It affords an 
excellent opportunity for considering the characteristics of 
necessary truth as such, because no one can have any religious 
or moral prejudice for or against any given mathematical 
theorem. 

It has also occurred to us as possible, that the following 
article may be accounted arrogant in its tone towards so 
powerful and eminent a thinker as Mr. Mill. But let our 
position be considered. As regards the particular themes 
herein treated, we are deliberately of opinion,—not that there 
is more to be said on our side than on Mr. Mill’s—but 
that he is utterly and simply in the wrong; that not one of 
his arguments has the slightest force, and hardly one of them 
the most superficial appearance of force. Now if a Catholic 
honestly thinks this, he should make his readers distinctly 
understand that he thinks it; because he must know that the 
welfare of immortal souls suffers grievous injury, from an 
exaggerated estimate of the argumentative grounds available 
for disbelief. ] 


[' is with great regret that we have found ourselves so long 
prevented, by unavoidable circumstances, from continuing 
our controversy with Mr. Mill: and yet the impediments, which 
have prevented this, have incidentally produced one advan- 
tage. The articles which we have already published contain our 
treatment of those questions, which lie at the very root of 
the whole issue; and it is of much benefit therefore to our 
cause that, before we proceed further, our own answer to these 
questions be both set forth with all attainable clearness, and 
established with all attainable cogency. Now Mr. Mill has 
given us greatly increased facility for these two purposes, by 
inserting various replies to our former argument, in his new 
editions of the two works which we have named at the head 
of our article. On the present occasion then we shall make 
use of those replies, for the service which they are so well 
calculated to render. 
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We said in an earlier number that Mr. Mill has always 
been “ singularly clear in statement, accessible to argument, 
and candid or rather generous towards opponents ;” and the 
whole tone of his replies to the Dustin meme is in full ac- 
cordance with this estimate of his controversial qualities. At the 
same time it was his conviction no less than our own, that the 
highest interests of mankind are intimately involved in the pre- 
valence of sound doctrine on the matters in debate; while on 
our side we further know, that these interests are inappreciable 
in magnitude and eternal in duration. It is our bounden duty 
therefore to do everything we can, to expose what we consider 
the unreasonableness and shallowness of those phenomenistic 
tenets which Mr. Mill hasembraced. Of those tenets we must 
ever affirm with confidence, that they are (as we have just 
implied) not unreasonable only, but incredibly shallow; and 
it is of extreme moment that this characteristic of theirs be 
fully understood. Yet the very weakness of a cause may in 
some sense set forth the ability of its advocate; and our 
predominant feeling towards Mr. Mill is one of surprise, that 
so skilful and rarely accomplished a navigator should have 
embarked in so frail a vessel. 

The articles which we have as yet published in direct con- 
flict with Mr. Mill, are the three following :—‘ The Rule and 
Motive of Certitude,” in July, 1871; ‘‘ Mr. Mill’s Denial of 
necessary Truth,” in October, 1871; and “ Mr. Mill on the 
Foundation of Morality,” in January, 1872. In our present 
discussion we will call these respectively our first, second, 
and third articles; and the first comment we have to make is, 
that (for some reason which we are unable to divine) he has 
confined his reply to a criticism of our second article. No 
doubt our third article is one which, from its theme, we might 
more naturally expect him to notice in a new edition of his 
work on “ Utilitarianism,” than of those on “ Logic,” and 
on “Hamilton.” Still the same third article contains 
(pp. 58-61) a supplement of some importance to the argu- 
ment of our first. And as to our first article itself—which is 
as simply passed over by Mr. Mill as the third—the question 
which it treats is an absolutely indispensable preliminary, to 
the argument of that second article, which Mr. Mill has made 
the exclusive object of his remarks. Without further pre- 
amble however let us commence our work, by entering again 
on the matters treated in our first article; and by seeing 
where Mr, Mill stands thereon in relation to ourselves. We 
begin then with ‘‘ the rule and motive of certitude.” 

There is one truth, which the extremest sceptic cannot 
possibly call in question ; viz., that his inward consciousness, 
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as experienced by him at the present moment, is what it is. 
To doubt this, as Mr. Mill observes, would be “ to doubt 
that I feel what T feel.” But this knowledge is utterly 
sterile, very far inferior to that possessed by the brutes ; 
and no one manifestly can possess knowledge worthy of 
being so called, unless he knows the phenomena, not only 
of his momentarily present consciousness, but also (to a 
greater or less extent) of that consciousness which has 
now ceased to exist. A man cannot e.g. so much as under- 
stand the simplest sentence spoken to him, unless, while 
hearing the last word, he knows those words which have 
preceded it. We ask this question then: what means has he 
of possessing this knowledge of the past? On what grounds 
can he reasonably accept, as true, the clearest and distinctest 
avouchments of his memory? ‘I am conscious of a most 
clear and articulate mental impression, that a very short 
time ago I was suffering cold”: this is one judgment. “A 
very short time ago I was suffering cold” : this is another and 
totally distinct judgment. That a man knows his present 
impression of a past feeling, by no manner of means implies 
that he knows the past ewistence of that feeling. How do you 
know, we would have asked Mr. Mill, how do you know (on the 
above supposition of facts) that a very short time ago you 
were suffering cold? How do you know «.g. that Professor 
Huxley’s suggestion* is not the very truth? How do you 
know, in other words, that some powerful] and malicious being 
is not at this moment deluding youinto a belief that you were 
cold a short time ago, when the real fact vas entirely other- 
wise? How do you know in fact that any one experience, 
which your memory testifies, ever really befel you at all? 

It is plain then and most undeniable, that the philo- 
sopher cannot claim for men any knowledge whatever 
beyond that of their momentarily present consciousness, 
unless he establishes some theory, on what scholastics 
call the “rule and motive of certitude.” He must (1) lay 
down the “rule of certitude” ; or, in other words, explain what 
is the characteristic of those truths, which men may rea- 
sonably accept with certitude: and (2) he must lay down 
“the motive of certitude”; or, in other words, explain what 
is men’s reasonable ground for accepting, as certain, those 
truths which possess such characteristic. It is conceivable 
doubtless, that the principle he lays down may authenticate 





* “Tt is conceivable that some powerful and malicious being may find 
his pleasure in deluding us, and in making us believe the thing which is 
not every moment of our lives.”—Lay Sermons, p. 356. 
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no other avouchments except those of memory; or it is 
conceivable on the contrary, that that principle may authen- 
ticate a large number of other avouchments. But if he pro- 
fesses to be a philosopher at all,—if he professes to establish 
any reasonable stronghold whatever against absolute and 
utter scepticism,—some theory or other he mus¢ lay down, on 
the rule and motive of certitude. And such theory is, by 
absolute necessity, the one argumentative foundation of his 
whole system. 

We maintained in our first article, that it is the scholastic 
theory on this fundamental issue, which alone is conformable 
with reason and with facts. This theory is of course set forth 
by different writers, with greater or less difference of detail 
and of expression; and we referred (p. 47) to F. Kleutgen, 
as having enunciated it with singular clearness of exposition. 
Firstly what is the rule of certitude? or, in other words, what 
is the characteristic of those truths, which I may reasonably 
accept as certain? Every proposition, he replies, is known 
to me as a truth, which is avouched by my cognitive faculties, 
when those faculties are exercised according to their intrinsic 
laws; whether they be thus exercised in declaring primary 
verities, or in deriving this or that inference from those verities. 
Secondly, what is the motive of certitude? or, in other words, 
what is my reasonable ground for accepting the above-named 
propositions as certainly true? He replies, that a created 
gift, called the light of reason, is possessed by the soul, whereby 
every man, while exercising his cognitive faculties according 
to their intrinsic laws, is rendered infallibly certain that their 
avouchments correspond with objective truth. 

In advocating this theory however, we guarded ourselves 
against two possible misconceptions of its bearing. We 
admitted in the first place (p. 48) how abundantly possible it 
is, nay how frequently it happens, that men misunderstand 
the avouchment of their intellect. In fact a large part of 
our controversy with Mr. Mill proceeds on this very ground : 
we allege against him, that this, that, and the other propo- 
sition, which he denies, is really declared by the human 
faculties, whenexercised according to their intrinsic laws. Then 
secondly we explained (p. 49) that our appeal is made to the 
mind’s positive not its negative constitution; or, in other 
words, that we lay our stress on its affirmations, not on its in- 
capacities. It does not at all follow, we added, because the 
human mind cannot conceive some given proposition, that 
such proposition may not be true; nay, that it may not be 
most certain and inappreciably momentous. This statement 
appears to us of great importance, in regard to various con- 
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troversies of the present day ; and we illustrated it accordingly 
from p. 55 to p. 60. But it has little or no bearing on the 
points directly at issue between Mr. Mill and ourselves. 

Such then is the scholastic thesis, on the rule and motive 
of certitude ; viz., that man’s cognitive faculties, while acting 
on the laws of their constitution, carry with them in 
each particular case immediate evidence of absolute trust- 
worthiness. It would be a contradiction almost in terms, 
if we professed to adduce direct arguments for this thesis: 
because the very fact of adducing arguments would imply, 
that man’s reasoning faculty can be trusted ; which is part of 
the very conclusion to be proved. But (1) we adduced for our 
thesis (pp. 49, 50) what appears to us strong indirect argu- 
ment; and (2) (which is much more important) we suggested 
to the inquirer such mental experiments, as are abundantly 
sufficient (we consider) to satisfy him of its truth. Under the 
latter head we appealed (p. 50) to each man’s consciousness 
in our favour. That which his faculties indubitably declare 
as certain, he finds himself under an absolute necessity of 
infallibly knowing to be true. I experience, e.g., that 
phenomenon of the present moment, which I thus express: I 
say that I remember distinctly and articulately to have been 
much colder a few minutes ago when I was out in the snow, 
than I am now when sitting by a comfortable fire. Well, in 
consequence of this present mental phenomenon, I find 
myself under the absolute necessity of knowing, that a very 
short time ago I had that experience which I now remember. 
Professor Huxley suggests, that ‘‘ some powerful and malicious 
being” may possibly “find his pleasure in deluding me,” 
and in making me fancy as past what has never really happened 
to me; but I am absolutely necessitated to know, that I am 
under no such delusion in regard to this recent experience. - 
My act of memory is not merely known to m¢ as a present im- 
pression, but carries with it also immediate evidence of repre- 
senting a fact of my past experience. And so with my other 
intellectual operations, whether of reasoning or any other. The 
subjective operation, if performed according to the laws of 
my mental constitution, carries with it immediate evidence of 
corresponding with objective truth. 

All must admit that this is at least a consistent and intelligible 
theory ; and for several intellectually active centuries it reigned 
without a rival. Descartes however, the great philosophical re- 
volutionist of Christian times, substituted for it a strange and 
grotesque invention of his own. He held, that each man’s reason 
for knowing the trustworthiness of his faculties, is his previous 
conviction of God’s Existence and Veracity. Nothing can be 
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more simply suicidal than this theory ; because (as is manifest) 
unless I first know the trustworthiness of my cognitive faculties, 
I have no means of knowing as certain (or even guessing as 
probable) God’s Existence and Veracity themselves. We in- 
sisted on this consideration in our first article (p. 61); but as 
we are here in hearty concurrence with Mr. Mill, we need add 
no more on the present occasion. We fear that Descartes’s 
theory possesses, more or less partially, not a few minds 
among the non-Catholic opponents of phenomenism. 

But if certain non-Catholic opponents of phenomenism have 
exhibited shallowness in one direction, the whole body of 
phenomenists* have exhibited still greater shallowness in 
another. They have universally assumed as the basis of their 
whole philosophy, that each man knows with certitude the 
past existenceof those experiences, which his memory distinctly 
testifies. They admit of course that, unless this certitude 
existed, man would possess less knowledge than the very 
brutes ; and yet, though its assumption is to them so absolutely 
vital, not one of them has so muchas entertained the question, 
on what ground it rests. As we have already asked—how do 
they know—how can they reasonably even guess—that a man’s 
present distinct impression of a supposed past experience cor- 
responds with a past fact? Still more emphatically—how do 
they know, that this is not only so in one instance, but in 
every instance? that man is so wonderfully made and en- 
dowed, that his present impression of what he has recently 
experienced always corresponds with what he has in fact so 
experienced? They make this prodigious assumption, without 
the slightest attempt at giving a reason for it, nay and without 
any apparent consciousness that a reason needs to be given. 
And then finally—as though to give a crowning touch of 
absurdity to their amazing position—they make it their special 

ound of invective against the opposite school of philosophy, 
that it arbitrarily erects, into first principles of objective truth, 
the mere subjective impressions of the human mind. One 
could not have believed it possible that such shallowness 
should have characterized a whole school of philosophers— 
some of them too undoubtedly endowed with large knowledge 
and signal ability,—were not the facts of the case patent and 
undeniable. 

We mentioned just now in a note, that an exception to this 





* There is only one exception with which we happen to be acquainted ; 
viz., that of Professor Huxley, which we presently mention in the text. 

By “ phenomenists ” (we need hardly say) we mean those philosophers, who 
ascribe to mankind no immediate knowledge whatever except of phenomena. 
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universality is afforded by Professor Huxley; and there may 
of course be other exceptions, with which we do not happen 
to be acquainted. In our first article (p. 45, note) we quoted 
one of the Professor’s remarks to which we here refer. ‘The 
general trustworthiness of memory,” he says, “is one of 
those hypothetical assumptions, which cannot be proved or 
known with that highest degree of certainty which is given 
by immediate consciousness; but which nevertheless are of 
the highest practical value, inasmuch as the conclusions 
logically drawn from them are always verified by experience.” 
To this singular piece of reasoning, we put forth (p. 46) an 
obvious reply. You tell us that you trust your present act of 
memory, because in innumerable past instances the avouch- 
ments of memory have been true. How do you know—how 
can you even guess—that there has been ove such instance? 
Because you trust your present act of memory; no other 
answer can possibly be given. Never was there so audacious 
an instance of arguing inacircle. You know forsooth that 
your present act of memory can be trusted, because in in- 
numerable past instances the avouchment of memory has been 
true; and you know that in innumerable past instances the 
avouchment of memory has been true, because you trust your 
present act of memory. The blind man leads the blind round 
a “circle ” incurably “ vicious.” 

Let us observe the Professor’s philosophical position. It is 
his principle, that men know nothing with certitude, except 
their present consciousness. Now, on this principle, it is just 
as absurd to say that the facts testified by memory are probably, 
as that they are certainly true. What can be more violently 
unscientific, we asked (p. 50, note)—from the stand-point of 
experimental science—than to assume without grounds as ever 
so faintly probable the very singular proposition, that mental 
phenomena (by some entirely unknown law) have proceeded 
in such a fashion, that my clear impression of the past corre- 
sponds with my past experience? Professor Huxley possesses 
no doubt signal ability in his own line; but surely as a meta- 
physician he exhibits a sorry spectacle. He busies himself 
in his latter capacity with diligently overthrowing the only 
principle, on which his researches as a physicist can have 
value or even meaning. 

At present however, our direct business is with Mr. Mill; 
and we are next to inquire, how his philosophy stands in 
reference to the rule and motive of certitude. As to the rule 
of certitude, he speaks (it seems to us) so ambiguously, as to 
make it a matter of no ordinary difficulty to discover which one 
of two contradictory propositions he intends to affirm ; while, 
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as to the motive of certitude, he unites with his brother 
phenomenists in shirking the question altogether. 

We shall begin with urging against him this latter allega- 
tion. We did not bring it forward by any means so strongly 
in our former article ;* because (as we shall explain further 
on) we had good reason for understanding him to admit much 
more in our favour, than his present reply shows him to have 
intended. Even now we entirely concede that he (and again 
Dr. Bain) have made a distinct step beyond earlier writers of 
their school. They have advanced, we say, a little way beyond 
earlier writers, along the road which (if duly pursued) would 
have brought them into the observed presence of the question 
with which we are here engaged. Yet even they, we must 
maintain, have nowhere arrived at a distinct apprehension, 
that there is such a question to be considered as the motive 
of certitude. 

With Dr. Bain we are not here concerned. As to Mr. Mill, 
the direct basis of our allegation against him is of course 
negative. He admits everywhere, that men’s knowledge of 
their past experience is an absolutely indispensable condition 
for knowledge.t But we believe no one place can be mentioned 
throughout his works, in which he so much as professes to ex- 
plain, on what principle it is, that men can reasonably trust 
their memory as authenticating their past experience. At 
least, we protest we have been unable to find such a passage, 
though our search has been minute and laborious. 

There is no part of his writings in which one might 
so reasonably have expected to find some doctrine on the 
motive of certitude, as in a passage on which we have 
before now laid some stress: a passage indeed which (for 
reasons presently to be given) we originally understood in a 
far more favourable sense, than his subsequent explanation 
permits. He had said (on Hamilton, p. 209, note) that “our 
belief in the veracity of memory is evidently ultimate”’; because 
“no reason can be given for it, which does not presuppose the 
belief and assume it to be well grounded.” On this we made 
the following comment in our second article (p. 310) :— 


He holds that there is just one intuition—one, and only one—which carries 
with it [immediate] evidence of truth. There was an imperative claim on 
him then, as he valued his philosophical character, to explain clearly and 





* We only said (p. 64), that he “has failed in clearly and consistently 
apprehending and bearing in mind the true doctrine.” 

t For instance. “ All who have attempted the explanation of the human 
mind by sensation, have postulated the knowledge of past sensations as well 
as of present.” (“On Hamilton,” p. 210, note). 
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pointedly, where the distinction lies between acts of memory and other alleged 
intuitions. He would bave found the task very difficult, we confidently 
affirm ; but that only gives us more reason for complaining that he did not 
make the attempt. To us it seems that various classes of intuition are more 
favourably circumstanced for the establishment of their trustworthiness, than 
is that class which Mr, Mill accepts. Thus in the case of many a wicked 
action, it would really be easier for the criminal to believe that he had never 
committed it, than to doubt its necessary turpitude and detestableness. Then 
in the case of other intuitions, I know that the rest of mankind share them 
with myself ; and I often know also that experience confirms them as far as 
it goes: but I must confidently trust my acts of clear and distinct memory, 
before I can even guess what is held by other men or what is declared by 
experience. 


Mr. Mill thus replies :— 


Dr. Ward with good reason challenges me to explain where the distinction 
lies, between acts of memory and other alleged intuitions which I do not 
admit as such. The distinction is, that as all the explanations of mental 
phenomena presuppose memory, memory itself cannot admit of being 
explained. Whenever this is shown to be true of any other part of our 
knowledge, I shall admit that part to be intuitive. Dr. Ward thinks that 
there are various other intuitions more favourably circumstanced for the 
establishment of their trustworthiness than memory itself ; and he gives as 
an example our conviction of the wickedness of certain acts. My reason 
for rejecting this as a case of intuition is, that the conviction can be explained, 
without presupposing as part of the explanation the very fact itself; which 
the belief in memory cannot. 


Our readers then will observe that Mr. Mill, when 
expressly challenged, gives no other reason for his belief in 
the veracity. of memory, except only this. Memory, he 
says, must be assumed to be veracious, because “as all the ex- 
planations of mental phenomena presuppose memory, memory 
itself cannot admit of being explained ”’: or in other words, 
(as he expressed the same thought somewhat more clearly in 
his original note), because “no reason can be given for the 
veracity of memory, which does not presuppose the belief and 
assume it to be well grounded.” But a moment’s consideration 
will show, that this answer implies a fundamental misconcep- 
tion of the point we had raised. The question which he 
answers is, whether my knowledge of past facts (assuming that 
I have such knowledge) is on the one hand an immediate 
and primary, or on the other hand a mediate and secondary, 
part of my knowledge.* But the question which we asked 





* Observe e.g., his words : “ Whenever this appears to be true of any other 
part of our knowledge,” 
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was totally different from this. We asked, on what ground 
my belief of the facts testified by my memory can be accounted 
part of my knowledge at all. We asked in short, on what 
reasonable ground can my conviction rest, that I ever ex- 
perienced those sensations, emotions, thoughts, which my 
memory represents to me as past facts of my life? 

We say that the question to which Mr. Mill has replied, is 
fundamentally different from the questionwhich weasked. Let 
it be asswmed that my belief in the declarations of my memory is 
areal part of my knowledge, and nothing can be more pertinent 
than Mr. Mill’s argument: he shows satisfactorily, that such 
belief must be an immediate and primary part of my knowledge, 
not a mediate and derivative part thereof. But when the very 
question asked is, whether this belief be any part of my know- 
ledge at all, Mr. Mill’s reply is simply destitute of meaning. 
For consider. We may truly predicate of every false belief 
which ever was entertained—nay, of every false belief which 
can even be imagined—that “no” satisfactory “ reason can be 
given for it, which does not presuppose the belief and assume 
it to be well grounded.” If Mr. Mill then were here professing 
to prove the trustworthiness of memory, his argument would 
be this: “The declarations of memory,” he would be saying, 
“are certainly true, because they possess one attribute, which 
is possessed by every false belief which was ever entertained 
or can even be imagined.” 

Or we may draw out against him, in a different shape, 
what is substantially the same argument. Mr. Mill’s first 
business—as it is that of every philosopher—was to show that 
philosophy is possible ; or, in other words, to place before his 
disciples reasonable grounds for rejecting the sceptical con- 
clusion. Now the sceptic’s argument—as put e.g. (however 
inconsistently) by Professor Huxley—may be worded as follows: 
“No knowledge is possible to me, except that which I possess 
‘at any given moment of my actually present consciousness. 
** No knowledge is possible to me, I say, beyond this ; because 
“T cannot possibly acquire more, except by knowing that the 
“declarations of my memory may be trusted. But I see no 
“‘ ground whatever for knowing that these may be trusted. How 
“can I guess but that—as the Professor suggests—some power- 
‘* ful and malicious being may find his pleasure in deluding me, 
“and making me fancy myself to remember things which 
“never happened? Nay, apart from that supposition, there 
“may be ten thousand different agencies, to me unknown, 
“which may have produced my present impression of a sup- 
“posed past, not one of which agencies in any degree implies 
‘that this supposedly past experience was ever really mine.” 
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Mr. Mill, we say, was absolutely required to give reasonable 
ground for rejecting this view of things, under pain of forfeiting 
his position of “philosopher” altogether. Let us consider 
then how far the one argument which he gives for the trust- 
worthiness of memory, will enable him to oppose the sceptical 
view. His argument, if it can be logically expressed at 
all, consists of two syllogisms, which we will draw out in 
form. 
Syiuioeism I. 


Knowledge of much more than present consciousness is 
possible to human beings. 
But such knowledge would not be possible, unless they had 
reasonable grounds for trusting their memory. 
Therefore they have reasonable grounds for trusting their 
memory. 
Sytiogism IT. 


Men have reasonable grounds for trusting their memory 
(Conclusion of First Syllogism). 

But they would not have such grounds, unless its veracity 
were immediately evident : (because “no reason can be given 
for it, which does not presuppose it’). 

Therefore the veracity of memory is immediately evident. 


We beg our readers then to observe the character of this 
argument. It abandons all profession of replying to the 
sceptic at all; it assumes, as the very major premiss of its 
first syllogism, that precise proposition, which the sceptic 
expressly and formally denies. 

We infer from all this, that the question which we pressed on 
Mr. Mill,—we will not say has not been answered,—but has 
not even been apprehended by him, With him, as with other 
phenomenists, ‘the motive of certitude ” is a “‘ missing link” 
of the philosophical chain. Even if the merits of his philoso- 
phical structure were far greater than we can admit, no one 
can deny that it is entirely destitute of a foundation; that he 
has exhibited no grounds whatever, on which inquirers can 
iy accept either his own conclusions or any one 
else’s, 

A similar view of his position is impressed on our mind by 
another paragraph, in which he treats the sceptical tenet more 
directly ; and in which he shows again, that he has not 
even a glimpse of the sceptic’s true controversial status. It 
will be better to give this paragraph at length; and we need 
only explain, by way of preface, that he uses the word “ con- 
sciousness,”—not in the sense in which we uniformly use it 
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and which he himself accounts the more usual and con- 
venient,—but ina totally different sense, given to it by Sir W. 
Hamilton. We italicise one sentence :— 


According to all philosophers, the evidence of consciousness, if only we can 
obtain it pure, is conclusive. This is an obvious, but by no means a mere 
identical proposition. If consciousness be defined as intuitive knowledge, 
it is indeed an identical proposition to say, that if we intuitively know any- 
thing, we do know it, and are sure of it. But the meaning lies in the implied 
assertion, that we do know some things immediately, or intuitively. That 
we must do so is evident, if we know anything ; for what we know mediately 
depends for its evidence on our previous knowledge of something else ; 
unless therefore we know something immediately, we could not know any- 
thing mediately and consequently could not know anything at all. That 
imaginary being, a complete sceptic, might be supposed to answer, that 
perhaps we do not know anything at all. I shall not reply to this proble- 
matical antagonist in the} usual manner, by telling him that if he does not 
know anything, Ido. I put to him the simplest case conceivable of imme- 
diate knowledge, and ask if we ever feel anything? If so, then at the 
moment of feeling do we know that we feel? or, if he will not call this know- 
ledge, will he deny that when we have a feeling we have at least some 
sort of assurance, or conviction, of having it? This assurance of conviction 
is what other people mean by knowledge. If he dislikes the word, I am 
willing in discussing with him to employ some other. By whatever name this 
assurance is called, it is the test to which we bring all our other convictions. 
He may say itis not certain ; but such as it may be it is our model of certainty. 
We consider all our other assurances and convictions as more or less certain, 
according as they approach the standard of this. I have a conviction that 
there are icebergs on the Arctic seas. I have not the evidence of my senses 
for it: I never saw an iceberg. Neither do I intuitively believe it by a law 
of my mind. My conviction is mediate, grounded on testimony, and on 
inferences from physical laws. When I say I am convinced of it, I mean 
that the evidence is equal to that of my senses. I am as certain of the fact 
as if I had seen it. And on a more complete analysis, when I say that I am 
convinced of it, what I am convinced of is that if I were in the Arctic seas I 
should see it. We mean by knowledge, and by certainty, an assurance 
similar and equal to that afforded by our senses: if the evidence in any 
other case can be brought up to this, we desire no more. Ifa person is not 
satisfied with this evidence, it is no concern of anybody but himself, nor, 
practically of himself, since it is admitted that this evidence is what we 
must, and may in full confidence, act upon. Absolute scepticism, if there be 
such a thing, may be dismissed from discussion, as raising an irrelevant 
issue, for in denying all knowledge it denies none. The dogmatist may be 
quite satisfied if the doctrine he maintains can be attacked by no arguments, but 
those which apply to the evidence of our senses. If his evidence is equal to 
that, he needs no more ; nay, it is philosophically maintainable that by the 
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laws of psychology we can conceive no more, and that this is the certainty 
we call perfect.—(On Hamilton, pp. 157 8.) 


This whole passage, as we have observed, is very significant. 
In the italicised sentence, Mr. Mill says that scepticism cannot 
be assailed by any arguments, except those which would over- 
throw “the evidence of the senses.’ Very short work would 
be made of this statement by a consistent follower of Professor 
Huxley. He would point of course to the undeniable fact, that 
men’s belief in the “ evidence of their senses” or in the 
phenomena of their consciousness at any given moment on 
one hand, and men’s belief in anything else whatever on the 
other hand,—that these two beliefs rest respectively on grounds 
fundamentally different from each other. He would urge 
with irrefragable force, that the former belief is independent 
of the question whether their memory may or may not be 
trusted ; whereas every other belief is destitute of so much as 
the hundredth part of a leg to stand on, unless the trust- 
worthiness of memory be in some way made known to them. 
Of this vital fact in the controversy with sceptics, Mr. Mill 
seems absolutely and utterly unaware. 

There is another passage of Mr. Mill’s, which we may also 
adduce. We referred to it in our first article (p. 64); but 
now that we understand more clearly Mr. Mill’s statements, we 
had better quote it entire :— 


I must protest against adducing, as evidence of the truth of a fact in 
external nature, the disposition, however strong or however general, of 
the human mind to believe it. Belief is not proof, and does not dis- 
pense with the necessity of proof. I am aware, that to ask for evidence of 
a proposition which we are supposed to believe instinctively, is to expose 
oneself to the charge of rejecting the authority of the human faculties ; 
which of course no one can consistently do, since the human faculties are 
all which any one has to judge by: and inasmuch as the meaning of the 
word evidence is supposed to be something which when laid before the 
mind induces it to believe ; to demand evidence when belief is ensured by 
the mind’s own laws, is supposed to be appealing to the intellect against 
the intellect. But this, I apprehend, is a misunderstanding of the nature of 
evidence. By evidence is not meant anything and everything which pro- 
duces belief. There are many things which generate belief besides evidence. 
A mere strong association of ideas often cause a belief so intense as to be 
unshakable by experience or argument. Evidence is not that which 
the mind does or must yield to, but that which it ought to yield to, 
namely that, by yielding to which, its belief is kept conformable to fact. 
There is no appeal from the human faculties generally, but there is an 
appeal from one human faculty to another ; from the judging faculty, to 
those which take cognisance of fact, the faculties of sense and consciousness. 

VOL. XXI.—NO. xLI. [New Scries.] C 
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The legitimacy of this appeal is admitted whenever it is allowed that our 
judgments ought to be conformable to fact. To say that belief suffices for 
its own justification is making opinion the test of opinion ; it is denying the 
existence of any outward standard, the conformity of an opinion to which 
constitutes its truth. We call one mode of forming opinions right and 
another wrong, because the one does, and the other does not, tend to make 
the opinion agree with fact—to make people believe what really is, and 
expect what really will be. Now a mere disposition to believe, even if sup- 
posed instinctive, is no guarantee for the truth of the thing believed. If, 
indeed, the belief ever amounted to an irresistible necessity, there would then 
be no use in appealing from it, because there would be no possibility of 
altering it. But even then the truth of the belief would not follow ; it 
would only follow that mankind were under a permanent necessity of 
believing what might possibly not be true; in other words, that a case 
might occur in which our senses or consciousness, if they could be appealed 
to, might testify one thing, and our reason believe another.—(Logic, vol. ii. 
pp. 96-98.) 


Now to begin with the opening sentences of this paragraph. 
Of course we admit that, under particular circumstances, there 
may be a strong disposition of the human mind to believe 
untrue propositions. But Mr. Mill’s statement is very dif- 
ferent from this. No disposition to believe, he says, ‘‘ however 
strong or however general,” can evidence a fact. A more 
glaringly untenable philosophical statement never was put 
forth. There is literally no “ fact in external nature,” great or 
small, which does not rest in last resort, for the “evidence of its 
truth,” exclusively on “the disposition of the human mind to 
believe it.”” This is absolutely undeniable, for consider. No one 
fact can possibly be established, except through the past ex- 
perience of human beings. Mr. Mill of all men will not deny 
this. But that human beings ever had this past experience, 
is a fact to which no one with any show of reason could attach 
the least shred of credibility, were it not for the ‘ disposition” 
of their “mind” to accept as true the declarations of their 
memory; and were it not for that inward gift possessed by 
them, whereby they know that this acceptance is reasonable. 
And a comment precisely similar might so easily be made on 
each successive sentence of the passage, that we should be 
guilty of tedious impertinence if we inflicted such comment on 
our readers’ patience. Our inference is as before, that Mr. Mill, 
from wholly failing to apprehend the position of sceptics, has 
also wholly failed to apprehend the necessity of carefully con- 
sidering “‘ the motive of certitude.” 

Wehavesaid however,that Mr. Mill is oneof two phenomenist 
writers, who (as we think) have advanced a little way beyond 
earlier writers of their school, towards discerning the existence 
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of this question. In Mr. Mill’s case we are here specially re- 
ferring to the ninth chapter of his work ‘‘ On Hamilton,” con- 
cerning ‘‘ the interpretation of consciousness.” In p. 159 he 
cites the distinction drawn by Sir W. Hamilton, between the 
authority of what is commonly called consciousness on one 
hand, and of what is commonly called intuition on the other ;* 
and in pp. 162-3 he expresses hearty concurrence with this 
distinction.t Sir William proceeds—still with Mr. Mill’s full 
approval—to derive an instance of this distinction from the 
faculty of memory. ‘I cannot deny,” he says (Mill, p. 160), 
“the actual phenomenon” that I have that present impression 
which I call an act of memory, ‘ because my denial would be 
suicidal: but I can without self-contradiction assert, that 
[present] consciousness may be a false witness in regard to 
any former existence ; and I may maintain, if I please, that the 
memory of the past, in consciousness, is nothing but a phe- 
nomenon, which has no reality beyond the present.’ Mr. Mill 
then has here got hold of the truth, that the two beliefs— 
belief in the present existence of the act of memory, and belief 
in the past existence of those phenomena which memory 
testifies—that these two beliefs rest on foundations totally 
different from each other. It is passing strange, that he 
should have let this truth slip from his mind after having 
once apprehended it; that he should have failed to inquire 
accordingly, what is the basis on which beliefs of the latter 
kind reasonably rest ; and above all, that at the beginning 
of this very chapter (at pp. 157-8) he should have expressed 
(as our readers have seen) an opinion, directly contrary to that 
doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton’s which he endorses in pp. 162-3. 

We consider then that we have established a very grave 
charge indeed, against Mr. Mill’s philosophical character. It 
is the very first business of a philosopher to show that he has 
a “raison d’étre”; that philosophy can exist; that human 
knowledge is possible. Those who hold that no human 
knowledge is possible, ground their opinion on the alleged 
impossibility of authenticating the avouchments of memory. 
Mr. Mill not only has not solved this difficulty, not only has 
not attempted to solve it, but has not even contemplated its 
existence. We are by no means implying that herein he is 





* All those philosophers who use the word “intuitions” at all, use it in 
the same sense. They use it to express those truths, which are not indeed 
mere facts of present consciousness, but which nevertheless are immediately 
and primarily known with certitude. 

+ These are Mr. Mill’s words of approval :—‘ By the conception and clear 
exposition of this distinction, Sir W. Hamilton has” shown “ that, whatever 
be the positive value of his achievements in metaphysics, he has’a greater 
capacity for the subject than many metaphysicians of high reputation.” 
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inferior to other phenomenists ; on the contrary we have said 
that he is somewhat in advance of them: but what we wish 
to impress on our readers, is the incredible shallowness of 
the phenomenistic philosophy itself. 

Mr. Mill has also replied to the rest of the criticism which 
we expressed in our second article, on his treatment of 
the memory question; and this will be our proper place 
for dealing with his reply. One remark we made was, that 
his statement about memory constitutes “a most pointed 
exception to his school’s general doctrine, and an excep- 
tion which no phenomenist had made before.” To this 
Mr. Mill answers (on Hamilton, p. 210, note) that he 
“doubts whether we can point out any phenomenist who 
has not made it either expressly or by implication.” We 
reply, that we had understood him to admit in his note—and 
we had excellent reason for so understanding him—much 
more than (as now appears) he ever intended. We under- 
stood him in his original note to express agreement with 
what was said in Dr. Ward’s “ Philosophical Introduction,” 
on this particular theme.* Now the view set forth in that 
work was identical with the view advocated in the preceding 
pages. Dr. Ward maintained, not merely that “ the veracity 
of memory” in each particular case is not known by reasoning 
or by consciousness, but further that it is known with certi- 
tude by means ofa gift which may be called the light of reason ; 
that man’s belief in the veracity of memory on one hand, and 
of present consciousness on the other, rest on grounds funda- 
mentally different from each other; but that each rests on 
evidence abundantly sufficient. Dr Ward, we may add, laid 
his main stress on the proposition, that the trustworthiness 
of memory, in any given case whatever, is known, not at all 
by consciousness, but by the mind’s own inward light. 
We had no other notion then, but that Mr. Mill intended to 
express concurrence with this opinion. And even if we had 
otherwise doubted this, we should have been strongly con- 
firmed in our existing impression, by that comment of Mr. 
Mill’s on Sir W. Hamilton which we so recently quoted. How 
were we to guess that the same writer, who praised Sir William 
so warmly for his “conception and clear exposition of this 
distinction,” did not himself recognize the distinction? We 
consider therefore (as we have more than once said in the 





* Mr. Mill said :—“ Our belief in the veracity of memory is evidently 
ultimate,” &c. “This point is forcibly urged in” Dr. Ward’s Philosophical 
Introduction, “a book . . . . showing a capacity in the writer,” &e., Xe. 
Nor did Mr. Mill give the most distant hint, that he differed from Dr. Ward’s 
view of the subject in its most essential particular. 
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preceding pages) that we had excellent reasons for considering 
Mr. Mill’s view to be coincident with our own on the motive 
of certitude; and we now can only regret our inevitable 
mistake. We said in our first article, that he “ failed in con- 
sistently apprehending and bearing in mind”’ what we regard 
as “the true doctrine ;”’ but we now see that he never in any 
way held it. Our readers then will understand, what was the 
view which we inevitably (though it now appears mistakenly) 
ascribed to Mr. Mill: and this being so, we easily defend the 
criticism expressed by us in our second article. If Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine had been what we supposed, it would have constituted 
“a most pointed exception to his school’s general doctrine” ; 
for we are certainly not aware of a single phenomenist writer 
anterior to Mr. Mill, who had so much as a glimpse of it. 

Mr. Mill further takes exception to our remark, that “ if 
there ever were a paradoxical position, his is one on the 
surface.” But it will now be understood, that we were speaking 
of the position which we inevitably mistook for his, and not 
of that which he really intended to assume. We under- 
stood him to concur with our doctrine, that the soul of man 
possesses a special gift, given for the very purpose of au- 
thenticating intuitions. On such a supposition we do think 
it paradoxical, to hold that there is just one class of intuitions 
and no more. But we need hardly say that the statement is 
of no controversial importance, and we willingly withdraw it. 

We confess however, with regret, one piece of carelessness, 
which Mr. Mill has pointed out. We did not sufficiently bear 
in mind, that he had “ avowedly left the question open, whether 
our perception of our own personality is not” another “ case 
of the same kind”’; another case of intuition. 

We now pass from Mr. Mill’s doctrine (or rather absence 
of doctrine) on the motive of certitude, to his doctrine on the 
rule thereof. In particular as regards primary truths: what 
is the characteristic, we should have liked to ask him, of 
those judgments, which man may reasonably accept as 
immediately and primarily evident? F. Kleutgen answers— 
and we are heartily in accord—that all those and only those 
judgments may reasonably be accepted as immediately evi- 
dent, which man’s existing cognitive faculties immediately 
avouch as certain. 

Now whether it be taken as proof of Mr. Mill’s obscurity 
or of our own dulness, certain it is that on this point also, 
when we wrote our first article, we considered Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine to be far nearer our own than it really is. We were 
led astray by such passages as the following, which we quoted 
in p. 62 :— The verdict of our immediate and intuitive con- 
viction is admitted on all hands to be a decision without 
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appeal.” ‘As regards almost all if not all philosophers,”— 
and by nis very phrase (we said) he implies that he at all 
events is no dissentient,—“ the questions which divided them 
have never turned on the veracity of consciousness :’’ where 
(as we explained) he is, by his own express avowal, using the 
word “ consciousness ” in Sir W. Hamilton’s sense of “ imme- 
diate and intuitive conviction.” What Sir W. Hamilton calls 
“the testimony of consciousness,” so Mr. Mill proceeds, ‘to 
something beyond itself, may be and is denied; but what is 
denied has almost always been that consciousness gives the 
testimony, not that if given it aust be believed.” We might 
have added other similar statements. Thus (p. 137): ‘ what 
consciousness directly reveals, together with what can be 
legitimately inferred from its revelations, composes by wii- 
versal admission all that we know.” ‘“ All agree with” Sir 
W. Hamilton (p. 165), ‘in the position itself, that a real fact 
of consciousness cannot be denied.” ‘These sentences, one 
would have thought, are most plain and unmistakable in their 
assertion, that whatever is declared by men’s “ immediate and 
intuitive conviction” is undubitably true. Then there was 
another reason also for crediting Mr. Mill with the same 
theory; viz., that, according to this interpretation of his 
words, he would have laid down a solid basis for his belief in 
the veracity of memory. If those judgments may reasonably 
be accepted as primarily evident, which man’s existing cogni- 
tive faculties immediately avouch as certain,—then the various 
declarations of memory indubitably rank among primarily 
evident truths. 

In the same article however, we quoted other sentences of 
Mr. Mill, which point to quite a different—indeed a directly 
contradictory—theory on the rule of certitude. This theory 
is, that no judgment can be reasonably accepted by me as 
immediately evident, which would not have been declared by 
my cognitive faculties in their earliest and primordial state.* 
And the sentences of Mr. Mill, which we quoted as seeming to 
express this theory, are such as the following. Men should only 
accept, he says, “‘ what consciousness told them at the time when 
its revelations were in their pristine purity.” ‘ We have no 
means of interrogating consciousness, in the only cirewmstances 
in which it is possible for it to give a trustworthy answer.” 
And we might have added several others even stronger. That 





* We expressed this theory however somewhat incorrectly. Mr. Mill, 
we said (p. 63), “seems to imply that the laws of man’s mental constitution 
are changed, during his progress from infancy to manhood.” The theory we 
are criticising has faults enough of its own to answer for; but need not be 
understood as involving so great a paradox as this. Mr. Mill pointed out to 
us this misapprehension in a private letter. 
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which is ‘‘ a fact of our consciousness in its present artificial 
state,’ may possibly “ have no claim to the title of a fact of 
consciousness generally, or to the unlimited credence given to 
what is originally consciousness ”’ (p. 163). ‘‘ We cannot study 
the original elements of our mind in the facts of our present 
consciousness” (p. 179). ‘Could we try the experiment of 
the first consciousness in any infant .... whatever was present 
in that first consciousness would be the genuine testimony of 
consciousness ” (p. 178). And accordingly Mr. Mill complains, 
that ‘in all Sir W. Hamilton’s writings,” no “single instance 
can be found in which, before registering a belief as a part of 
our consciousness from the beginning, he thinks it necessary to 
ascertain that it has not grown up subsequently” (p. 181). Of 
course Sir W. Hamilton never dreamed of the strange tenet, 
here taken for granted by Mr. Mill. He never dreamed of the 
tenet, that what he called “ consciousness,”—i.e., as Mr. Mill 
himself explains, “‘ immediate and intuitive conviction ”—is no 
rule of certitude, except as regards its primordial avouchments. 
This tenet indeed—we must really be allowed to say—is so 
transparently shallow, that we were very unwilling to believe 
it could be Mr. Mill’s. In our first article accordingly (p. 64) 
we declared, “‘ we cannot persuade ourselves that he really 
means what he seems to say.” When however we looked 
more narrowly at Mr. Mill’s language with a view to our third 
article, we arrived at a different conclusion ; and “ we found his 
meaning ” as we said (p. 59 note), ‘much more pronounced 
and unmistakable than we had fancied.” We observed 
particularly (what had escaped our notice) that he alleges 
this theory in direct opposition to the other, as his reason 
for upholding what he calls the “ psychological” as con- 
trasted with the ‘‘introspective” method of philosophising 
(On Hamilton, p. 179). This consideration is decisive. We 
are obliged accordingly to credit this grave writer with the 
theory which he so energetically professes ; and to understand 
him as holding, that no declaration of my cognitive faculties is 
trustworthy, unless it be a declaration which those faculties 
would have put forth, when I was “ an infant ;” when I “ first 
opened my eyes to the light” (On Hamilton, p. 178). 
Certainly he has here assumed very solid ground against 
necessists.t| He may very safely challenge them to show 
if they can, that when they were infants, first opening their 
eyes to the light, their faculties would have avouched, as 





+ The word “ necessarian” is irretrievably appropriated, to the purpose of 
designating those who deny free will. We have coined therefore the word 
in be text, to express an idea for which some word or other is urgently 
needed. 
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a necessary truth, the triangularity of trilaterals, or tho 
divergency of two intersecting straight lines. But then he 
absolutely slaughters himself, by the weapon which he raises 
against his opponents. We would thus address one of his 
disciples. You are very confident doubtless, that you really 
experienced this or that fact, which you remember to have 
occurred an hour or so ago; and you will very readily admit 
that if such memory were not trustworthy, experimental 
science would be even more utterly impossible than meta- 
physical. Yet have you any ground (even the faintest) for 
even conjecturing, that when you were a new-born infant—or, 
for that matter, when you were a baby half a year old--your 
memory could truly testify the experience of your last hour? 
Of course not. When therefore Mr. Mill assumes the trust- 
worthiness, whether of his own or other men’s memory, he is 
suicidally abandoning the “ psychological,” and contenting 
himself with the “ introspective” method. Or, in other 
words, that “ psychological” method, which he regards as 
the one safeguard of sound philosophy, overthrows the wholo 
possibility of experimental science. 

But, in fact, we are are greatly understating the case. Take 
any one of Mr. Mill’s living disciples. We have been saying 
that, on his own theory, the avouchments of his present 
memory are not primarily and immediately known by him as 
true. But in our third article (p. 60) we have further urged, 
that (on his own theory) he has no means of even making 
the inguiry whether they be true or no. He cannot, we say, 
so much as begin to investigate the question whether his existing 
memory be trustworthy, without taking for granted that it is so ; 
for, unless he trust his existing memory, he cannot so much as 
draw the most obvious of conclusions from the simplest of 
premisses. But if he takes for granted that the avouchments 
of his present memory are true, then he is taking the present, 
and not the primordial, declaration of his faculties, as his rule 
of certitude. Wecannot conjecture why Mr. Mill has left wholly 
unanswered this very direct objection, which we had so clearly 
and definitely expressed. 

So far we have argued against this amazing theory, from its 
consequences. We have maintained that, by upholding it, 
Mr. Mill inflicts on himself no less a calamity, than that of 
philosophical suicide. Let us now in turn consider the same 
theory, as regards the evidence adducible for its truth. It is 
necessarily an essential part of the foundation on which Mr. 
Mill’s whole philosophy rests ; and we have a right to expect 
therefore, that it shall itself be inexpugnable. Yet was there 
ever, we ask, a more gratuitous and arbitrary dictum, than 
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that whatever men’s faculties declared in their primordial 
condition, is infallibly true? On what ground (from his point 
of view) could Mr. Mill even guess, that whatever a baby’s 
memory distinctly testifies is infullibly true? Was there ever 
otherwise such a basis as this attempted for a philosophical 
system? such a foundation as this laid down as the one 
support of all human knowledge? ‘The whole mass of human 
knowledge is made utterly dependent on what is about the 
most gratuitous and arbitrary hypothesis which can well be 
imagined. 

Do we then ourselves, Mr. Mill might ask, doubt that the 
avouchment of men’s faculties in their earlier state is in- 
fallibly true? Speaking generally, we do not doubt this at all; 
though we should be sorry to commit ourselves on Mr. Mill’s 
case, of the new-born infant first opening his eyes to the 
gliht. But we maintain confidently that the veracity of my 
primordial faculties,—instead of being a primary truth,—is an 
inference from the veracity of my present faculties. Our position 
is most intelligible. Whatever my existing faculties indubitably 
declare, I am under a necessity of infallibly knowing to be 
true; and I infer from this fact, that I possess a special gift 
(called by scholastics the light of reason) which authenticates 
the veracity of these faculties. Of these, none is more 
vitally essential than that of memory; and by means of this 
faculty, I know with infallible certainty a large number of 
facts in my past life. Looking back at these, I find myself 
to have possessed, at every period to which my memory 
reaches, the same light of reason which I possess now; and 
I infer therefore, that then, no less than now, my faculties 
were veracious. In one word, the veracity of men’s faculties 
in their earlier state is inferred from their present veracity ; 
whereas Mr. Mill, by a preposterous inversion of the natural 
order, would authenticate the present by means of the past. 

Such is the contrast we would draw, between the theories of 
what may respectively be called “ primordial ” and “ existing” 
certitude. At the same time we have been uniformly careful 
to urge, that there may be serious mistakes in interpreting the 
avouchment of men’s existing faculties. Particularly we 
altogether admitted in our first article (p. 64), “ that again and 
again inferences are so readily and imperceptibly drawn, as to 
be most easily mistaken for intwitions.’ In accordance with 
this we proceeded to say, that “in arguing hereafter with Mr. 
Mill, we shall have no right of alleging aught as certainly a 
primitive truth, without proving that it cannot be an opinion 
derived inferentially from experience.” In our third article 
we acted sedulously on this principle: we argued carefully 
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(pp. 48-53), that those moral judgments, which we were 
maintaining to be intuitive, could not possibly be derived from 
experience, however rapid and imperceptible the process of 
inference might be supposed to be. We have no means of 
knowing on what ground Mr. Mill would base his opposition to 
the conclusions of that article; but we still strongly ineline to 
the opinion there expressed, that he would oppose it in no 
other way, than by falling back on his own amazing theory of 
primordial certitude. 

In regard to our second article, our impression is different. 
The main purpose of that article was to establish against Mr. 
Mill the doctrine, that the whole body of mathematical truth 
possesses the attribute of necessity. Now, if Mr. Mill really 
admitted that men’s cognitive faculties in their existing state 
declare this doctrine—and if he denied the doctrine on no 
other ground, than that the faculties of a new-born infant would 
give no such testimony—we should consider him abundantly 
refuted by the preceding remarks. But we still think, as we 
thought when we wrote the article, that he assumes ground far 
stronger and more plausible than this. He alleges, we think, 
that necessists do not accurately analyse the declaration of 
their existing faculties. I consider myself e.g. to cognise, as a 
self-evident and necessary truth, that every trilateral figure is 
triangular: but Mr. Mill would reply, that experience has 
most unexceptionally united in my mind the two ideas of 
trilateralness and triangularity; and that accordingly I mistake 
for intuition, what is really a rapid and unconscious inference 
from experience. In the remaining part of our article then, 
this is the issue to be handled. And in this later part of our 
discussion we are far more favourably circumstanced, than we 
have been in our earlier. Hitherto we have trodden ground, 
on which Mr. Mill can hardly be said to have entered into 
express controversy with us at all; because of his inexplicable 
silence on our first article, and on that part of our third which 
is connected therewith. But as to our second article—on the 
necessary character of mathematical truth—he has encountered 
us explicitly, and said all which he deemed necessary for our 
refutation. We have the immense advantage therefore, of 
knowing all which can be said against us by that opponent, 
who is (to our mind), immeasurably the ablest and most 
persuasive of his school. 


Certainly at the outset, Mr. Mill’s theory on mathematical 
axioms is very startling. If I were asked what are those 
truths which are best known to me by constant and uniform 
experience, all the world except phenomenist philosophers 
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would be greatly surprised by any hesitation in my reply. 
The truths, I should answer, best known to me by constant 
and uniform experience, are such as these: that fire burns; 
that water quenches fire; that wood floats on water, while 
stones sink therein ; &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. But Mr. Mill tells me, 
that this reply is a complete mistake ; that there is another 
class of truths, known to me by experience with an immeasur- 
ably greater degree of familiarity than those just mentioned. I 
ask in amazement, to what truths he can possibly be referring : 
and he tells me, to such as these ; that trilaterals are triangular, 
and that intersecting straight lines mutually diverge. This 
is indubitably his proposition ; for consider. I have no tendency 
whatever to regard the furmer class of truths (the effect of 
water upon fire, &c. &e.,) as eternal and immutable; whereas 
he assures me, that my considering the /atter ciass (the trian- 
gularity of trilaterals, &c.) to possess these attributes, arises 
exclusively from their having been to me such constant matters 
of experience. He considers therefore that the triangularity 
of trilaterals has been to me an immeasurably more constant 
matter of experience, than have been the most familiar and 
every-day properties of fire and water. And while this is in- 
dubitably Mr. Mill’s thesis, no less indubitably at first hearing 
it startles me beyond expression. Ask the vast majority of 
Englishmen, how often they have observed that fire burns or 
that water quenches it,—they will reply they have experienced 
it almost every day of their lives. Ask them on the contrary 
how often they have observed that trilaterals are triangular, 
they will tell you that they have never to their knowledge 
experienced it from the day they were born. Mr. Mill’s state- 
ment then is assuredly on the surface a startling paradox; and 
we are confident that closer examination will show it to be 
undeniably and demonstrably erroneous. ‘This closer examina- 
tion is what we are now to undertake; and we will begin with 
reciting certain argumentative preliminaries :— 

I. We did not in our article attempt any analysis of the 
word “ necessary,” nor even inquire whether such analysis 
is possible. ‘Our present purpose,” we said (p. 288), “ will 
lead us only to attempt such a delineation and embodiment of 
this idea, as shall make clear the point at issue. When we call 
a proposition ‘necessary’ then, we mean to say that its 
contradictory is an intrinsically impossible chimera; is that 
which could not be found in any possible state of existence ; 
which even Omnipotence would be unable to effect.”” ‘To this 
explanation of the word, Mr. Mill’s silence gives consent. 

IT. Mr. Mill himself is a phenomenist, one who avowedly 
denies the cognisableness of necessary truth as such. If 
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he admitted that there is so much as one science which is con- 
versant throughout with necessary truth, he would, ipso facto, 
be going over bag and baggage to what is now his enemies’ 
camp. It was well worth while then, as we said (p. 287), “to 
choose some special field, whereon to join issue as a specimen 
of the rest.”” Now “there is one particular class of truths, 
which will be generally accepted as in every respect most fitted 
to effect a clear and salient result.”? Our contention then was, 
that mathematical truths—vast and inexhaustible as is their 
number—are cognisable by mankind as necessary. 

III. But it was possible very greatly to narrow this issue. 
«Mr. Mill will not of course deny that, if mathematical axioms 
are necessary, the validity of syllogistic reasoning must be also a 
necessary verity; and that the whole body therefore of mathe- 
matical truth possesses the same character.” Our thesis 
was accordingly, “‘ that mathematical avzioms (arithmetical, 
algebraic, geometrical) are self-evidently necessary truths.” 
And by the term “ axioms,” for the purpose of our discussion, 
we understood “ those verities, which mathematicians assume 
as indubitably true, and use as the first premisses of their 
science.”’ Mr. Mill tacitly accepts all this as a fair and straight- 
forward joining of issue. 

IV. We next come to a question of words. It is plain 
that propositions may be divided, if we please, into two 
classes : those which express no more than has been already 
expressed by the subject, and those which do express more. 
Now it so happens that a distinction, substantially similar to 
this, is of vital importance in the discussion between ne- 
cessists and phenomenists ; and it is very desirable therefore 
that names shall be given to the two above-named classes. 
All non-Catholics since Kant, of either school, have used the 
words “‘ analytical ” and “ synthetical” for this purpose. But 
a Catholic cannot so use these words, without risk of serious 
misconception; because Catholic philosophy has affixed to 
them quite a different sense. What Catholics mean by calling 
a proposition “analytical”—so F. Kleutgen explains*—is 
“that by simply considering the idea of the subject and pre- 
dicate, one comes to see that there exists between them that 
relation which the proposition expresses.” But as we shall 
immediately urge, a most important class of those proposi- 
tions which non-Catholics call ‘‘ synthetical,” possess the very 
property mentioned by F. Kleutgen ; and these are accordingly 
denominated by Catholics “ analytical.” In our second 
article (p. 288) we attempted to evade this difficulty, by calling 





* Quoted by us in July, 1869, p. 160. 
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these two classes respectively “ tautologous” and “ signifi- 
cant.” An able writer however in the “ Spectator” was 
reasonably led by this nomenclature to misunderstand some 
of our remarks; and we cannot ourselves on consideration 
defend its appropriateness. We will adopt therefore the 
words, used by Sir W. Hamilton for the purpose before us ; 
and will use the two words, “ explicative,” ‘‘ ampliative.” 
From this moreover we obtain the incidental advantage, that 
these two phrases are to our mind really more fitted to 
express the intended distinction than the other two. 

We will define then these two terms thus. ‘ Explicative”’ 
propositions are those which declare no more, than that some 
idea (1) is, or (2) is not, identical with or included in some 
other idea. If the former, they are “‘ positively explicative ; ” 
if the latter, “‘ negatively ” so. ‘‘ Ampliative” propositions are 
those which declare more than this. And it may be worth 
while to add, that various propositions rank technically under 
the former head, which in common parlance would not be 
called so much as “ explicative,” but are mere truisms: as 
“this apple is this apple,” or “ is an apple.” 

Various things of some interest might be said on these ex- 
plicative propositions, were not the subject so irrelevant to 
our controversy with Mr. Mill: we may refer however to the 
brief remarks which we made in January, 1872, (pp. 220-223). 
On negatively explicative propositions in particular, we shall 
have nothing more to say in our present article. 

V. All positively explicative propositions are at once re- 
ducible to the principle of identity: “A is A.” Take e.g. 
as one example, “all hard substances resist pressure :”’ there 
is no meaning in this proposition, except that “all hard sub- 
stances are hard ;” or ‘all substances which resist pressure 
resist pressure.”’* 

VI. A second purely verbal explanation. “ Self-evident ” 
truths, in the present article, are by no means the same 
thing with “primary” truths, but are only a particular 
class of them. All those truths are “primary,” which are 
known to human beings immediately, and which need not to be 
inferred from other truths. But we call no truth “ self- 
evident,” unless it be cognised as certain by merely pon- 
dering the proposition which expresses it; by penetrating 





* ‘We may be allowed a moment’s digression, to repeat a remark made by 
us in January, 1872 (p. 222). We suggested that what have been called 
“the fundamental laws of thought,” are but different exhibitions of the 
principle of identity. Thus, the principle of contradiction ; “anything which 
is not—B is—not B:” the principle of excluded middle; “anything 
which is—not B is notp—B.” 
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and comparing with each other the ideas respectively ex- 
pressed by the proposition’s subject and predicate. The 
fact that I was miserably cold a short time ago—if it be a 
fact—is tome a “primary” truth: nevertheless it is not a 
*‘ self-evident” one; because it is known to me as certain, 
not by my pondering the proposition which expresses it, but 
by my consulting the attestation of my memory.* 

We should add, that these self-evident truths are called by 
scholastic writers “ principles” and “axioms.” The latter 
term is of much philosophical service; but the word “ prin- 
ciples ” has in English so many different senses, that we do 
not think it very well fitted to be a technical term. In our 
present discussion we must refrain from using even the word 
“axioms ”’ in its scholastic sense ; because Mr. Mill gives the 
name “ axioms ”’ to the first premisses of mathematical science, 
while denying that those premisses are self-evident. 

There is another expression, common in modern philosophy. 
Those truths are said to be ‘ cognisable 4 priori,” which may 
be known independently of experience ; whether they be self- 
evident, or only deducible from self-evident premisses. Such 
truthsarecalledin Catholic philosophy ‘‘metaphysically certain.” 

VII. All self-evident truths are necessary. This follows at 
once from the theory of certitude. Take the proposition 
‘every trilateral is triangular”: and let us assume for the 
moment that this proposition is self-evident ; or in other words 
that it is known by me to be true, if I do but duly ponder it. 
But—as we urged in the earlier part of our article—the de- 
claration of my faculties infallibly corresponds with objective 
truth. Take therefore any trilateral which can exist in the 
universe—which can be formed by Omnipotence itself—I 
know infallibly of this trilateral, that it is triangular. It will 
be seen then, by reverting to that very explanation of the word 

“necessary ” which we gave at starting, that the triangularity 
of every trilateral—if it be a “ self-evident ”—must also be a 

“necessary ” truth. 

VIII. Mr. Mill nowhere of course dreams of denying, that 
all explicative propositions are self-evident. And certainly— 
though he would doubtless wish to avoid the word “ necessary” 
—we take for granted he would admit, that the truth “A is 
A” must hold good in every possible sphere of existence.t It 





* We are well aware that we did not in our former articles preserve this 
distinction of meaning between “ primary” and “self-evident ;” but we are 
of opinion that it will be found conducive to clearness of thought.  - 

+ Yet we observe that, even thus we take too much for granted. “‘ Whether 
the three-so-called fundamental laws,” he says (On Hamilton, p. 491)—and 
the principle of identity is one of these three—“ are laws of our thoughts... 
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is not therefore absolutely accurate (as was pointed out in the 
“‘ Spectator ” criticism of our former article) to say that he 
denies the cognisableness of any necessary truth, but only of 
any necessary truth which is not purely explicative. At the 
same time we most heartily concur with him in holding, that 
these truths “Ais A,” “Bis B,” “Cis C”—though they 
went through all thelettersof a thousand alphabets— are utterly 
sterile; and cannot by any possible mutual combination 
germinate into an organic whole. There can be no syllogism 
without a middle term. Although therefore it may not be 
strictly true to say that Mr. Mill denies all necessary truth, 
he does deny the possibility of any necessary science; and 
denies also the cognisableness of any such necessary truths, 
as we may call “ fruitful.” 

TX. On the other hand he holds as firmly as we do, that 
mathematical axioms are ampliative and not explicative : in- 
deed he would consider, as we do, that this fact is sufficiently 
proved by the very existence of mathematical science. ‘T'ake 
our ordinary instance, “ all trilaterals are triangular”: no one 
would dream of saying, that the idea “ triangular ”’ is identical 
with, or contained in, the idea “ trilateral.”* And though 
some able writers have maintained that the axioms of avith- 
metic are purely explicative, this is not the place to oppose 
them; because Mr. Mill dissents from them as eagerly and as 
confidently as we do. We briefly referred to this question in 
our second article (p. 306) and in January 1872 (p. 222). 

We are thus at last brought to the point at issue between 
Mr. Mill and ourselves. He denies, whereas we affirm, that 
various ampliative propositions are self-evident and necessary. 
And we are now to join issue on mathematical axioms, as 
being special and critical instances of the general class ‘ am- 
pliative.”’ 

In general accordance with what has been expressed, we 
thus laid down in our second article the immediate ground 
on which the discussion was to turn. “ If in any case,” we said 
(pp. 288-9), “I know by my very conception of some ens, 
that a certain attribute, not included in that conception, is 
truly predicable of that ens, such predication is a self-evident 





merely because we perceive them to be universally true of observed phenomena, 
I will not positively decide.” 

* In July 1869 (pp. 159—164), we pointed out, that F. Kleutgen avowedly 
concurs with Kant’s doctrine, on the cognisableness of “ synthetical a priori 
propositions ” as self-evident ; differing only from him, on the appropriateness 
of this particular word “ synthetical.” We also argued, that on this par- 
ticular there is no difference of doctrine, but only of words, between other 
writers of the scholastic following and the philosopher of Kénigsberg. 
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necessary proposition.” These words defined with strict ac- 
curacy, as our readers will have seen, the kind of necessary truth 
of which Mr. Mill certainly denies the existence ; though they 
are incidentally faulty in expression, as implying that explicative 
propositions are not necessary. Mr. Mill himself might admit, 
though in different phraseology, that explicative propositions 
are self-evident and necessary ; and the controversy between 
him and ourselves turns on the question, whether certain am- 
pliative propositions are not self-evident and necessary also. 
Moreover, as has been seen, ‘f they are self-evident, it follows 
that they are necessary. 

Here then is the direct and central combat we have 
to fight out with Mr. Mill, and we beg our readers to con- 
centrate on it their best attention. We take, as our pattern 
specimen, the judgment, “all trilaterals are triangular.” We 
maintain (1) that this judgment is ampliative : because (as is 
manifest) the idea “ triangular” is neither identical with, nor 
contained in, the idea “ trilateral.” We maintain (2) that this 
judgment is self-evident: because its truth is known by duly 
pondering the proposition which expresses it; because (as 
soon as I have apprehended it) I need not go ever so little 
beyond the region of my own thoughts, in order to cognise 
its truth. Mr. Mill’s reply is substantially as follows; and 
we print his whole paragraph in a note, that our readers may 
judge for themselves whether we have misconceived him.* 





* “Tt is not denied nor deniable, that there are properties of things which 
we know to be true (as Dr. Ward expresses it) by our ‘ very conception’ of 
the thing. But this is no argument against our knowing them solely by ex- 
perience, for these are cases in which, in the very process of forming the 
conception, we have experience of the fact. It is not likely that Dr. Ward 
has returned to the notion (so long abandoned and even forgotten by in- 
tuitionists) of ideas literally innate, and thinks that we bring into the world 
the conception of a trilateral figure ready made. He doubtless believes that 
it is at least suggested by observation of objects. Now the fact of three sides 
and that of three angles are so intimately linked together in external nature, 
that it is impossible for the conception of a three-sided figure to get into 
the mind without carrying into the mind with it the conception of three 
angles. Therefore, when we have once got the conception of a trilateral, we 
have no need of further experience to prove triangularity. The conception 
itself, which represents all our previous experience, suffices. And if tho 
association theory be true, it must follow from it that whenever any property 
of external things is in the relation to the things which is required for the 
formation of an inseparable association, that property will get into the con- 
ception, and be believed without further proof. Dr. Ward will say that 
triangularity is not included in the conception of trilateral But this is 
only true in the sense that triangularity is not in the connotation of the name. 
Many attributes, not included in the definition, are included in the concep- 
tion. Dr. Ward cannot but see that on the experience hypothesis, this not 
only may, but must be the case.”—On Hamilton, p. 337, note. 
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The proposition ‘all trilaterals are triangular”’—so Mr. Mill 
answers in effect—is indubitably ampliative ; because the idea 
expressed by the predicate is not identical with, nor con- 
tained in, that expressed by the subject. But the judgment 
expressed by the proposition is not ampliative at all, but 
explicative.* Why? Because, in consequence of the singular 
uniform ity of my past experience, I have come to include 
triangularity in my very idea of trilateralness; because, 
through this uniformity of experience, I have acquired an in- 
ability of thinking of a figure as trilateral, without at the same 
moment (implicitly at least) thinking of it as triangular. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Mill then, when an adult expresses the proposi- 
tion that “all trilaterals are triangular,”’—the judgment which 
he elicits would be truly analyzed and expressed by a different 
proposition; by the proposition, that “all figures which have 
three sides and three angles are triangular.” But this pro- 

osition is of course purely explicative, and is admitted by 
Mr. Mill himself to be self-evident. 

We are so very confident of our cause, that we earnestly 
desire to exhibit Mr. Mill’s theory at its thoroughly best ad- 
vantage. We will put ittherefore this way. The proposition 
was once placed before me for the first time in a formulized 
shape (perhaps in some “ object-lesson”’), that “ horses differ 
greatly from each other in colour.” Though (by hypothesis) 
I have never before expressly contemplated that proposition 
in form, I at once recognize it as expressing a freshly 
familiar truth ; a truth vividly known to me by every day’s 
experience. Now the very same thing took place—so Mr. Mill 
would say—when the proposition was first placed before me 
in a formulized shape, that “ all trilaterals are triangular”: I 
recognized it at once, as expressing a freshly familiar truth, 
vividly known to me by every day’s experience. According 
to Mr. Mill, the triangularity of trilaterals is a truth as 
freshly known to me by daily experience, as is the fact that 
horses are of different colours or that wood floats on water. 
Nay, according to Mr. Mill, the first-named truth is known 
to me with indefinitely greater freshness of familiarity, than 





* It may be asked how our ascription of this opinion to Mr. Mill is recon- 
cileable with our recent statement, that he regards mathematical axioms as 
ampliative propositions. But the answer is most easy. According to 
him, my judgment that all trilaterals are triangular was ampliative when first 
I formed it, and indeed for a considerable time afterwards. He considers 
that it was first formed through my experience of external nature; and 
that it became more and more familiar and intensified by the same cause, 
until at last (as explained in the text) it became part of my mind’s habitual 
furniture and is easily mistaken for an intuition. 

VOL. XXI.—NO. XLI. [New Sevies.] D 
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are the two latter. For consider. Mr. Mill admits that all 
mankind are under an incapacity of conceiving, that even 
Omnipotence could form a non-triangular trilateral ; whereas 
no one of cultivated mind has the slightest difficulty in con- 
ceiving, that Omnipotence could make wood sink in the water, 
or could make all horses of the same colour. And it is 
Mr. Mill’s precise allegation, that this contrast arises ex- 
clusively from the fact, that experience is so very much more 
peremptorily uniform (if we may so express ourselves) in 
testifying the triangularity of trilaterals, than in testifying 
the above-named properties of wood and of horses.t Mr. 
Mili’s contention then is as follows: ‘The truth that all 
trilaterals are triangular, is known by every one with in- 
definitely greater freshness of familiarity, than the truth that 
wood floats upon water.” This is what he affirms, and what we 
deny ; and it is precisely on this point that issue is joined. 


As politicians would say, we cannot desire a better issue than 
this to go to the country upon. We affirm as an indubitable 
matter of fact, that Mr. Mill is here contradicted by the most 
obvious experience. We affirm as an indubitable matter of 
fact, that ninety-nine hundredths of mankind—not only do not 
know the triangularity of trilaterals with this extraordinary 
freshness of familiarity—but do not know it at all. Those 
‘who have not studied the elements of geometry—with hardly 
an exception—if they were told that trilaterals are triangular 
(and if they understood the statement) would as simply receive 





+ “Dr. Ward says that mere constant and uniform experience cannot 
possibly account for the mind’s conviction of self-evident necessity. Nor do 
I pretend that it does. The experience must not only be constant and uni- 
form, but the juxtaposition of the facts in experience must be immediate 
and close ; as well as early, familiar, and so free from even the semblance 
of an exception that no counter-association could possibly arise.” (On 
Hamilton, p. 339, note.) “ Whether the” mathematical ‘“ axiom needs con- 
firmation or not, it receives confirmation in almost every instant of our 
lives. . . . Experimental proof crowds in upon us in such endless profusion, 
and without one instance in which there can be even a suspicion of an 
exception to the rule, that we should soon have stronger ground for believing 
the axiom, even as an experimental truth, than we have for almost any of the 
general truths which we confessedly learn from the evidence of the senses. 
Independently of 4 priori evidence, we should certainly believe it with an 
intensity of conviction far greater than we accord to any ordinary physical 
truth. . . . Where then is the necessity for assuming that our recognition 
of these truths hasa different origin from the rest of our knowledge, when 
its existence is perfectly accounted for by supposing its origin to be the 
same ? when the causes which produce belief in all other instances, exist 
in this instance, and in a degree of strength as much superior to what exists 
in other cases, as the intensity of the belief itself is superior ?”—Logic, 
vol. i, p. 267. 
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a new piece of information, as they did when they were first 
told the death of Napoleon III. Then as to those who are 
beginning the study of mathematics. A youth of fifteen, 
we said in our second article, is beginning to learn geo- 
metry ; and his tutor points out to him that every trilateral is 
triangular. Does he naturally reply—as he would if his 
tutor were telling him that horses are of different colowrs— 
“of course the fact is so; I have observed it a thousand 
times”? On the contrary, in all probability, the propo- 
sition will be entirely new to him; and yet, notwithstanding 
its novelty, will at once commend itself as a self-evident 
truth.” * Lastly take those who learned the elements of 
geometry when they were young, and are now busily engaged 
in political or forensic, or commercial life. If the triangularity 
of trilaterals were mentioned to them, they would remember 
doubtless that they had besn taught in their youth to see the 
self-evidence of this truth ; but they would also remember, that 
for years and years it had been absent from their thoughts. 
Is it seriously Mr. Mill would allege, that they know the tri- 
angularity of trilaterals with the same freshness of familiar 
experience (or rather with indefinitely greater freshness of 
familiar experience) with which they know the tendency of 
fire to burn and of water to quench it? or with which they 
respectively know the political events of the moment, or the 
practice of the courts, or the habits of the Stock Exchange ? 
If he did allege this in his zeal for a theory, we should con- 
fidently appeal against =o eccentric a statement to the common 
sense and common experience of mankind. 

But is it not then—Mr. Mill might ask—a matter to every 
man of every-day experience, that trilaterals are triangular ? 
If by ‘‘ every-day experience” he means “ every day obser- 
vation” —and his argument requires this—we answer con- 
fidently in the negative. Even if we could not lay our finger 
on the precise fallacy which has misled Mr. Mill, it would be 
none the less certain that he has been misled. It cannot 
possibly be true that the triangularity of trilaterals is a matter 
to every man of every-day observation, because (as we said 
just now) patently and undeniably the mass of men know 
nothing whatever about it. But Mr. Mill’s fallacy is obvious 





* Mr. Mill does not directly reply to this allegation of ours. Nor does he 
notice Mr. Mahaffy’s testimony, quoted by us in the note. “A mathe- 
matical friend,” says the latter, “ told me he perfectly well remembered, when 
a boy, being taught, without understanding it, the axiom, that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space. When the fourth proposition of Euclid was 
shown to him, he remembers the universality and necessity of the axiom at 
once flashing on him.” 

Dp 2 
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enough, to those who will look at facts as they really are. 
In the first place—putting aside that very small minority 
who are predominantly occupied with mathematical studies— 
the very notion of a “trilateral” does not occur to men at 
all, except acccidentally and on rare occasions. It is not 
because my eyes light by chance on three straws mutually 
intersecting, or on some other natural object calculated to 
suggest a trilateral—that therefore any thought of that 
figure either explicitly or implicitly enters my mind. I am 
probably musing on matters indefinitely more interesting 
and exciting; the prospects of the coming parliamentary 
division, or the point of law which I am going down to argue, 
or the symptoms of the patient whom I am on my way to 
visit, or the probable fluctuation of the funds. The keen geo- 
metrician may see trilaterals in stocks and stones, and think 
of trilaterals on the slightest provocation: but what proportion 
of the human race are keen geometricians ? 

Then secondly—still excluding these exceptional geome- 
tricians—for a hundred times that observation might suggest 
to me the thought of a trilateral, not more than once perhaps 
will it suggest to me the triangularity of such trilateral. 
Mr. M‘il himself will admit, we suppose, that such explicit 
observation is comparatively rare ; but he will urge probably, 
that I implicitly observe the triangularity of every trilateral 
which I remark. We will make then a very simple sup- 
position ; for the purpose of testing this suggestion, as well as 
tor one or two other purposes connected with our argument. 
We will suppose that all rose stalks within the reach of human 
observation had leaves of the same shape with each other. On 
such supposition, the shape of its stalk-leaves would be a more 
obvious and obtrusive attribute of the rose, than is triangu- 
larity of the trilateral; and yet beyond all possibility of 
doubt one might very frequently observe a rose, without 
even implicitly noticing the shape of its stalk-leaves. The 
present writer can testify this at first-hand. In a life of 
sixty odd years, he has often enough smelt roses and 
handled their stalks; and yet he had not the slightest 
notion whether their leaves are or are not similarly shaped, 
until he asked the question for the very purpose of this illus- 
tration. And it is plain that if he has not observed the 
mutual dissimilarity of their leaves,—neither would he have 
observed their similarity did it exist. Now we appeal to our 
readers’ common sense, whether what we said at starting is 
not undeniably true; viz., that every ordinary person is very 
far more likely to observe the shape of rose-stalk leaves, than to 
observe the number of angles formed by the sides of a trilateral. 
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At the same time we fully admit, that many a man may have 
implicitly observed the similarity of shape in rose-stalk leaves 
(supposing such similarity to exist) without having explicitly 
adverted to the fact until he heard it mentioned ; and in like 
manner this or that man may have implicitly observed the 
triangularity of various trilaterals. But sucha circumstance does 
but give occasion to another disproof of Mr. Mill’s theory. 
Suppose I have implicitly observed the former phenomenon. 
I hear the proposition stated, that the shape of all rose-stalk 
leaves is similar; and I set myself to test its truth by my 
former experience. I consult my confused remembrance of 
numerous instances, in which I have looked at rose-stalks ; 
and I come to assert with more or less positiveness, that all 
those within my observation have had similar leaves. On the 
other hand I wish, let us suppose, to test the proposition, that 
all trilaterals are triangular. If Mr. Mill’s theory were true, I 
should proceed as in the foregoing instance; I should con- 
template my confused remembrance of numerous instances, in 
which I have observed the triangularity. But the fact is most 
different from this. I do not consult at all my memory of 
past experience; but give myself to the contemplation of 
some imaginary trilateral, which I have summoned .into my 
thoughts. And the impression which I receive from such 
contemplation, is not at all that the various trilaterals I have ob- 
served in times past are triangular, but that in no possible world 
could non-triangular trilaterals exist. Observe then these 
two respective cases. My process of reason has been funda- 
mentally different in the two; and the impression which I 
receive from that process will have been fundamentally dif- , 
ferent in the two: consequently the two cases are funda- 
mentally different, instead of being (as they would be 
on Mr. Mill’s theory) entirely similar. 

Our readers will observe, that we have just now twice used 
the word “impression,” instead of such more definite terms 
as “cognition” or “intuition.” Our reason for this is easily 
given. By the admission of Mr. Mill himself, every adult, 
who gives his mind to the careful thought of trilaterals, receives 
the impression that their triangularity is a necessary truth: 
but Mr. Mill denies that this impression is a genuine intuition, 
and we could not of course assume what Mr. Mill denies. 

Here we bring to a close the exhibition of our first argu- 
ment against Mr. Mill; an argument which we must maintain 
to be simply final and conclusive, even if no second were 
adducible. According to his theory, the triangularity of 
trilaterals (or any other geometrical axiom) is a phenomenon 
known to all men with as great freshness of familiarity, as the 
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phenomenon that fire burns, or that water quenches it: or 
rather the former class of phenomena is known to all men 
with incomparably greater freshness of familiarity, than the 
latter. But such a proposition is undeniably inconsistent with 
the most patent and indubitable facts. This circumstance 
would of course be fatal to Mr. Mill, even though we were 
entirely unable to account for it psychologically ; but (as we 
have further argued) it can be psychologically accounted for 
with the greatest possible ease. 

A second argument has been incidentally included in our 
exposition of the first. The mental process, whereby I 
come to cognise the truth of a geometrical axiom, is funda- 
mentally different from the mental process, whereby I 
come to recognize the truth of an experienced fact ; whereas, 
on Mr. Mill’s theory, these two processes would be simply 
identical. 

There is a third and perfectly distinct line of argument, 
which has been urged with great cogency by modern neces- 
sists against the phenomenistic school. We have hitherto 
been advocating the necessary character of geometrical 
axioms, as an inferential truth; and this is the line (we 
think) most in harmony with the ordinary language of 
Catholic philosophers. But non-Catholic necessists have 
powerfully advocated the same truth, as one immediately 
declared by the human faculties. Let us revert to our 
specimen instance. We have hitherto contemplated the pro- 
position, that “all trilaterals are triangular”: we have argued 
that the proposition is undeniably self-evident, and from this 
we have inferred that it is also necessary. But we will now 
contemplate a different proposition: viz., that ‘the trian- 
gularity of trilaterals is a necessary truth.” We maintain, in 
accordance with many modern philosophers, that this propo- 
sition is immediately declared by the human faculties ; that it 
is self-evident ; that it is recognized as true, by a mere pon- 
dering of its sense and comparison of its terms. Mr. Mill 
himself admits that the declaration of the human faculties is 
prima facie in our favour; while we on our side allege, that 
profounder self-inspection does but corroborate and intensify 
men’s prima facie impression. We think indeed that in no way 
will the truth of our allegation be more effectively forced on the 
inquirer’s conviction, than by his considering (as we shall now 
proceed to do) Mr. Mill’s attempted refutation thereof. He 
lays very great stress on this alleged refutation; and says 
that the principle on which it rests is one which intui- 
tionists ought to have specially considered, ‘‘ because it is the 
basis of the” phenomenistic “theory.” (On Hamilton, p. 314.) 
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We can only reply, that the phenomenistic theory in that case 
rests on a basis of extraordinary frailty. 

Mr. Mill distinctly admits that, when the human mind con- 
templates mathematical axioms, there arises in it a certain 
“conviction of self-evident necessity”: but he considers 
that this conviction can be satisfactorily explained, without 
accounting it a genuine intuition. These are his words in 
reply to ourselves. 


Dr. Ward says that mere uniform and constant experience cannot possibly 
account for the mind’s conviction of self-evident necessity. Nor do I pretend 
that it does. The experience must not only be constant and uniform, but 
the juxtaposition of the facts in experience must be immediate and close, 
as well as early, familiar, and so free from even the semblance of an exception, 
that no counter-association can possibly arise. (On Hamilton, p. 339.) 


Now we must admit at once, that this reply is no after- 
thought of Mr. Mill’s, but that on the contrary he had re- 
peatedly made the same statement on earlier occasions; and 
indeed in one passage which we actually quoted (pp. 294-6). 
We must admit therefore, that in our second article we did 
not sufficiently bear in mind Mr. Mill’s previous explanation ; 
and we must accordingly withdraw a reply to him, which we 
pressed with some confidence in pp. 289-90, but which 
he has shown in his rejoinder to labour under this fault. This 
however of course by the way, as it does not affect the merits 
of Mr. Mill’s argument itself. That argument, it will be seen, 
runs thus. That “conviction,” he says, “of self-evident 
necessity,’”’ which I receive when I contemplate a geometrical 
axiom, cannot be shown to be a genuine intuition; because it 
may be accounted for in quite a different way. In what way? 
we ask. He replies by the following syllogism. 

Major. “If there be a phenomenon so circumstanced, that 
not only my experience of it is constant and uniform, but the 
juxtaposition of facts in experience is immediate and close and 
so free from even the persistent * semblance of an exception 
that no counter-association can possibly arise—an impression 
will inevitably be made on my mind, that this phenomenon is 
a self-evidently necessary truth.” 

Minor. “ But the triangularity of trilaterals, or any other 
geometrical axiom, is a phenomenon thus circumstanced.” 

The consequent is obvious. 

Now plainly Mr. Mill would do nothing for his cause, if we 
could successfully deny either of his premisses; but it so 
happens that we confidently deny both. We will begin with 





* Our reason for inserti “ the word “ persistent ” will presently appear. 
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the minor; which is expressed somewhat more clearly and 
emphatically a few pages earlier. A geometrical axiom, he 
says (p. 334) (1) is ‘founded on an experience beginning 
from birth, and never for many minutes intermitted in our 
waking hours”: while on the other hand (2) no counter- 
association is ever formed; because “ experience affords” no 
“case of persistent illusion,” in which such axiom has even 
the semblance of being contradicted. We have said that we 
deny both Mr. Mill’s major and his minor; and we now add, 
that we deny also both the statements contained in his minor. 

We deny then altogether (1) that a geometrical axiom is 
“founded on an experience never for many minutes inter- 
mitted in our waking hours.” On the contrary, as regards 
the mass of mankind, we affirm (and have already given 
ample reasons for our affirmation) that the triangularity of 
trilaterals has never been to them a matter of observation at 
all, Of course a necessist will be the last to deny, that men’s 
experience of such triangularity has been “constant and 
uniform” in this sense, that they have never once experienced 
any phenomenon inconsistent therewith : but such an admission 
gives no help whatever to Mr. Mill’s reasoning. 

Then (2) what does Mr. Mill mean, when he further says 
that experience affords no case of persistent illusion, in which 
any geometrical axiom has even the semblance of being con- 
tradicted? ‘That there are “ illusions” of the kind, he ex- 
pressly admits, though denying that such illusions are “ per- 
sistent ” ; for he proceeds at once to mention one himself. 
“In the case of parallel lines,” he says, “the laws of per- 
spective do present such anillusion: they do to the eye appear 
to meet in both directions, and consequently to inclose a 
space.’ Mr. Mahaffy had given another instance: viz., a 
straight stick, appearing bent in the water; and presenting 
thereby an illusion contradictory to the axiom, that a straight 
line is the shortest way between two points. But Mr. Mill 
replies, that these are not “ persistent ” illusions ; and explains 
himself to mean (p. 335, note) that their “ illusory character is 
at once seen, from the immediate accessibility of the evidence 
which disproves them.” Observe what is involved in this. 

There are two different classes of truths, which we may be 
allowed for the present purpose to call geometrical and 
physical axioms respectively ;* both of which Mr. Mill regards 
as unknown except through experience. He admits however, 
that the former class produce on my mind an inevitable im- 





* We here are for the moment using the word “axioms” in the inaccurate 
sense of “obvious and elementary truths.” 
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pression of their being necessary, while the latter produce no 
such impression at all. We ask him to explain how this 
difference arises, if both classes really rest on the same kind 
of evidence. He replies firstly, that geometrical axioms are 
known by far more unintermittent observation than physical : 
and on this part of his answer we have already rejoined. He 
replies secondly, that no persistent illusions befall me, in which 
geometrical axioms have even the semblance of being con- 
tradicted ; whereas in the case of all physical axioms I am 
exposed to such illusions. In other words, according to 
Mr. Mill, I am from time to time under an illusion, that fire 
does not burn, nor stones sink in the water,—without any 
“evidence” being “immediately accessible” to me, which 
would correct such illusion. Mr. Mill, we are sure, cannot 
have soberly intended this: yet, unless he intended it, his 
elaborate argumentative structure is in ruins.* 

We deny then the second proposition of his minor, no less 
peremptorily than we deny the first. We deny that men’s ex- 
perience of geometrical axioms is exempt from liability to 
illusion, in any sense which can assist Mr. Mill’s argument. 

Before proceeding to Mr. Mill’s major, let us revert for a 
moment to our cld instance; the impression which he admits 
to be inevitably made on my mind, that the triangularity of 
trilaterals is a necessary truth. Does he mean that this is 
merely a superficial impression ? that my faculties, if carefully 
and accurately consulted, declare such impression to be un- 
founded? Or does he fall back on his theory of primordial 





* After the substance of this article had been completed, we came for the 
first time across a work on Kant by Mr. Mahaffy, from whose earlier volume 
we gave an extract in our second article. Had we met with it sooner, we 
should have made much use of it ; as it travels over many parts of the same 
ground which we have ourselves trodden. We give an extract bearing on 
what is said in the text :— 

Mr. Mill “ had said ‘had but experience afforded a case of illusion’ in which” 
mathematical “truths appeared to be reversed, the counter-association might 
have been sufficient to disprove the supposed necessity of thought. In other 
words, had we but the least starting-point to help our imagination in doing 
it, we would have conceived the reverse of 2+ 2—=4, or of a straight line 
being the shortest between two points. This statement I took up, and showed 
that in our every-day life there were such things as double vision of an object 
single to the touch, and a straight stick appearing bent in the water. I 
argued that on Mr. Mill’s showing, these natural objects should have been 
sufficient to defeat ” the supposed necessity, “and that still they were not so.. . 
I did not mean to maintain [as Mr. Mill’s answer implies] that mankind had 
reason to believe that 1 = 2, or that a bent line was the shortest way between 
two points ; but merely that, on Mr. Mill’s own showing, we had a sufficient 
amount of experience to enable us to§conceive it.” Kant’s “ Critical Philo- 
sophy ” (pp. 157, 158). 
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certitude, and give up the testimony of men’s ewisting facul- 
ties altogether? If the latter be his meaning, of course we 
can only refer to what we urged in the earlier part of this 
article. It is impossible to know that my faculties, when I 
was a baby in arms, would have declared the necessity of a 
geometrical axiom ; just as it is impossible to know that they 
would have faithfully represented to me my experience of one 
hour back. If Mr. Millis prepared on that account to dis- 
believe the distinctest declarations of his memory, he will 
doubtless be consistent in disbelieving, on the same ground, 
the necessity of geometrical axioms. But as Mr. Mill always 
takes the trustworthiness of memory for granted, an appeal 
from him to men’s primordial faculties as their rule of certitude 
is the most glaring of inconsistencies. 

We are anxious, however, throughout—so confident we are 
of our cause—to exhibit Mr. Mill’s position at its greatest 
possible advantage: and we will take for granted therefore, 
that his appeal is to men’s ewisting faculties. His major premiss 
then will be the- following: ‘‘ Let there be a phenomenon so 
circumstanced, that not only my experience of it is constant 
and uniform, but the juxtaposition of facts in experience im- 
mediate and close, and so free from the persistent semblance 
of an exception, that no counter-association can possibly arise. 
In such case (1) a superficial impression will inevitably be 
made on my mind, that this phemonenon is a self-evidently 
necessary truth; but (2) my faculties, if carefully and accu- 
rately consulted, will declare such impression to be unfounded.” 
Mr. Mill’s major then, like his minor, contains two separate 
statements; and in the case of his major moreover, just as in 
the case of his minor, we entirely deny them both. 

The first of these statements however is so comparatively 
unimportant, that a very few words will suffice for its examina- 
tion. Mr. Mill alleges a supposed psychological fact ; viz. that 
certain conditions generate in the human mind an inevitable 
prima facie impression, that certain propositions are necessary. 
What evidence does he adduce of this supposed fact? Abso- 
lutely none. He may say perhaps that conclusive proof is 
impossible from the nature of the case; that he does not even 
pretend that his conditions apply, except to propositions which 
his opponents regard as really necessary. But at least he 
might have applied something like what he calls “‘ the method 
of concomitant variation” ; he might have shown that in pro- 
portion as there is a nearer approach to the fulfilment of his 
conditions, in that proportion there is a nearer approach to the 
generation of this superficial impression. But the fact is 
indubitably otherwise. Allmen have unceasing experience of 
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certain very obvious physical phenomena; yet no one has the 
faintest appreciable tendency towards doubting, that Omni- 
potence could make fire innocuous, could make wood sink in 
the water, or could make stones float thereon. 

But at last the question is one of fact, not theory; and its 
gist lies in the second of the two statements which we have 
included in Mr. Mill’s major. The question in fact is simply 
this : what do the human faculties declare concerning geome- 
trical axioms? We have always readily conceded to Mr. Mill, 
that a man’s self-inspection is often very defective; and that he 
will again and again carelessly ascribe to his faculties some 
avouchment, which is not really theirs. As to this however, 
there is one, and only one, reasonable appeal; viz., from a 
superficial to a profounder examination of the human conscious- 
ness. Let as many competent inquirers as possible devote 
themselves to this examination; let them by painstaking 
introspection ponder on the true nature of their mind’s avouch- 
ment, when they contemplate the triangularity of a trilateral. 
Is that avouchment such as the following: “1 have never met 
with nor heard of a non-triangular trilateral’? Or is it not 
rather: ‘‘ A non-triangular trilateral is an intrinsically im- 
possible chimera, which Omnipotence itself could not fashion ”’? 
There are several arguments, we consider, any one of which 
may with entire conclusiveness be directed against Mr. Mill’s 
theory : yet we could be content (were it requisite) to abandon 
them all; and to rest our whole case on the issue we have just 
raised. 

In fact Mr. Mill’s silence on this matter is the most emphatic 
controversial support which can well be imagined. It is im- 
possible to obtain from him a categorical statement, that the 
existing faculties of an adult declare the “ contingent ”’* 
character of mathematical axioms. We say with some con- 
fidence, that no such statement is to be found in any of his 
writings ; and that just where we should most expect such a 
statement, he seems to check himself in full career, and fall 
back on his amazing theory of primordial certitude. In saying 
then most confidently that the human faculties declare the 
necessary character of geometrical axioms, we do but say what 
Mr. Mill himself nowhere ventures expressly to deny. 


_So far we have been considering Mr. Mill’s negative thesis ; 
viz., that mathematical axioms are not cognizable as necessary 
truths. But his positive thesis is not so easily intelligible. 





* By “contingent,” we need hardly say, is simply meant the contradictory 
of “ necessary.” 
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No one (we believe) was ever more anxious than Mr. Mill to 
treat his opponents with perfect fairness: but in fact he has 
altogether failed to treat them fairly in this particular 
matter; because he has kept so much in the background 
his own actual theory, on the degree of certitude possessed 
by these axioms, and on the grounds which he considers 
sufficient to establish that certitude. He declares indeed, 
again and again, that their universal truth is amply proved 
by uniform experience; but we find it most difficult to 
understand what he means by this allegation. Reverting 
to an earlier example, let us suppose that all rose-stalks, 
known as within human experience, have been observed to 
possess leaves similar in shape ; what conclusion should I have a 
right to draw from this circumstance? I could not know that, 
even in Dorsetshire or Hampshire, some fresh method of plant- 
ing or sowing might not be found to produce indubitable roses, 
growing on stalks totally different in shape from those hitherto 
experienced ; and I could not even guess that, in some newly- 
discovered country, such rose-trees should not be found 
abundant. In like manner we do not see how Mr. Mill could 
reasonably even guess but that, in some newly-discovered 
country, a tree may be found, the wood of which shall possess 
the capability of being formed into quadrangular trilaterals. 
He says indeed that the truth of mathematical axioms “per- 
vades all nature ;” but how can he reasonably even guess that 
this is the case? What stronger reason can he possibly have 
for his opinion that trilaterals are everywhere triangular, than 
his ancestors had for their opinion, that all swans are white, 
and that all metals sink in the water ? * 

Here however, as in several other instances, Mr. Mill has 
shown himself too clearsighted, to be quite satisfied with his 
own position ; and he takes refuge in a thinly-disgnised repro- 
duction of that very necessist theory, which he so energetically 
repudiates. This fact is so very curious and characteristic, 
that we beg our readers to give it special attention. 

“That a straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points, we do not doubt to be true,” says Mr. Mill, ‘‘ even in 
the region of the fixed stars.” (Logic, vol. i., pp. 362-3.) 
What right has Mr. Mill, we asked, to hold this truth without 
doubt? He regards this axiom as merely a fact known by 





* “'Phat all metals sink in water, was an uniform experience, from the origin 
of the human race to the discovery of potassium in the present century by 
Sir Humphry Davy. That all swans are white, was an uniform experience 
down to the discovery of Australia,”—Mill’s Logic (vol. i. p. 305). 

t pp. 105-6. 
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experience. But “in distant parts of the stellar regions,” he 
affirms (vol. ii. p. 108), ‘‘ where phenomena may be entirely 
unlike those with which we are acquainted, it would be folly 
to affirm confidently that ” those laws prevail ‘‘ which we have 
found to hold universally on our own planet.” In our second 
article (p. 303) we asked him distinctly how he could recon- 
cile these two statements; how he could regard a certain 
property of stellar straight lines as a truth known by ex- 
perience, while he admitted that the stellar region is beyond 
the reach of experience. Mr. Mill tacitly replies, by correcting 
the earlier sentence. “That a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points we do not doubt,” he had said, 
“‘to be true even in the region of the fixed stars.” But now 
he adds in a note a qualification. “ In strictness, wherever the 
present constitution of space exists ; which we have ample reason 
to believe that it does, in the region of the fixed stars.” In 
the new note of his work on Hamilton, written with avowed 
reference to our criticism, he expresses the same theory more 
fully. We italicise a few words. 


Only if space itself is everywhere what we conceive it to be, can our conclu- 
sions from the conception be everywhere objectively true. The truths of 
geometry are valid, wherever the constitution of space agrees with what it is 
within our means of observation. That space cannot anywhere be differ- 
ently constituted, or that Almighty power could not make a different consti- 
tution of it, we know not (p. 338, note.) 


Here is a most undeniable ampliative proposition: viz., 
“wherever the present constitution of space exists, a straight 
line is always the shortest distance between two points.” Yet 
Mr. Mill admits that this ampliative proposition is cognizable, 
independently of experience, as a “conclusion from the 
conception” of space. It is really difficult to imagine a 
more explicit surrender of the whole point at issue between 
him and ourselves. 

Or we may express the same self-contradiction of Mr. Mill’s, 
in a somewhat different shape. It is impossible, Mr. Mill 
confesses, to know by experience that in the stellar region 
trilaterals are triangular ; because in that region “ phenomena 
may be totally unlike those with which we are acquainted” : 
yet, according to him, I may confidently “ conclude”’ their trian- 
gularity, from my “ conception” of stellar “space.” In like 
manner therefore, as to earthly trilaterals. I need not resort 
to experience for my knowledge of their triangularity ; but 
I may “ conclude” that attribute, from my very ‘‘ conception” 
of earthly “space.” This is the very proposition, which 
hitherto we have been engaged in affirming and he in denying. 
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Here we close our direct and central conflict with Mr. Mill. 
We have confined our attention to geometrical axioms, and 
indeed almost exclusively to one such axiom; because the 
more closely the issue can be narrowed, the greater hope there 
is of arriving at a definite decision. Nor is there any incon- 
venience in such a course: because (1) it is very easy for 
inquirers to apply to other mathematical axioms what has been 
said of one; and because (2) if there were so much as one 
ampliative judgment which Mr. Mill admitted to be 
necessary, by that very admission he would be a refugee from 
the phenomenistic to the necessist camp. 

On arithmetical axioms in particular, we will content our- 
selves with placing on record the point atissue. We gave, as 
our specimen instance, the axiom “2 + 9 = 3 + 8”; and Mr. 
Mill replies to us, in the new edition of his work on Hamilton, 
at p. 3389. While we confidently maintain against Mr. Mill 
that the axiom is self-evident, we nevertheless entirely agree 
with him that it is deducible from one still simpler; from the 
axiom, that ‘‘change of arrangement makes no difference in the 
number of objects.”* We further heartily agree with him, 
that this latter judgment is ampliative and not merely expli- 
cative. On the other hand,—whereas he alleges that man’s 
knowledge of it is derived only from experience,—we maintain 
on the contrary, that the axiom is not merely self-evident, but 
among the most superficially obvious of self-evident truths. 
After the discussion of the previous pages, we need not trouble 
our readers with arguments on this head. 

One or two subordinate points were incidentally raised in 
our second article; and it will be more satisfactory not to 
pass entirely over Mr. Mill’s replies on those issues. At the 
same time our notice of those replies must necessarily be very 
brief ; and we may mention to our readers for their relief, that 
they can pass over what follows, without losing any essential 

art of our argument. 

(1) Mr. Mill had argued as follows : 


Many persons who have been frightened in childhood can never be alone 
in the dark without irrepressible terrors. Many a person is unable to revisit 
a particular place, or to think of a particular event, without recalling acute 
feelings of grief or reminiscences of suffering. If the facts which created these 





* Mr. Mill says inadvertently, “change of position” : but we need hardly 
point out, that arithmetical axioms apply to succession in time, or indeed to 
any other aggregation, no less than to position in place. 

In an earlier article we explained, in accordance with scholastic writers, 
that various propositions are self-evident, which nevertheless may be deduced 
from other self-evident propositions. (July, 1869, pp. 158-9.) 
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strong associations in individual minds had been common toall mankind 
from their earliest infancy, and had, when the associations were fully formed, 
been forgotten, we should have had a necessity of thought ; one of those 
necessities which are supposed to prove an objective law, and an & priori 
mental connection between ideas. 

We replied to this (p. 291) that a mere necessity of feeling 
has never been affirmed to prove “an & priori connection 
between two ideas.” Mr. Mill, however, thus rejoins (On 
Hamilton, p. 329, note) : 


If the person in whose mind a given spot is associated with terrors, had 
entirely forgotten the fact by which it came to be so; and if the rest of 
mankind, or even only a great number of them, felt the same terror on 
coming to the same place, and were equally unable to account for it ; there 
would certainly grow up a conviction that the place had a natural quality of 
terribleness, which would probably fix itself in the belief that the place 
was under a curse, or was the abode of some invisible object of terror. 


Of course we entirely deny this. We would ask any disciple 
of Mr. Mill this simple question. Let us suppose that Mr. 
Mill’s conditions were fulfilled : we ask, what is that particular 
ampliative judgment which, on that supposition, men would 
suppose themselves to cognize as self-evident? Mr. Mill 
avowedly cannot answer this question. They might think 
it self-evident, he says, that the place was under a curse; or 
they might think it self-evident, that the place was the abode 
of some terrific object; but it is not (according to him) more 
-_ probable, that they would think it either the one or the 
other. 

(2) We further objected (p. 292) that Mr. Mill had used the 
words “ necessity of thought ” in two different senses: a “ law 
of nature whereby I necessarily think”; and “a law of nature 
whereby I think as necessary.” Mr Mill replies (On Hamilton, 
p-. 339) that the only evidence which can be given for my 
thinking a thing as necessary, is my necessarily thinking it. 
But we had adduced evidence of a totally different character. 
Mr. Mill proceeds indeed to say, that he has refuted our 
arguments for this different kind of evidence; but our 
preceding pages have, we trust, sufficiently shown, that his 
alleged refutation is invalid. 

(3) Mr. Mill admits, that men possess the power of cognizing 
mathematical axioms by means of purely mental experience. 
He accounts for this power, by “one of the characteristic 
properties of geometrical forms;” viz., “that they can be 
painted in the imagination with a distinctness equal to the 
reality.” We urged against him that, in thus speaking, he 
entirely leaves out of account arithmetical and algebraic 
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axioms; though these, equally with geometrical, can be arrived 
at by purely mental experimentation. He replies (On 
Hamilton, p. 340) as follows: 


I do not leave them out of account; but have assigned in my Logic 
another and equally conclusive reason why they can be studied in our 
conception alone: namely, that arithmetical and algebraic axioms, being true 
not of any particular kind of thing but of all things whatever, any mental 
conceptions whatever will adequately represent them. 


We fully admit that in his Logic (vol. i., pp. 293-5) Mr. 
Mill sets forth the true doctrine, that arithmetical axioms hold 
good, not of any particular kind of thing, but of all things 
whatever. But we cannot for the life of us see that he 
anywhere assigns this doctrine as a “reason why they can be 
studied ” and known to be true, by men’s “conception alone.” 
On the contrary, as it seems to us, he distinctly denies that 
they can be so studied. These are his words: “ All who wish 
to carry the child’s mind with them in teaching arithmetic,—all 
who wish to teach numbers and not mere ciphers,—now teach 
it through the evidence of the senses” (p. 296). 

(4.) There remains to be reconsidered, a reply we gave 
(pp. 304-6) to an argument whch Mr. Mill had based on 
Reid’s “ Geometry of Visibles.” It would carry us much too 
far, if we attempted to make our present rejoinder understood 
by those who do not clearly bear in mind our earlier remarks. 
We will here therefore presuppose them. 

Mr. Mill (On Hamilton, p. 92, note) does not attempt on his 
own account any further discussion on the point ; but contents 
himself with maintaining that Reid was of the same mind with 
Mr. Mill himself, and with referring us to Reid’s own argu- 
ments. We are still perfectly confident, that it is Mr. Mill 
who is opposing Reid. It is certainly not very probable that 
Reid can have intended to argue against the necessary cha- 
racter of mathematical axioms, considering that he habitually 
and earnestly upheld their necessary character. And there is 
one sentence of his, which will put the matter beyond dispute. 

Reid conceived certain imaginary “ Idomenians;”? who 
agree with human beings in every other particular, but who 
possess the sense of sight without any accompanying sense of 
touch. The Idomenians, he says, would regard as self- 
evident certain strange geometrical propositions ; as, e. g., that 
‘every straight line, being sufficiently produced, will re-enter 
into itself.’ ‘The question between Mr. Mill and ourselves is 
this: whether in such an opinion they would be (according 
to Reid) referring to that figure, which human beings call a 
straight line; or, on the contrary, to some totally different 
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figure (viz., the arc of a great circle), which they will have 
learned to call by the name of a straight line. Mr. Mill 
maintains the former alternative, and we the latter. Now let 
our readers observe Reid’s own words, especially those which 
we italicize :— 


This small specimen of the geometry of visibles is intended .. . to de- 
monstrate the truth of what we have affirmed above : namely, that those 
figures and that extension which are the immediate objects of sight [and 
which therefore are those contemplated by the Idomenians] are not the 
figures and the extension about which common geometry is employed (Hamil- 
ton’s edition, p. 148). 


Surely this is final and decisive. 

Our second article, however, was not exclusively devoted to 
the discussion of mathematical axioms ; but contained in its 
later part various general considerations, which tell import- 
antly (as we think) against the doctrine of phenomenism. 
There are only two of these which it has naturally fallen in Mr. 
Mill’s way to answer; and on one of the two—relating to the 
faculty of memory—we have rejoined in the early part of this 
article. The remaining one concerns the very foundation of 
phenomenism. The whole body of doctrine accumulated by a 
phenomenist depends throughout on his premiss, that “ the 
laws of nature are uniform.” Let this premiss be successfully 
denied, and straightway there isno phenomenistic philosophy. 
We allege that phenomenists can adduce no grounds what- 
ever, which will reasonably be accounted sufficient to establish 
their fundamental premiss; and we criticised in that sense 
(pp. 313-317) Mr. Mill’s arguments for the desired conclu- 
sion. In the new edition of his Logic, Mr. Mill replies to 
our criticism (vol. ii. pp. 109-111); though we think few 
readers will fail to see how unsatisfactory is his self-defence. 
The question however is one of such fundamental importance 
in the conflict with phenomenism, that no merely perfunctory 
treatment of it is permissible. In our next essay on Mr. 
Mill then we hope to elucidate the matter in more detail. 

One or two other questions, more or less cognate, are in our 
mind, which we trust also to include in our next paper. And 
so much having been accomplished, we have every hope of 
continuing in subsequent articles without further interrup- 
tion—and still with Mr. Mill as our representative oppo- 
nent—the course of argument which we originally projected, 
against that poison of antitheism, which just now so widely 
and so profoundly infects all the higher speculation of non- 
Catholic Europe. 


VOL, XXI.—NO. xLI. [New Series.] 





Art. II.—THE PROGRESS OF THE GORDON RIOTS. 


Sketch of a Conference with Earl Shelbourne. 
Wesley's Popery calmly Considered. 
Defence of the Protestant Association, 1780. 


_. idea of inflicting some severe punishment, not only 
upon the Papists themselves, but also upon every con- 
spicuous abettor of the Catholic Relief Bill, was a familiar one 
to the great mass of the followers of Lord George Gordon as 
well as to every friend of the Protestant Association. For 
nearly twelve months they had been accustomed to hear the 
most savage denunciations uttered with perfect impunity. The 
pulpit no less than the platform had resounded with every 
kind of menace, and, at the moment of which we write, the 
one hundred thousand members of the Association represented 
a power ready disciplined for evil, and taught to consider the 
chastisement of the Papists a work decreed by heaven. It 
was not to be expected, therefore, that the mere rejection of 
their petition and the defeat of their President, would do any- 
thing more than increase the irritation and the will to do 
mischief of the infuriated thousands who were already on the 
verge of riot and havoc; and nothing can palliate the cowardly 
vacillation of the Government, which though informed for many 
weeks previously of all the doings and threatenings of the 
Association, took no preventive measures, and, to the last, 
clung to the strange hope that sedition would prove itself 
orderly, and that raving intolerance would bring forth only 
fruits of mercy and brotherly love. They were soon to be 
roughly awakened from this unaccountable delusion. 

Before the rising of the House, the mob, which to all 
appearance had dispersed, was already speedily reorganizing 
evidently in obedience to a preconcerted plan. By ten o’clock 
at night it was advancing in three great divisions to the work 
of spoliation and vengeance specially marked out to it. The 
chapel and house of the Sardinian Embassy in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, those of Count Haslay, the Ambassador of Bavaria, in 
Warwick Street, as also the residences of many well-known 
Catholics in and about Moorfields were the first to suffer. At 
Warwick Street, the Bavarian chapel and mansion were soon 
in ruins; all round the neighbourhood of Moorfields, every 
house that was pointed out as cither the dwelling of a Catholic 
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or of one who favoured the Catholic interest, was broken into 
and plundered; while at the “‘ Royal Sardinian,” the sittings, 
altar, pictures, and organ were torn down, thrown into the 
street, and made into a great bonfire. The flames soon 
spread to the chapel itself, which, with the well-known house 
over the archway, burned till midnight without any attempt 
being made to save them, so great was the terror inspired by 
the mob. The distinguished lawyer, Wedderburn (then 
Attorney-General), who was an indignant eye-witness of all that 
passed, having ventured to upbraid with their cowardice the 
firemen who were standing idly by their engines, not daring 
to employ them, was at once set upon by the furious rabble, to 
the cry of, “No Popery! a spy, a spy, lads!” and with 
difficulty escaped with his life. At length, when too late, a 
party of the Foot Guards made their appearance, at sight of 
whom the crowd began to disperse, not without some 
resistance in which several were apprehended. 

But though thus scattered for the moment by the military, 
the real power of the mob to reassemble whenever it should 
choose, for the enticing pastime of destruction and plunder, 
was not in the least degree affected; and so impressed were 
the rioters themselves with a sense of the complete security 
under which they acted, that, as they hurried along in disorderly 
groups, they proclaimed aloud through the dark streets the 
tidings of their first vengeance, and with many an oath and 
imprecation hinted at the more direful things to come. So 
closed the first day and night of the Gordon Riots. 

Saturday, June 3rd, seems to have been deliberately set 
aside by the leaders of the Association, as a day of rest 
preparatory for greater outrages. With the exception of a 
concourse of people in and around Covent Garden, for the 
purpose of seeing and cheering the men who had been appre- 
hended on the previous evening, and who were to be brought 
from the Savoy to Bow Street, there was no tumultuous 
assemblage; and, beyond a deal of groaning and hissing, and 
a little harmless stone-throwing at the Life Guards, as they 
passed along with their prisoners, there was no attempt that 
day at open violence. In the Lords, a motion for an address 
to his Majesty, praying that immediate orders might be issued 
for the prosecution of the “ authors, abettors, and instruments 
of the outrages of Friday on the Houses of Parliament, and 
the chapels and property of the two embassies,” was unani- 
mously agreed to. But the “authors” and “ abettors,” as 
well as their “instruments,” seemed equally to have vanished 
out of sight, and there can be no doubt that had the most 
ordinary amount of resolution and energy been ~~ at 

E 
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this critical juncture, either by the Government, or the 
magistracy, or even by the well-disposed and peaceable 
amongst the citizens, all the after misery and crime would 
have been averted. Unhappily, however, the Government 
was criminally asleep. The justices, with one exception (that 
of Sir John Fielding) spoke openly of the great hazard that 
would be incurred, if any but conciliatory measures were 
adopted, in the then irritated state of the Protestant mind 
—Kennet, the Lord Mayor, was notably an unprincipled, disso- 
lute poltroon, and supposed by many to have actually sided 
with the rioters, while the timorous though well-meaning 
merchants and shopkeepers (with a selfishness for which they 
afterwards paid dearly) prudently shrank out of sight, and 
satisfied their consciences with hoping that nobody might suffer 
much, but that even if the worst befel, it would not besthem- 
selves, but only a few of the most conspicuous members of 
a rather obnoxious sect that would be made to feel the 
popular indignation. As for the Catholics, though of course by 
this time greatly alarmed, they still could not bring themselves 
to believe either in the imminency or the extent of their peril ; 
least of all did it ever occur to them that they were to be left 
to the utter mercy of a savage mob, by that very Govern- 
ment which had but just put them in possession of their 
rights as British subjects. They therefore took no steps 
either for flight or for defence, but like the majority of the 
inhabitants of London and Westminster, tried to think that 
the chief fury of the No-Popery storm had already expended 
itself, and that in fact no more very serious acts of violenee 
were to be apprehended. A few hours sufficed thoroughly 
to undeceive them all. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, as if by necromancy, the mob 
again rose in different parts of the City at once, and in far 
greater numbers than before ; and proceeded to commence in 
full earnest that work of devastation, ruin, and reyenge, for 
which the principles inculcated by the Association had afforded 
the fittest training, and to the complete carrying out of which 
the timidity or the recklessness of the authorities lent a 
deadly sanction. From this day, Sunday, June 4, until the 
following Friday, the great metropolis remained almost 
entirely in the hands of the vilest and most desperate portion 
of its population. Plunder, wanton destruction of property, 
drunken riot, private vengeance, and the rage of irreligious 
zeal, swept on in one mad career unstayed, almost unopposed. 
What London became, while left to these human demons, it 
is now our duty to relate. 

At Moorfields the chapel and schools, as well as several 
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houses were attacked and levelled to the ground. The altar, 
pews, benches, ornaments, crucifixes, and vestments were 
carried by the mob to the adjacent fields, and there burnt. 
At Charles Square, Hoxton, the schools were pulled down. 
All this took place in the presence of large companies of both 
horse and foot soldiery, who, though marched to the various 
scenes of pillage, received no orders to act, and looked on like 
interested spectators. At the half destroyed residences of the 
Catholic Ambassadors, a better fortune prevailed; for the 
Guards from Somerset House, who were on duty there all day 
and ».ight, succeeded, by their resolute manner, in dispersing 
a third party of the rioters, bent upon completing the havoc 
of the previous Friday. But no effective measures were as 
yet adopted, either by the Government or the local magis- 
tracy, and the mob, now thoroughly convinced of the security 
with which they might proceed, began to contemplate and to 
prepare for a more general destruction. 

The appearance on the Monday morning of a proclamation 
offering “the reward of £500 for the apprehension of any 
one concerned in setting fire to or pillaging the Sardinian and 
Bavarian Chapels,” merely had the effect of convincing the 
leaders of the rioters of the necessity of putting more method 
into their violence for the future. They accordingly an- 
nounced that especial vengeance would be taken both upon 
the person and property of all informers and witnesses, and 
to add weight to this threat, they resolved at once to make 
examples of those who had already come forward with evi- 
dence against any of their body. ‘This was the more easy, as 
the names of several who had appeared at Bow Street had 
with great imprudence been given in the newspapers. Ina 
few hours the houses of Rainsforth, in Stanhope Street, of 
Maberley, in Little Queen Street, and of Sir George Saville, 
in Leicester Fields, were in flames. This done, the mob pro- 
ceeded to East Smithfield and Wapping, where they destroyed 
several chapels, schools, and private dwellings; they likewise 
begun to pull down the Protestant Church of S. Catherine, 
because, as they declared, “it was built in the times of 
Popery.” In this, however, they were prevented, by the 
timely arrival of an armed body of “the gentlemen of the 
London Association ” ; whereupon collecting their spoils, they 
marched in drunken disorder to the residence of Lord George, 
in Welbeck Street, and from thence to Marylebone Fields, 
where they kindled huge fires, round which they danced and 
howled, and drank, until, mad with excitement and liquor, 
they rushed away ready for new atrocities. 

By this time the alarm throughout the City was becoming 
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real, and the supremacy of the mob was so generally recog- 
nized that men the most opposed to Gordon and his seditious 
followers put on the blue cockade, in the hope to propitiate 
the ruling power. To add to the confusion and terror, the 
wildest rumours were circulated and believed. Some reported 
that the New River water had been cut off; that the soldiers 
attempting to convey prisoners to Newgate had been set upon 
and obliged to fly; that the magistrates would not use the 
civil power; that the Government was about to treat with the 
rioters, and to accept their own terms. The conduct of 
the legislature indeed was such as to afford ground for the 
most ridiculous surmises, and, what was far more serious, to 
infuse fresh spirit into every disturber of the public tran- 
quillity. It will be hardly credited at the present day, but it 
is the sober truth that up to Monday evening the action of 
the guardians of life and property against sedition and law- 
lessness, was confined to the singular resolution of placing 
some companies of the Light Dragoons at Kennington and 
Newington Butts, for the purpose, they said, of preventing 
any second attempt to hold a meeting in 8. George’s Fields! 
This novel method of quelling a serious riot in one place, by 
stationing the protectors of order and law in another, was 
equalled in folly, and surpassed in audacity by a circum- 
stance for which this truly terrible time will be memorable. 
We allude to the circulation of a handbill, by the Committee 
of the Protestant Association, which made its appearance just 
at this opportune moment, in which the rioters, and all con- 
nected with them, were disavowed, the perpetration of all 
that had hitherto taken place being charged upon the Catholic 
body. In the language of this precious document, the riots 
were said to be :— 


A preconcerted scheme devised to bring odium upon the Protestant 
Association, .. . The Papists have destroyed the Sardinian and Bavarian 
Chapels, and have committed various other outrages, so as to be able to 
charge innocent persons with this crime, therefore all Protestants are re- 
quested to be patient, and above all things not to resort to any measures of 
retaliation. 


This was the very triumph, the crowning deed of unscrupulous 
iniquity, but, as is generally the case with imbecile malice, 
failed in its purpose from very excess. Blinded and bigoted as 
the men of the period were, this calumny, the invention of the 
tertile brain of Wesley, was too monstrous to be accepted. 
For in order to believe it it was necessary to suppose that the 
40,000 men who had assembled under the leadership of Lord 
George Gordon on the previous Friday, who had marched with 
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every sign of sedition to the Houses of Parliament, who had mal- 
treated the members, and who had threatened that very violence 
which a few hours had seen realized, were, after all, innocent, 
harmless, peaceable Protestants ; but that no sooner were they 
retired to the quiet of their homes, than another mob of 
infuriated Papists, and numbering some hundred thousand, 
instantly took their place and assumed their blue cockades, 
and adopted their language, and forthwith proceeded to 
demolish their own places of worship and to destroy their own 
houses and scatter their own property, for the very insufficient 
reason of “ bringing odium upon the Protestant Association !” 
But if any further contradiction of this most injurious falsehood 
were necessary, we may mention that it was proved in the 
after trials of the rioters that the men who carried the great 
banner before Lord George at Westminster were among the 
most conspicuous on the subsequent Wednesday at the burning 
of the Fleet prison. Bateman also who was executed some 
weeks later in Coleman Street for destroying the house of 
Charlton, a Catholic druggist, went to the scaffold in his blue 
cockade, and boasted that he died a martyr to the cause of 
Protestantism. But what can be said to the evidence of the 
following few lines called a “ Protection,” which was sworn to 
on Gordon’s trial, as being in his own handwriting, and which 
he never attempted to deny :— 


All true friends to Protestantism will be particular, and do no injury to 
the property of any true Protestant, as I am well assured the proprietor of 
this house is. He is a staunch good friend to the Cause. All men should 


spare his house. Given to Richard Pound. 
(Signed) GrorGE GorDON. 


It has been strangely put forward as an argument in defence 
of the statement circulated by the Association, that “ among 
the wounded rioters who were conveyed to the hospitals, were 
several Roman Catholics.” But if this can be of any force in 
support of the assertion that the mob was a Catholic one, then 
this other fact (perfectly undeniable), namely, that amongst the 
wounded and those also condemned to death were found several 
negroes, will of course satisfactorily prove that the mob was 
composed of Africans. To argue seriously upon such a point is 
to trifle with the reader’s patience—let us rather resume our 
narrative. 

On Tuesday (June 6th) the Government began to exhibit 
some slight symptoms of returning energy. At the Tower, the 
Houses of Parliament, St. George’s Fields, St. James’s Palace, 
large bodies of troops were under arms ; all the avenues leading 
to the House of Commons were lined with Foot Guards, while 
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parties of Light Horse patrolled from Palace Yard to Abingdon 
Street, no person, except members, being allowed to pass. 
Orders were also despatched to the provinces that every soldier 
who could be spared should march forthwith to the defence of 
the metropolis, and the incessant beating of drums throughout 
the City, told that the various companies of the train-bands 
and volunteers were being called to quarters. This was 
certainly a movement in the right direction, but unfortunately 
it went no further for the present, and the mob by this time 
had reached such a pitch of exaltation and frenzy, as to care 
nothing for a mere show of strength. A terrible and deadly 
reprisal alone, on the part of the outraged law, can ever obtain 
from sedition, when rampant, the recognition of a power higher 
than its own. And from the responsibility of such a supreme 
but necessary measure the members of the Government shrank 
as yet, leaving, as a consequence, the demon of disorder and 
riot still in the ascendant. Indeed, so little importance was 
attached to the presence of the military, that, on this very 
morning, though protected in the manner described above, the 
members of the House of Commons, (if we except a few who, 
to propitiate the mob, had taken care to inscribe the words 
“No Popery ” on the panels of their carriages) did not escape 
without insult and, in some cases, outrage. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Sandwich) was no sooner recognized than he 
was dragged from his coach and severely wounded, and with 
the greatest difficulty rescued alive out of the rioters’ hands, 
by the intrepidity of Justice Hyde at the head of a small body 
of Light Horse. Upon this, by way of revenge, a party was 
instantly despatched to Hyde’s house in Leicester Fields, to 
which they set fire. 

In'the Commons, Mr. Buller moved, firstly, that this House 
do assert its privilege, of which the present insults are a gross 
breach : secondly, that a commission be appointed to discover 
the authors of all this outrage: thirdly, that an address be 
presented to his Majesty, urging the immediate prosecution 
of the rioters already in custody: fourthly, that Parliament 
shall provide for the reimbursement of the sufferers. All 
these proposals were carried unanimously, and he was about 
to continue his address, when he was suddenly interrupted 
by Mr. Herbert, who, rising to his feet, exclaimed, pointing 
to Lord George Gordon (who had entered the House with the 
blue cockade in his hat), “ Shall we suffer that conspirator to 
flaunt his ensign of riot and contempt of Parliament before 
our very eyes?” To which Burke replied sarcastically, 
** Why not? His bludgeons are allowed to wait for you in the 
streets, although you are surrounded by a military force with 
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fixed bayonets to preserve your freedom of debate.” Great 
uproar ensued, in the midst of which Gordon, attempting to 
leave the House, was forcibly detained by some of the mem- 
bers, and compelled to remove the obnoxious cockade. A 
messenger arriving, however, at this moment with the intel- 
ligence that the city, in several places, was in flames, and 
that the mob was everywhere triumphant, the instinct of 
self-preservation banished all other thought, and the House 
hastily adjourned until the following Thursday. 

On quitting the Commons, the President of the Protestant 
Association betook himself to Bridge Street, where he knew 
that a great concourse of his adherents was awaiting his 
arrival. He attempted once or twice to address them, with 
the intention, as his friends affirmed afterwards, of imploring 
them to carry their violation of the law no further. But if so, 
it only proved that he knew little of the savage natures which 
he had gathered together, and to whom he himself had given 
the first lessons in sedition. After a few moments of impa- 
tient listening, the crowd, raising a ferocious yell, pressed 
upon his carriage, and having removed the horses, dragged 
him in ignominious triumph first to his residence in Welbeck 
Street, and then to the house of his friend and seconder, 
Alderman Bull, in Leadenhall Street. By this time the 
glare of many fires reflected in the evening summer sky, told 
that elsewhere the rioters had not been idle. In fact, early 
in the afternoon, one division of their body, furnished by 
some traitor with a list of the Catholics in Devonshire Street, 
Red Lion Square, and the immediate neighbourhood, had 
been busy plundering and demolishing without meeting with 
the slightest resistance. A second party had proceeded to 
the houses of Justice Cox, Sir John Fielding, and Mr. Rous, 
which they wrecked and fired, finishing up with the destruc- 
tion of the Ship Tavern in the “ Turnstile,” ‘ because,” as 
they swore (and truly), ‘mass was sometimes said there in 
secret.” 

But in greater numbers still, had the crowd poured into 
Bloomsbury Square, in which stood the mansion of Lord 
Mansfield. This nobleman, one of the most generous de- 
fenders of the oppressed Catholics, had been from the first 
a marked and a doomed man in the black list of the heroes of 
the Association. Indeed he possessed in an eminent degree, 
every possible quality that could render him obnoxious either 
to fanaticism, ignorance, or crime. To a calm and unerring 
judgment, to learning the most profound, and to a reputation 
that was spotless, were added a great fearlessness and a keen 
sense of wrong, so that by natural impulse alone, Lord Mans- 
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field was the shelter of the innocent weak, and the scourge 
of every cowardly oppressor. The ill-will that was borne him 
by the rioters was so well known that for several days his 
residence had been guarded by soldiers, and a couple of fire- 
engines, with their men, were in readiness to meet the worst. 
It was not long delayed. Headed by a fellow who carried a 
rope with which he proclaimed it was their intention to hang 
their great enemy, the mob pressed on to the attack. Bya 
happy chance Lord and Lady Mansfield had effected their 
escape only a few moments before the arrival of the rioters, 
and thus the latter were hindered from the perpetration of the 
greater crime which they had contemplated. Nevertheless 
they were left unhindered until they had achieved an amouut 
of destruction which is a cause of regret even to the present 
day to that profession of which their victim was the chief and 
leader. In addition to much costly furniture and a perfect 
gallery of invaluable pictures, all of which, piled recklessly 
together, and in sheer wantonness, were soon blazing in one 
monster bonfire, more than a thousand volumes of rare books, 
many important mortgages, 30,000 choice manuscripts, and 
200 note-books in his lordship’s own handwriting, were lost 
beyond recovery,—an irreparable misfortune to the whole 
legal body. In the midst of this horrible confusion and ruin, 
a strong detachment of the Guards, attended by Justice 
Addington, came suddenly upon the spot, the Riot Act was 
read (for the first time), and the soldiers fired. Some half- 
dozen of the rioters were killed, and many more des- 
perately wounded ; but this, so far from intimidating their 
comrades, seemed but to add to their daring and frenzy. A 
woman was seen to cover her hands with the blood of the 
wretches who had fallen and to smear the faces of those about 
her, shrieking out, ‘‘ By the blood of these martyrs of Pro- 
testantism, tear down and burn till not a papist is left in 
England.” With a sort of fiendish inspiration the raving 
thousands (they had found their way to the wine-cellar and 
were all drunk) took up the cry, and reeling along Holborn, 
shouted to all whom they met that they should join them, 
for they were on their way to Newgate to rescue their friends 
who were confined there. 

The prison at Newgate had but just been rebuilt at a cost 
of £150,000. Of more than the ordinary strength of such 
places, it did not seem possible that it would yield to the 
irregular attack of a mere rabble however numerous; ard 
beyond question, a single company of infantry, with their 
fire-arms, would have transformed it, so far as the rioters 
were concerned, into an impregnable fortress. But it was 
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in vain that the chief citizens, joined with the court of Alder- 
men, had all this day urged the Lord Mayor to take some 
measures for the defence at least of the public buildings 
in the metropolis. Even when the resolution of the rioters to 
take and burn Newgate was conveyed to him, it seemed only 
to increase his irresolution and unwillingness to act, and to 
such a degree, that they who did not execrate him as a traitor 
reviled him to his very face as a pitiable coward. All that 
could be obtained after much entreaty, was the promise of a 
small body of constables; and this to repel the onslaught of 
infuriated thousands, who already had stood their ground 
in the presence of the regular troops, and whom success and 
impunity had raised to a pitch of indescribable madness. 

On reaching the open space in front of the prison, the mob 
halted, calling loudly for the governor to make his appearance. 
He presented himself on the turreted wall over the gateway, 
and to their demand that he should release those at least whom 
he had received into his custody since the previous Friday, 
replied nobly that “he was Governor of Newgate to secure 
felons, not to set them free.’ Brave words, but spoken 
doubtlessly with a sinking heart, for he knew that he had 
been deserted, if not betrayed. His answer was the signal 
for the commencement of the attack. With bludgeons, with 
pickaxes, with crowbars, with huge beams of timber, used as 
battering-rams, assault was made upon the doors, windows, 
and walls of the Governor’s house; climbing on each other’s 
shoulders, the rioters swarmed in by the windows, out of 
which they cast every movable thing that they could lay 
hands on, of which their comrades below made a great pile 
against the massy iron-plated gates, covering the whole with 
tow steeped in turpentine. Fire being set to this, they 
waited awhile, watching the result. Great as the conflagra- 
tion was, and intense the heat, so that men by dozens dropped 
fainting, never to rise again, the prison itself seemed proof ; 
but the flames spreading to the governor’s house, and to the 
chapel which adjoined it, and thence to the nearest prison 
cells, soon cleared a ghastly entrance, and the mob dashing 
through the hot scorching ruins, broke down the doors leading 
to the Sessions House, which passage soon became the only 
escape from the most terrible of deaths ; for by the time they 
had effected all this, not only the gaol but the whole front of 
Newgate Street was one sheet of fire. 

On this terrible night 500 felons (including those set free 
from the New Prison in Clerkenwell, which was also de- 
stroyed) were let loose once more upon the luckless city, and 
hastened readily to join themselves to their natural associates, 
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the “No-Popery” savages. Elsewhere throughout the 
metropolis, the mob plundered at pleasure, boasting aloud 
that before long all London should be laid in ashes. So 
complete was the possession by the rioters of the most 
absolute power, that regular notices were sent to the other 
prisons, as well as to the Admiralty, the Mansion House, and 
the Bank with the information that they would all be visited 
in turn. By order also of the mob, on this same night, the 
windows of every house in Westminster and the City were 
illuminated, and, in the name of the Protestant Association, 
contributions were levied at every door “ for support of true 
religion ” (we quote exactly) “threatened by the bloody- 
minded Papists, who were everywhere slaughtering poor little 
Protestant children.” 

It was during this Tuesday that a rigorous search was 
made for the venerable Bishop Challoner, the rioters swearing 
that when found they would chair him in derision through the 
chief thoroughfares, and then hang him in the open street. 
But the loving care of the faithful was quite equal to the 
danger. As early as Saturday, steps had been taken to 
secure a life so precious, and, yielding to the entreaties of his 
friends, Dr. Challoner had left London, and had concealed 
himself at the residence of a zealous Catholic gentleman in 
the neighbourhood of Finchley. As the danger, however, 
increased, and all the country roads for miles round the 
metropolis were occupied more or less by lawless bands, who 
roamed about, plundering on every side, the fears of his pro- 
tectors again urged upon him the necessity of another removal. 
But to this the aged prelate would not consent. “The shep- 
herd should not abandon his flock,” he said, “ in the hour of 
its peril. I will stay with my old friend, and through the 
blessing of Heaven, no harm shall befall him or his on my 
account.” From a most interesting diary, kept during this 
period of terror, and which has been kindly lent to assist in 
this imperfect narrative, we venture to make the following 
extract :— 


On receiving an express from London, I went to my duty to the Bishop, 
who, placing both his hands upon my head, made the most moving prayers 
I ever heard for my safety. I then set out, confident in his lordship’s asser- 
tion, that both my town and country house would be saved from the general 
destruction.* 





* It was Mr. Thomas Mawhood, of London and Finchley, who had the 
happiness of saving the life of Dr. Challoner. It seems the merest act of 
justice to rescue from oblivion the name of one to whom the Catholics of 

ngland owe so much. 
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The condition of the great metropolis, when the sun rose 
on Wednesday morning of the riot week, baffles all description. 
The shops everywhere shut, blue flags hanging from the upper 
windows of most of the houses, the doors and shutters almost 
invariably chalked with the words “ No Popery.” Even the 
usurers of ‘ the tribe of Issacher,” and their poorer brethren, 
the purchasers of stolen property in Houndsditch and Duke’s 
Place, wrote upon their dwellings—“ All within are sound 
Protestants.” At the royal palaces the Yeomen of the 
Guards, the marshal-men, and all the domestics were armed, 
and held in readiness; the Guildhall, the Mansion House, 
the Poultry, the Compter, the Excise, and the Post Office were 
bristling with warlike preparations; cannon was placed in 
position in all the parks; the London Association of Foot, 
and the Gentlemen Volunteers of Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, 
and the Temple, assembled in their various quarters, and, com- 
pletely armed, made a formidable show. ‘The intrepid 
Wedderburn (of whom we have already spoken) fortified his 
private house in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, vowing that at least one 
man should be found prepared to resist to the death the 
bravos of the Association. 

In the meanwhile nothing could exceed the consternation 
of those against whose very existence the fury of the rioters 
was directed. All who possessed the means fled into the 
provinces, or at least sent their children and female relations 
out of the way of danger. Many hundreds of the poorer 
Catholics wandered about the roads and fields outside the 
suburbs, finding a subsistence as they best could, a difficult 
thing, as it was known that spies had been appointed to watch 
where they went, and to threaten any who should venture to 
receive them with the vengeance of the mob. Even the 
wealthier sort were made to feel what strangers they had 
become in a few days in their own birthplace, and amongst 
their own countrymen. It was sufficient to be known to be 
a Catholic, to make all men avoid one, and abstain from any 
signs of recognition, any act of friendship. No shopkeeper 
would serve, no driver of a public conveyance would carry a 
Roman Catholic. As much as ten guineas is known to have 
been offered to and refused by a hackney coachman for the 
use of his vehicle from the Strand to Highgate. It is not then 
to be wondered at that, during such a season of dreadful 
panic, when society itself seemed falling to pieces, and when 
every hour brought forth some new horror, many aged infirm 
persons, and many delicate women, died from excess of fright. 
But to return. 

To suppose that even so great an array of military strength 
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as that which was now exhibited, would of itself be sufficient by 
mere show tooverawe the leaders of a body of lawless characters 
numbering perhaps one hundred thousand, and as yet every- 
where unopposed and triumphant, was to yield to an infatua- 
tion well-nigh incredible. On the other hand, the rioters, 
flushed with five days of unrestrained license and success, 
were not slow at setting to work at fresh enormities, as if to 
dare the indecision of their rulers to come forth and attempt 
its utmost. At one o’clock an attack was made upon the 
Fleet Prison, which the mob was proceeding to pull down, 
when the prisoners themselves begged for some hours’ grace, 
in order to remove their few miserable effects. The demand 
happening to fall in with the humour of the crowd, was 
magnanimously granted, and the rioters took their departure 
for the moment to execute other pre-arranged deeds of ven- 
geance. Maberley’s house in Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn ; 
Wilmot’s, at Bethnal Green ; Hyde’s, in Worship Street, and 
the new gaol in Bridewell, were sorn blazing to the sky. Two 
attempts were made upon the Bank of England and the Pay 
Office, which were not repulsed without loss of life. The 
alarm became so great that the inhabitants in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Parliament Houses began to move their 
effects, not knowing where the frenzy for destruction might 
lead the rioters next, and Hatsell, Clerk to the House of 
Commons, sent away into the country all the important 
journals and books under his care. 

At length, at 5 o’clock in the evening, after the levée at 
St. James’s, a secret council was held of the Ministers, at 
which it was resolved to proceed at once to the severest 
measures of repression. Proclamation was made ordering all 
officers to use their own discretion as in a time of martial law, 
without submitting to any control from the civil power. The 
manifesto went on to say that ‘‘ the country being in a state 
of treason and rebellion, his Majesty is reduced to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of exerting the royal prerogative in this 
manner.” Lord Amherst, the Commander-in-Chief, received 
at the same time the fullest powers. The words of his com- 
mission were few but absolute,—‘‘ Do what you please, but 
save the city and the kingdom.” A plain straightforward man 
and a thorough soldier, Amherst fortunately read his instruc- 
tions quite literally. Command was given to the troops to 
fire with ball upon the crowd at once and everywhere. But 
hours before the proclamation of martial law, the mob this 
day acting in several divisions and in different parts of the 
metropolis, had produced an amount of ruin and raised such 
a delirium of terror as the capital of England and its in- 
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habitants had never known or dreamt of in their wildest 
times. At Langdale’s great distillery in Holborn the destruc- 
tion was computed at £100,000. Twice on the previous day 
had threatening visits been paid to this establishment, and 
on each occasion the persuasions of Sir Watkins Lewis (a 
very popular man), aided by the present of a few casks of 
brandy, had prevailed on the excited people to retire. 

But the place was doomed. Its owner was a stanch 
Catholic, and his property was of a description too tempting 
to be resisted. Preceded by a man carrying the fatal blue 
flag, the thirsty mob came raging up Holborn Hill. None 
were there to resist them. In a few minutes the doors of the 
still-house had been forced, the casks rolled out and piled up 
in stacks opposite St. Andrew’s Church, and fire set to the 
whole. Then did the rioters yield themselves up to all the 
frenzy of revenge and indulgence, heedless of the conflagra- 
tion, which, fed by the inflammable liquid, spread rapidly on 
every side. Men were to be seen swarming into the burning 
houses in search of booty, and drinking out of pails and hats 
non-rectified spirits, until many of them fell dead on the pave- 
ment where they stood. All along the road and gutters gin 
and brandy ran in great streams, which being banked up, 
formed deadly pools, along which men, women, and children, 
intoxicated, but still drinking, lay never to rise again. While 
all these horrors were going on, others of the mob, wear- 
ing the blue cockade and armed with bludgeons, house railings, 
and crowbars, collected money in all the adjacent streets in 
the name of the Association, and with the threat, when re- 
fused, of a speedy return and a hearty vengeance. An idea 
may be formed of the extent to which this levying of 
Protestant black mail had been carried during the terror of 
the riot, from the fact, that of the hundreds shot down by the 
military upon this and the succeeding day, few were found, 
upon searching, who had not concealed about their person 
very considerable sums of money. On the trials of the rioters 
that took place a month later, the Rev. Mr. Allen stated 
that he had paid forty guineas to be allowed to pass through 
Fleet Street, and that at the bottom of Holborn Hill a man 
mounted upon a brewer’s horse, which was decorated with 
fetters taken from Newgate, suffered no one to go by without 
payment, refusing, however, to take anything but gold or bank 
notes. 

We must not forget to record here an act of the Protestant 
Association, and one in every way worthy of it. On this 
same fatal Wednesday, when the mischief had reached such 
a height that a universal stupor was creeping over men’s 
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minds, and the whole nation seemed on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, there came forth from the printing press of 
the committee of the Association, handbills of the most in- 
flammatory description, detailing “the massacres in past 
times of Protestant people by Papists, and all the villanies 
of Popery.” But of one publication in particular it seems 
worth while to preserve the programme :— 


England in blood! To-morrow (Thursday) at 8 o’clock, will be published, 
one and a half sheet folio, price 3d., “The Thunderer,” addressed to Lord 
George Gordon and the members of the glorious Protestant Association, 
showing the necessity of perseverance and union as one man, against 
the infernal designs of the Ministry to overthrow the religious and civil 
liberty of this country, in order to introduce Popery and Slavery. 

In this paper will be given a full account of the bloody tyranny, per- 
secuting plots, and inhuman butcheries exercised on the professors of the 
Protestant religion in England by the See of Rome, together with the names 
of the martyrs and sufferers. Highly necessary to be read at this important 
moment by every Englishman who loves his God and his country. To 
which will be added some reasons why the few misguided people now in prison 
for destroying the Roman Catholic chapels, shall not suffer, and also, the 
dreadful consequences of attempting to bring them to punishment. God bless 
Lord George Gordon. 


When it is remembered that this same Association, which 
now claimed as its own these men, had, at the commence- 
ment of the riots, publicly asserted that Catholics alone were 
the guilty parties, few, we imagine, will deny that this is a 
flagrant instance of what the Psalmist calls “iniquity lying 
to itself.” 

But their hour of impunity was already at an end, for by 
this time the military were in position at every point, both 
where the riot was actually raging and where it threatened. 
The check was instantaneous and soon most complete. As 
during the past days there had be2n no display of firmness, 
and apparently no government, so now there was no mercy 
and no discrimination. Turn where it would, the mob found 
itself confronted by an incessant raking fire of musketry that 
tore open its ranks, inflicting ghastly wounds and dealing 
death with terrible rapidity. It was soon nothing but one 
dreadful scene of confusion, flight, and unresisting slaughter. 
Some still living remember to have heard old men say that 
the recollection of that Wednesday night of the No-popery 
Riots had never been obliterated from their memory. ‘Thirty- 
six great fires blazing at one and the same time under the mid- 
night sky, families flying, distracted, with such of their house- 
hold goods as they could hastily collect, the shrieking of 
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women, the shouts of the firemen, the howling and groans of 
the infuriated defeated rioters, whom the soldiers were now 
charging everywhere at the point of the bayonet, made up a 
spectacle and a dream of horror that might well cling to the 
mind for life. No one in the City or Westminster slept that 
night ; and even in the villages for miles round, the glare of so 
many fires brought out the inhabitants into the high roads and 
lanes, where they lingered anxiously through the long hours 
till the dawn, and spoke together of their fears of what the 
rioters would do next, after London should be destroyed. 

But the worst was already past. Despatches had succeeded 
one another so rapidly, when the Government woke at last to 
some sense of its peril, that both regulars and militia were 
pouring into the metropolis in great numbers early on the 
morning of Thursday. At the Lord Chancellor’s, in Great 
Ormond Street, a whole regiment was on duty, and the Arch- 
bishop’s palace at Lambeth looked more like a fortified block- 
house than a peaceful episcopal residence. The gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court, armed, kept watch and ward within their 
respective societies. In Southwark, the principal inhabitants, 
enrolled as volunteers for the protection of life and property, 
patrolled the streets to the number of three thousand, while, in 
the disorderly parish of Covent Garden, every householder 
mounted guard from dusk until four o’clock next morning. 
Under the western portico of St. Paul’s, within the Cathedral 
rails, companies of the Guards were quartered, and plentifully 
supplied by the inhabitants, during the night, with beef and 
porter. In fact, an immense display of strength was made just 
as the danger was passing away, and many of the associations 
that now turned out, armed to the teeth and teeming with 
valour, were accused of having proved themselves anything 
but forward a few hours earlier. Nothing, however, could now 
exceed the readiness of all classes of the community to vindi- 
cate the supremacy of the law, and at the same time to clear 
themselves from any suspicion of sympathy with the late riots 
and their abettors. Every suspected person was stopped and 
examined, every stage-coach was rigorously searched. For the 
terror was still great. From Tyburn to Whitechapel all the 
shops remained shut ; no public business was transacted in the 
City after three o’clock, while every now and then could yet be 
heard the regular platoon firing of soldiers, who had lighted 
upon some wretched relics of the great mob that had melted 
so strangely away. But anything like organized tumult was 
at an end. ‘There was, indeed, some fresh rioting in the 
Borough, but it was quelled in half an hour ; about one hundred 
persons got together and madly attempted to rekindle the 
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ruins of the cells of Newgate and the governor’s house, but 
they were at once apprehended : others were found busy pulling 
down what was left of the Marshalsea Prison; of these, thirty- 
six were shot, and the rest fled in dismay. Socompletely was 
the heart of the insurrection broken, that captures were made 
hourly by private individnals, who, two days before, were 
hiding timorously within doors; and even that prince of 
cowards, Kennet, the Lord Mayor, ventured to issue a notice 
to the inhabitants of the City, that— 


It being determined to repress with a strong hand the disgraceful tumults 
of the past days, the metropolis was to be considered as in a state of siege. 
All masters are therefore called upon to keep their servants and apprentices 
within doors, lest, being mistaken for sympathisers with the rioters, they may 
share the rigours of martial law. 


And having delivered himself of this magniloquent piece of 
bombast, the Chief Magistrate set to work to make ready the 
best defence his ingenuity could devise for his own dastardly 
conduct during the late dangers. A Government proclamation 
also appeared at the same time, earnestly requesting— 


All peaceably-disposed men to abstain from wearing the blue cockade, as 
this is the ensign of a set of miscreants, whose purpose is to burn the city and 
plunder its inhabitants. It is further recommended to all masters not to 
employ any who wear such. Orders have been issued to the military to deal 
in the most summary manner with all who shall wear the cockade. 


This was soon seen to be no mere empty threat, for two 
men in Leadenhall Street, refusing to remove the obnoxious 
symbol when ordered to do so, were instantly shot dead, at the 
command of an officer of a company of fencibles. Such reso- 
lution and severity were of magical effect, and being followed 
up by one or two proceedings of equal firmness, gave the 
leaders of the riot to understand that their cause was hopeless, 
and that instead of attempting new violence, all their efforts 
would now be necessary to shield themselves from the conse- 
quences of that which they had occasioned already. 

And now that peace and safety seemed about to be restored 
to them once more, the citizens began to apprehend a fresh 
danger. A fear arose, in reference to the security of those 
liberties and rights for which their forefathers had fought so 
long and suffered so much. They beheld the military acting 
with all the stern energy of a conquering army, to the utter 
ignoring of such an idea as the existence of any civil power. 
And what a temptation might not this prove for the introduc- 
tion of an authority whose only rule would be the will of the 
strongest. ‘To increase this natural anxiety, came all manner 
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of reports to the effect that the soldiers were already abusing 
their victory, that some of those who had been arrested in 
Cheapside were forthwith hung upon the street lamp-irons, and 
that the troops themselves were heard to boast that the shop- 
keeping population of London would be made to remember 
for many a day an insurrection which, but for their sympathy 
or their cowardice, might have been easily crushed in its birth. 
The appearance, however, of a second notice on the part of the 
Government somewhat reassured the terrified citizens ; it was 
to the following effect :— 


Whereas ill-designing and malicious persons have published, for the pur- 
pose of disturbing the minds of His Majesty’s subjects, that it is intended to 
try the prisoners now in custody by martial law—Notice is given by authority, 
that no such purpose or intention has ever been in contemplation by Govern- 
ment, but that the said prisoners will be tried by due course of law, as ex- 
peditiously as may be. In obedience to an order of the King in Council, the 
military are still to act, without waiting for directions from the civil magis- 
trates, and to use force for the dispersing of illegal and tumultuous 
assemblages of the people, but for no other purpose whatsoever. 


The close of the Gordon Riots we reserve for another 
occasion. 








Art. III, — AUTHORITY AND THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH.—MR. GARBETT AND CANON LIDDON. 


1. The Dogmatic Faith. Bampton Lectures for 1867. By Epwarp 
GarBETT, M.A. 


2. Our Lord’s Divinity. Bampton Lectures for 1866. By Henry Parry 
Linpoy, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 

3. Defensio Fidei Catholic adversus Anglicane Secte errores. F. ScAREZ, 
Opp. t. xxiv. ed. Vives. 


je are men of our generation for whom this world is 
only one of innumerable planets, careering through 


space without any particular object, while its inhabitants are 
more or less intelligent animals, who know neither whence 
they came nor whither they are going. It is even considered 
by such men a proof of superior acuteness to refuse to inquire. 
They are equally indifferent to our origin and our destiny. 


Since modern science can tell us nothing about either, it is 
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clear, they consider, that suck problems lie outside the domain 
of rational speculation. Everything supra-mundane, says one 
writer of this school, is beyond the sphere of human interests. 
Any activity in the province of religious thought, says another, 
is only “a debilitating dream.”” Let reason know its true 
limits, adds a third, and be content to investigate Matter. 
This is the only reality. Thought, according to one modern 
philosopher, is a secretion which takes place in the encephalum. 
Freedom, according to another, is only ignorance of the causes 
which determine the will. The will itself, we are assured by 
a third, is nothing but “ unconscious molecular movements.” 
Our resolutions, writes a fourth, which we idly fancy we can 
control, “‘ vary with the barometer.” And this view of the 
human animal,—which has been recently defined as a “ sar- 
coidous peripatetic fungus,”—of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, and the mysteries of the spiritual world, is so popular 
with some of our contemporaries, that, as Dr. Radcliffe observes 
in his Croonian lectures, our progress now “is from force to 
matter, not from matter to force.” Already the differences 
between ourselves and the brute creation are in certain minds 
nearly obliterated. For them the soul of man is only a gland, 
his intellect a nerve-power, and his heart a forcing-pump. 
They are men of talent and culture who say these things, 
but they are by no means the keenest or wisest of their race, 
even in questions of science. The great masters of human 
thought, to whom nature has revealed her most vital secrets, 
have been believers in the supernatural. All the mighty 
discoverers, as Whewell remarked, contrasting them with mere 
observers, have been religious men. And this, he adds, is 
especially true of those branches of science which have “ ap- 
proached their complete and finished form,” * such as 
mechanics, hydrostatics, and physical astronomy. Copernicus, 
Kepler, Pascal, Leibnitz, and Newton are examples in earlier 
days, as Ampére, Owen, and Faraday are in ourown. The most 
profound students of nature, who lifted with reverent hand the 
veil which hides her face, and disclosed to others what they 
saw, were both humble and devout. The only boast ever 
uttered by the immortal Kepler—of whom it may, perhaps, be 
said as truly as of Newton, genus humanum ingenio superavit—- 
was this: ‘‘I have built up a temple to my God.” His very 
labours were a prayer, and his discoveries a hymn. Yet he 
surpassed modern scientists, as most of them will admit, as 
much in the splendour of his genius as in the piety which 
controlled its use. Like the “ sons of God,’”’ when they first 
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beheld the marvels of creation, such men as Kepler “ made a 
joyful melody ” * at each new revelation of nature’s laws, for 
they deemed that reason should be employed in His service 
who gave it, and that the noblest function of the creature is 
to magnify his Creator. The divorce between religion and 
science is of recent date: it is the special ignominy of our 
own lawless and self-sufficient age. 

The mental habits of the great discoverers were as different 
from those of contemporary materialists as the magnificent 
results of their research are from the capricious and unstable 
theories in which modern science is chiefly prolific. Hypo- 
thesis and assumption, which make up so large a part of the 
crude systems of our day, were moderately used and lightly 
esteemed by men for whom God was the intellectual basis of 
all knowledge, and who would have thought it sacrilege to 
substitute their own guesses and conceits, either in the realm 
of spirit or of matter, for the truths which they hoped to dis- 
cover by His aid, and intended to dedicate to His glory. Not 
to them could the reproach be addressed, which our men of 
science are constantly directing against each other, that they 
examine nature only to construct and fortify their own 
theories. Professor Owen describes even the hypotheses of a 
Darwin, ingenious as they are, and plausibly maintained, as 
“the chance aims of human fancy”; + while the illustrious 
Faraday, not less eminent in his own department of thought, 
laments that discovery is impeded, and true science obscured 
by a cloud of guesses and “ large assumptions,” ¢ in which he 
perceives rather the vanity of self-love than the prudent and 
religious investigation of scientific truth. The same evil is 
deplored by Whewell, who noticed in other spheres of research 
the same incurable levity of assumption. ‘ Many anatomical 
truths have been discovered,”’ he observes, “ but no physio- 
logical principle. All the trains of physiological research 
which we have followed have begun in exact examination of 
organization and function, and have ended in wide conjectures 
and arbitrary hypotheses.”§ It is this hurry to invent rather 
than to discover, natural to men who put the glory of science 
before that of their Maker, and seek only to force from nature 
certificates of their own ingenuity, which explains, though it 
probably did not suggest, the remark of a living writer, that 
“former ages produced great men, while ours produces great 
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inventions.” And this decay of “men,” as well as the exube- 
rance of conjecture which marks our time, but which always 
claims the unquestioning assent due only to demonstrated 
truths, and seldom claims it in vain, must be referred to a 
common cause. For the first time in the history of human 
thought it is deliberately assumed, as a first principle both in 
religion and philosophy, that men owe no respect to any 
authority, either in the domain of reason or of conscience, but 
such as they may choose to give to one of their own selection. 
Every man, in all save his duties as a citizen, is a law to himself. 
God, if He exists, has no witness or representative on earth. 
Neither the common traditions of our race, nor the collective 
testimony of conscience, nor the voice of sages, nor the witness 
of churches, nor any tribunal however ancient, nor any society 
or institution which has been deemed at any time, or in any 
measure, to represent the mind of God, has a shadow of right 
to guide our reason or control our conscience. Authority is 
extinct. It never existed but by usurpation. The chief 
result of its exercise was the limitation of human freedom. 
For long ages men acquiesced in its unwholesome domination, 
and accepted its decrees, partly from habit, and partly because 
they had not learned to think. At length humanity awoke to 
a consciousness of its servitude, and wisely resolved to be 
free. It was not till the sixteenth century of our era that man 
succeeded in breaking his chains. From that date he became 
his own master, the creator of his own religion, and the 
arbiter of his own destiny. And the general state of the 
world, some people think, has much improved in consequence. 

Yet it is certain that men were endowed with reason before 
the sixteenth century. ‘They may even be said to have made 
considerable use of it. Our cities are filled with their 
monuments, our libraries hardly suffice to contain their books ; 
and if modern writers sometimes fancy they can rival the one, 
modern artists are still humbly content to copy the other. 
The very ruins of what they built, and the fragments of what 
they wrote, seem to us more full of beauty and majesty than 
all which we can put in their place. And their genius was as 
fertile in the organization and government of states, which 
they had skill both to found and to preserve, as in the products 
of art, or the ideal creations of thought. All the institutions 
which seem to us most precious, and by which society still 
maintains a semblance of cohesion, we owe to their wisdom. 
The social problems which are the despair of our statesmen 
either did not arise in their day, or were solved by them with- 
out difficulty. They easily baffled assaults which would only 
reveal our impotence, and survived dangers which would drive 
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us to seek safety in flight. If vast masses of our populations 
are relapsing into barbarism, they were able to civilize savage 
nations, including our own, and did it whenever the need 
arose. Nothing seems to have been too hard for them, and 
their success was most complete in the very enterprises in 
which we hardly even hope to attain it. Their ingenuity was 
displayed in creating, ours in destroying; and while we can- 
not even preserve the blessings which we did-nothing to 
obtain, they were able to transmit them to others. What 
they founded many ages could not overthrow; what we build 
to-day falls to pieces to-morrow. And they were as active in 
the region of pure intellect, as soon as they had overcome the 
barbarians, and established the strong foundations upon which 
European order has ever since reposed, as in the works of 
charity and the ministry of faith. Never was mental vigour 
more spontaneous than in the middle ages, and never was it 
less impeded by the restraints of an authority which was 
admitted indeed by all, but which was so far from checking 
the expansion of human reason, that it only encouraged its 
boldest efforts, by assuring it from error, and preserving it 
from self-destruction. Men could venture to be bold when 
they knew that in all which relates to God and the soul they 
had a teacher whom no sophistry could beguile, and a judge 
whom no error could escape. Nothing in heaven, or on 
earth, or in the waters under the earth, was withdrawn from 
their scrutiny, of which the range was only limited by the 
knowledge which they had then acquired, and the oppor- 
tunities which they then possessed. ‘The only law from which 
they neither desired nor were able to escape, but which en- 
compassed them like an atmosphere, of which none felt the 
pressure, and in which every limb had free motion, was that 
primeval law which binds every creature of God, which can 
never be annulled to the end of time, and which was announced 
to the whole human race in the person of our first parent, 
whose magnificent freedom knew no other restraint: “ This 
one thing thou shalt not do.” They might do anything which 
reason could compass, except contradict a precept of faith or 
morals. In this direction alone motion was arrested, and the 
play of individual judgment forbidden. And the effect of this 
law was, not to diminish or compromise, but to secure and 
establish the largest liberty of which the creature is capable. 
It was, in fact, the very charter of the redeemed, and the 
exclusive privilege of the children of God. Others might be 
the slaves of doubt or error, but not they. Our fathers un- 
derstood, both by reason and revelation, that submission to 
this law was the condition of their immunity from delusion and 
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bondage. It was for them a truism that every suggestion 
of science or philosophy, however specious, which tended to 
subvert a revealed doctrine attested by the Church, was 
manifestly false. It was this certainty which at once en- 
couraged and controlled their endless discussions de omni re 
scibili. This was the clue by whose aid they went to and fro 
in the boundless labyrinth of speculation, without fear and 
without risk. To cast away the authority with which they 
perceived that it was impossible for the creature to dispense, 
would have seemed to them equally impious and irrational, and 
their robust intelligence easily detected that, far from opposing 
a barrier to human knowledge or a limit to human freedom, 
it was the action of this authority alone which had secured tc 
the world all the truth which it had ever amassed, and all the 
liberty which it had ever enjoyed. 

What grounds have we, then, for supposing that reason has 
really developed new powers since it was “‘ emancipated,” as 
certain moderns boast, from the yoke of authority? All that 
we observe in the operations of modern thought—to say nothing 
at present of the endless political and social revolutions which 
have accompanied the disastrous change—seems to suggest a 
totally opposite conclusion. The tumult and chaos of conflict- 
ing opinions, throughout the whole range of human thought— 
the incessant fabrication of new theories, equally fugitive and 
contradictory—the clamour of their rival authors, each as eager 
to disparage his neighbour’s hypothesis as he will presently be 
to retract his own—the rage of destructive criticism, which 
respects nothing, and is as swift to subvert as it is impotent to 
create,—the discredit of all fixed principles,—the adoption of the 
balance and the microscope as the sole efficient tests of truth,— 
the random guesses which begin from nothing and lead to 
nowhere,—the stupor of unresisting despair after the weariness 
of unfruitful toil,—the universal doubt which is the palsy of 
exhausted reason, or the still more dismal fanaticism which is 
the twin product of its lawless abuse,—and finally, last stage 
and fitting climax of this continual descent, the senseless pro- 
clamation of the equal rights of truth and error: such are the 
experimental results of that exaltation of self, and revolt 
against all authority, which was first erected into a kind of 
satanical dogma in the sixteenth century, and is still the blight 
and cancer of our own.* 

It seems, therefore, that men have only returned, since they 
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conspired together to renounce authority, to the same disorder 
which was their shame and their chastisement before they had 
learned to recognize it. They have lost all that had been 
gained in the interval. The darkest phenomena of heathen 
times are being reproduced before our eyes, and even the so- 
called ‘‘ churches ” founded upon the same principle of revolt 
only contribute, as their champions will tell us presently, to 
bring them into clearer view. Everything tends, and there 
are some who announce it with exultation, to carry humanity 
backwards, and fling it once more into the abyss from which 
it had escaped. The same restless intellectual activity which 
reigned among the Greeks, but which did not assist them to 
solve a single problem of human life, produces among ourselves 
results so exactly parallel, that Mr. Matthew Arnold, himself a 
conspicuous victim of the calamity which he recounts, observes, 
with only partial exaggeration, of one of the worst periods of 
pagan history, that it was “an epoch akin to our own.”+ 
Yet the men of this generation—both the few who reject all 
religion but the worship of humanity, and the many who have 
invented new religions for themselves, and adore the idols 
which they have set up—are never weary of repeating that 
reason was first emancipated when authority was _finall 

renounced. ‘They have repeated it so often that at last they 
seem to believe it. At least they are so far of one mind—- 
journalists, essayists, and preachers—that they all profess to 
doso. It is only when they begin to construct a foundation 
for this newly discovered supremacy of individual reason, 
and to methodize their own conception of it, that they part 
asunder into two contending schools, and betray the funda- 
mental discord which underlies their apparent unity. Both 
assert that as long as men submitted to authority their reason 
was fettered, and thus far they coincide; but while the un- 
believer contends that no truths of the spiritual order were ever 
really acquired, because reason cannot deal with the intangible, 
and was self-deluded in making the attempt, the sectary is 
equally confident that such truths have always existed, but 
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that he alone is able to discover them. The one denies that 
God ever taught men at all, the other that He ever taught any 
but himself. Both admit, what they cannot deny, that men 
persevered during the long reign of authority in a marvellous 
unity of thought, yet both assert the rights of the individual 
against all authority, in spite of their knowledge of the fact, 
that reason led only to harmonious results as long as it was 
subject to control, and only to shameful contradictions since it 
became exempt from it. It may be blindly trusted in our own 
age, they assure us, though it so easily went astray in every 
other, and is the only safe guide for us, though it so miserably 
deluded our fathers. Yet as reason is just what it always was, 
and was subject to no infirmity in the past to which it is not 
equally liable in the present, we seem to see only a fresh proof 
of its incorrigible fatuity in this singular discovery of “‘emanci- 
pated” thought, that it must be right now because it was 
always wrong before. 

It is our purpose to offer in the remarks which follow what 
appears to us decisive evidence of the essential agreement 
between the infidel and the sectary, in spite of real or apparent 
differences, in their common opposition to the principle of 
authority, and their lawless antagonism to that unchanging 
Church which has been for so many ages its only representative 
in this lower world. If it can be shown, by their own spon- 
taneous avowals, that Christian sectaries of every school, 
including the newest, exactly coincide with undisguised infidels 
in their contemptuous estimate of the Christian Church, and, 
unconsciously co-operate with them in their war against 
revealed truth by undermining the authority of its chief 
witness ; if it can be demonstrated that both concur in proclaim- 
ing, often in identical terms, the pretended emancipation of 
reason, the supremacy of the individual conscience, and its 
independence of all authority external to itself; it is probable 
that such evidence of an alliance which they do not suspect, 
and would be loath to confirm by a deliberate assent of the 
will, may contribute to assist some to whom we owe every 
charitable service which they are willing to accept in detecting 
the true nature of a position which they have inherited from 
others, and which is nothing, as we hope to convince them, but 
a confederation of crime and a community of revolt. 

As the narrow space at our disposal will not permit us to 
open the records of the past, nor to cite the long array of 
witnesses, from the first founders of the Anglican Church to 
the present hour, who have vied with one another in proclaim- 
ing to their country the infamy of the Universal Church,— 
its divisions, corruptions, abuses, and usurpations, and the 
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paramount obligation of denying its claims and resisting its 
authority ;—so that the predominant conviction of the average 
Englishman has come to be this, that there is nothing which 
he has such good reason to hate and despise as the Church of 
his fathers ;—we shall confine our attention to two contem- 
porary writers, representatives of opposite schools of religious 
thought, and selected on that account by the University of 
Oxford to communicate to its members in successive years 
their view of the religion of Christ, and its titles to human 
respect. Differing as widely in intellectual force and culture 
as in their theological sympathies, they are absolutely of one 
mind in their estimate of the character and fortunes of the 
Christian Church, and in their testimony to all whom their 
words can reach against her authority. In listening to these 
two champions of modern Anglicanism, of whom the one is an 
ornament of the Low and the other of the High subdivision of 
his community, we shall acquire abundant evidence of the pro- 
position which we desire to establish,—that there is a complete 
_ identity between the infidel and the sectary in their apprecia- 
tion of the Christian Church, and that the latter is at least as 
successful as the former in proving, if his assumptions are 
well-founded, that she is nothing but a human institution, 
liable to corruption and decay, and without a shadow of right 
to exert the authority which she claims, but which it is one of 
the highest duties of English Christians to resist and defy. 

It will be convenient to give precedence to the Low Church 
advocate, if only because he represents an earlier and more 
prevailing tone of Anglican opinion than his accomplished 
rival. The latter shall be heard in his turn. When both have 
delivered their testimony, it will be seen that, in spite of super- 
ficial differences, they exactly agree with the unbeliever, and 
with one another, in denying to the Catholic Church the 
slightest claim to a supernatural character ; and that the worst 
which a Rénan can imagine or a Matthew Arnold can write 
against her is confirmed and justified by these eminent Anglican 
clergymen, as it is by the official formularies of the sect to 
which they both appeal. 

In 1867 Mr. Garbett was chosen by the authorities at 
Oxford, no doubt on account of qualities which had attracted 
their esteem, to deliver the Bampton lectures for that year. 
He took for his subject “The Dogmatic Faith.” We are 
assured that he was considered by the party to which he 
belongs to have acquitted himself creditably, and to have fully 
satisfied their expectations. We can easily believe it. Our 
own province is neither to praise nor to blame a writer who 
would no doubt be equally indifferent to our approval and our 
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remonstrance, but simply to ascertain what view of the Christian 
Church he recommended to the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Garbett, who is more remarkable for the candour with 
which he avows his opinions than for his perception of their 
logical results, assured the distinguished audience which he 
had been invited to address that the annihilation of authority 
—of which the inhabitants of a fallen world have evidently no 
need, being quite able to conduct their own affairs—was the 
glory of that too successful movement to which England owes 
the creation of the Anglican Church. ‘“ The Reformation,” 
he said, “ rested for its justification on two co-equal principles,” 
of which one was “ the supremacy of the individual conscience 
over external authority.”’* Why the individual conscience of a 
particular Englishman—unless he were Moses, Elias, or 
S. Paul—should be a surer guide than the collective conscience 
of many races and generations, Mr. Garbett will perhaps tell 
us later, and we shall receive the explanation, when it is forth- 
coming, with lively interest ; meanwhile, it is enough for us to 
have learned, on his authority, that to correct the popular 
delusion that the whole is greater than a part was one of the 
“‘co-equal” triumphs of the so-called Reformation. But it is 
due to the Bampton Lecturer, whose views we shall endeavour 
to represent with scrupulous accuracy, to notice, that if he will 
not permit any external authority, however ancient and vener- 
able, to interfere with the supremacy of the individual con- 
science, he is by no means disposed to excuse “ the tendency 
of the age to lawless self-sufficiency.” People must, he con- 
siders, obey something. The authority of the Catholic Church, 
to which Christians ignorantly submitted during so many ages, 
was a mere usurpation, and should be sternly resisted, as the 
intelligent Reformers clearly perceived; but there is an 
authority, he adds, which is all that hers was not, which has 
a right to claim absolute submission, and of which we must 
endeavour to ascertain, with Mr. Garbett’s friendly aid, both 
the nature and the seat. We are as much impressed as he is 
with the importance of the inquiry, and entirely concur with 
him when he says, in order to explain its necessity, but in 
more graphic language than we can command: “The man 
called to discriminate between the teaching of dead Apostles 
and the false glosses of living heresiarchs has a difficult 
problem to solve.”+ This appears to us a discreet and tenable 
proposition, and in approaching the subject of “ authority” as 
defined by Mr. Garbett, we yield ourselves to his guidance 
with the agreeable expectation that he will conduct us into a 
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region of clear light, which no conflict between dead Apostles 
and living heresiarchs will be able to obscure. 

We may acknowledge, however, in entering upon this in- 
vestigation, that our cheerful anticipations are clouded by a 
difficulty which seems to us of enormous dimensions. At the 
risk of appearing to display a lawless self-sufficiency, we must 
propose it to Mr. Garbett. If the individual conscience is 
supreme, as he assures us, over all external authority, what is 
the use of searching for any authority at all? If it is in us, 
why look for it elsewhere? And if it is out of us, in what 
mystic sphere does it reside? Mr. Garbett evidently feels the 
difficulty, as we do, but he is conscious that he wants some 
authority in his system, and must have it. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that he has got it. ‘True dogma,” 
he says, ‘is the expression of authority.”* If this means that 
truth is its own authority, we have not made much progress. 
If dogma and the authority which proclaims it are one and 
the same thing, the only definition which Mr. Garbett can 
give us of authority is, that it is dogma. And this is what he 
really means. Dogma does well to be imperious, he says, 
and intolerant of question, but not churches or councils ; 
for “the tone of authority, consistent and necessary in the 
infallible, is inconsistent and offensive in the fallible.”t~ Esta- 
blish your dogma, and you may laugh at authority. But asa 
less imposing writer reminds us, you must catch your hare 
before you cook it, we want to know how to catch our dogma. 
Mr. Garbett tells us everything about it except that. We 
hear him with pleasure while he says, “‘ freedom of thought, 
largeness of affection, nobility of character, and political free- 
dom have all been nursed beneath the shadow of dogma,” for 
nothing seems to us more transparently true; but when we 
advance another step with our amiable guide, we find our- 
selves treacherously mired in a most dismal swamp. Dogma 
is authority, and dogma is infallible, but alas! not always, 
nor even generally, but only in a fitful and intermittent way. 
“The sole exceptions to this fact,’ continues the Bampton 
Lecturer, who dashes the cup from our lips before we have 
time to taste it, “are to be found in the corrupt periods of the 
Church,” which amount to about four-fifths of her whole 
existence, “‘ when she had departed from the teaching of the 
inspired Scriptures, and substituted dogmas of man’s making 
for dogmas of God’s revealing.” t It is depressing to learn to 
what extent the Church, founded for quite other purposes, 
has indulged in such perfidious substitutions. It is another 
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Church, not quite so ancient, and only known to people of one 
race, which has revealed her crimes. “ In six of her doctrinal 
Articles,” says Mr. Garbett; who evidently considers their 
testimony conclusive, ‘‘she charges it as a crime against the 
Church of Rome that she has taught dogmas which not only 
are not Scriptural, but are contradictory to Scripture”; and 
to which she applies, he reminds us, among other expressive 
epithets, those of “impious, vain, corrupt, fondly-invented, 
blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits.”’ “In the 
Rubrics,” adds Mr. Garbett, as if he were quoting the Arch- . 
angel Michael, or the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, “in the 
Preface to the Prayer Book,” which is for him a Fifth Gospel, 
“and in the Homilies,” which he considers majestic as the 
songs of David, ‘‘ she reiterates the same charge with great 
energy of language.”* Unfortunately what he says is quite 
true, and must give the unbeliever a high idea of the merits of 
the Christian religion and the dignity of the Christian Church, 
of which Mr. Garbett and the Anglican formularies offer him 
such a pleasing account. But we are not without a certain con- 
solation. The language of the Church of England to which he 
refers is so horrible, that a large section of her clergy have 
lately discovered that she could not possibly have wished it to 
be taken in its literal sense, and that it may be easily har- 
monized, by well-disposed people, with the Canons of the 
Council of Trent. The same clergy tell us further that the 
Reformation itself was, in the words of Mr. Baring Gould, “a 
miserable apostasy,” and that the very doctrines which the 
Church of England playfully reviles with such “ great energy 
of language,” but not with any serious purpose, are an es- 
sential part of God’s revelation. The Church of England 
appears, therefore, to resemble a certain American of the 
“Jefferson Brick” school, who, after crushing a British 
tourist with alarming denunciations of his country, and 
announcing the general intention of his fellow-citizens to 
‘* chaw her up” in some prompt and decisive manner, was so 
much moved by the visible distress of his insular companion 
at the prospect, as to add cheerfully, that ‘ perhaps he did not 
mean it.” Let us hope that the Church of England did not 
mean it, and resume our unfinished examination of Mr. Gar- 
bett’s plea for authority. 

It seems to have occurred to Mr. Garbett that if “the 
corrupt periods of the Church” lasted so long, malevolent 
critics, accustomed to leap impetuously from premisses to con- 
clusions, might rashly infer that dogma was fatally compro- 
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mised, and authority reduced to a shadow. He proceeds, 
therefore, to combat this pardonable misapprehension. ‘ We 
affirm the faith of the Church to be one,” he says, but “if we 
are taunted by the variations perceptible in the history of 
religious opinion, and in the tone and proportion of religious 
teaching,”—that is, in less sonorous language, by the funda- 
mental contradictions of creeds and churches,—‘ we reply 
that variation in the mode of teaching dogma is one thing, 
and variation in the dogmas themselves another.”* And with 
this lofty rebuke he seems to fancy that he has silenced the 
adversary, and restored authority to its proper place. He is 
digging a grave for the dead, but imagines that he is raising 
a monument to the living. Owing to “the weaknesses of 
human nature,” he adds, which fully account for the failure of 
the Church, though we should ourselves have thought that it 
was her business to overcome them, “it cannot possibly be 
otherwise.” As to the errors of faith, he continues, into 
which ‘‘ great and holy men of the past” fell, “ the fault was 
in the men who misunderstood the Scriptures, not in the 
Scriptures which were misunderstood.” Comforted by this 
reflection, he breaks out in a very surprising manner. ‘“‘ We 
are able to judge for ourselves ”—which apparently the great 
. and holy men of the past were not—what the Bible teaches.” 
Let intemperate critics understand, therefore, that in spite of 
the “weaknesses of human nature,’”? dogma is intact and 
authority infallible, because “we” can always tell, though 
our predecessors could not, owing to some now eradicated 
vice of mental constitution, what the Bible teaches. 

It is in this way that the Bampton Lecturer defends 
“authority,” and recommends it to the respect of mankind. 
S. Augustine once observed to the eloquent Faustus, the 
Manichean, who thought as meanly of “the Church of the 
living God” as Mr. Garbett himself, and was as confident of. 
her erroneous and his own exact interpretation of the Bible, 
that “instead of subjecting his faith to the authority of the 
Scriptures,” as that ingenious heretic boasted, ‘ he subjected 
the Scriptures to himself.’”? Perhaps some people will think 
that Mr. Garbett resembles Faustus. This conviction will be 
fortified if we now accompany the former in the historical 
sketch of Christianity which he presented to his Oxford 
audience, and has since published to the world at large. 

“The medieval period,” says Mr. Garbett, serenely confi- 
dent in his own capacity to judge everything in heaven and 
on earth, and in the inability of the ‘‘ great and holy men of 
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the past” to do either, “ was the period alike of religious and 
intellectual darkness.” Even “ piety,” he adds, lest any one 
should remind him of its ceaseless activity in those days, 
“became narrow and angular as the cells and cloisters that 
sheltered it.”* Yet the Calvinist Guizot, reviewing this 
period with a riper judgment and more critical knowledge, 
calls these very cells and cloisters ‘ philosophical schools of 
Christianity, where intellectual men meditated, discussed, and - 
taught”; and whereas Mr. Garbett assured his hearers that 
*‘ Christianity has called the Church into existence, not the 
Church Christianity,’ Guizot declares that she has repaid the 
debt, for that ‘it was the Christian Church which saved 
Christianity,” and that but for her astonishing victories, at 
the very time when Mr. Garbett thinks she was most con- 
temptible, ‘the whole world must have been abandoned to 
purely material force.’+ Mr. Garbett is perhaps ungrateful, 
and certainly imprudent, and must not be surprised if infidels 
continue to deride the Christian Church, when he gives them 
such excellent reasons for doing so. 

But it is fair to Mr. Garbett to admit, that if he confounds 
and overthrows everybody else, and easily detects the errors 
of the “‘ great and holy men of the past,” he is quite as ready 
to expose and contradict his own. After piling up ruins on 
every side, he nobly flings himself on the heap. The middle 
ages, he has informed us, were “ a period of religious and in- 
tellectual darkness,” and generally productive of extremely 
unpleasant ways and thoughts, to the great detriment of the 
Church; yet he presently forgets this outburst altogether, 
and announces—though the change is not in the subject, but 
in himself—that the theology of that epoch “was charac- 
terized not alone by mental activity, but also by a deep 
interest in the great questions of Divine truth.” Warming 
with the theme, he adds that it was “something much higher 
and better than simply ecclesiastical” ; that S. Anselm, Peter 
Lombard, and 8. Thomas Aquinas “ had a‘deep reverence for 
the Word,” and believed that “anything contrary to Scripture 
was undoubtedly false,” an opinion which he will perhaps be 
surprised to hear is that of every Catholic who ever lived ; 
and that the language of John Scotus is “ so full of beauty” 
that he is constrained to quote specimens of it. But at this 
point he seems to have thought that he was perhaps going 
too far, and that as he had to account for “the corrupt 
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periods of the Church,” and the errors so justly condemned 
in the Anglican Articles, he had better get back into the old 
groove as quickly as possible. People might be tempted to 
think that men in whom so much genius and holiness were 
united, and who to “mental activity” added ‘a deep re- 
verence for the Word,” must have been almost as well 
qualified as Mr. Garbett himself to understand the Bible, and 
almost as likely to be preserved by the God whom they loved 
so devoutly from miserably corrupting it. An idea so extra- 
vagant must of course be nipped in tke bud, and with this 
laudable object Mr. Garbett hastens to add, that “they un- 
consciously throned reason in the place of revelation,”’—a 
very odd thing to do in “a period of intellectual darkness,” 
and the last error which might have been expected in such 
stagnant times. Having thus made things straight, and got 
back into his old line, he continues his narrative, and pro- 
ceeds to show that, in spite of the shocking corruptions of the 
Church, “dogma” was still infallible, and “ authority ” unim- 
aired, 

The Church, all shortcomings notwithstanding, was still, 
he says, “the bearer of a message from God,” though the 
messenger was so little adapted for her office, that her voice 
became “ stifled by authority and choked by definition ”— 
words which have probably a serious meaning, if we could 
only guess what it is. Thus the “irrefragable Doctor,” as 
too partial judges have absurdly styled him, but whose “ pon- 
derous argumentation,” Mr. Garbett observes, “was unil- 
lumined by a solitary spark of spiritual life,” did incredible 
mischief, and his evil example was followed by others. They 
did it, we are assured, “‘ unconsciously,”—being men of feeble 
parts, not fit to be trusted with the “ supremacy of individual 
conscience,”” much less to employ it like a Bampton Lecturer, 
—but they did it so effectually, that the “ corrupt period of 
the Church ” became her normal state, and it is impossible to 
understand how the servants of God still offered her the love 
and obedience of which she had become so unworthy. But 
“centuries rolled on,” says Mr. Garbett, during which the 
Founder of this deplorable Church was probably, like the god 
of Baal, “‘ asleep or on a journey,” until at length, by a sudden 
spiritual earthquake, resembling the abrupt introduction of a 
new geological epoch, “ with one great and vigorous rebound 
from the tyranny of the past the world sprang into freedom.” 
We have now arrived at what is called the Reformation, of 
which Mr. Garbett hails the advent in this appropriate lan- 
guage. The “heel of authority,” he continues, ceased to 
crush the human race, or at least a certain portion of it,—the 
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rest being still flattened out of shape and beyond recovery,— 
“and of that movement the Reformed Church of England was 
the child.” Is was not the only one, but, in exact resemblance 
to its parent, it perhaps deserves the preference which Mr. 
Garbett claims for it above its kinsfolk. It was “ parted,” he 
observes with satisfaction, ‘by a whole abyss of irrecon- 
cilable differences from the superstitions of medizvalism, and 
the fixed corruptions of the Church of Rome.” * “Yet this 
very difference,” he continues, “ only invests with the more 
force the unanimous testimony of the universal Church to the 
dogmatic character of the faith,”—a conclusion which may be 
evident to the mind of Mr. Garbett, but to any one of less 
resources appears a little strained. ‘The unestablished 
Churches of the Reformation at home and abroad,” making 
a bad use of the supremacy of conscience, were quite as 
remarkable, he regrets to observe, for “their rejection of the 
true as for their rejection of the false,” though they would 
probably have told him that their individual conscience was as 
good a judge of that or any other matter as his own; but 
there was fortunately an “ Established”? Church, he adds, 
which caught hold of “ the links of inspired authority,” and 
made a cable strong enough to hold, if not the world, at least 
the British isles. “ Her glorified Head,’”’—we are still quoting 
Mr. Garbett,—though He had perhaps been a little negligent 
for a good many ages past, became equal to the present 
emergency, and “graciously watched over His Church,” 
which He had unaccountably omitted to do at an earlier date. 
** Dogmas found to be in accordance with Scripture,” by such 
excellent judges as the compilers of the English Prayer Book, 
“were retained; dogmas found to be contrary to it were 
rejected”; and the result of this simple process was “a glorious 
edifice, resonant with the songs of the saints,”—including such 
melodious choristers as Tillotson, Hoadley, and Hampden, and 
the numerous episcopal family of “ Proudie,” immortalized by 
Mr. Trollope. From that time the people of England have 
possessed a Church “ witnessing in every part to the skill and 
wisdom of its Divine Architect.” The original building had 
been rather a failure, but the new one could defy criticism and 
smile at decay. We have heard of people living in a “ fool’s 
paradise,” but they do not usually speak of their precarious 
abode with so much enthusiasm as this Bampton Lecturer. 

At last, then, after an eclipse of a thousand years,—the 
Anglican Homily says, with cautious and critical accuracy, 
“nine hundred and odd,”’—the Architect had built in this 
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western clime, what ought to have been constructed long 
before,—an edifice like that described by S. Paul, “ without 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing.” The work was perhaps a 
little tardy, but, as the proverb says, “ better late than never.” 
Dogma and authority had recovered their lost sway, or pretty 
nearly. “So loud is the witness of the Church,” in her re- 
covered youth and vigour, “and so many are the voices that 
swell her testimony from the Reformation downwards, that 
individual utterances are comparatively lost to the ear.” But 
as it might be objected that these utterances are slightly dis- 
cordant, and seem to propound a hundred different religions 
at once, Mr. Garbett pauses for a moment in his triumphal 
song to silence the ignorant objector. ‘‘A laborious ingenuity,” 
he observes, dealing with “a catena of the English Fathers,” 
from Jewell and Abbott to Dr. Tait and Dr. Temple, “ may 
perhaps discover an isolated expression here and there, which, 
separated from its context and general bearing, may appear to 
express impatience of the trammels of dogmatic divinity.” 
Whether any one has been hitherto laborious enough to detect 
such an exception to the general orthodox tone of “ the 
English Fathers,” is not stated; but we are encouraged to 
think not. “‘ The proclamation of the saints in the first century 
yet rings full and clear in the nineteenth,” though the song 
has been subject to so many variations in the interval, that it 
is not easy to a less practised ear than Mr, Garbett’s to recog- 
nize the original tune. But to him “the task is comparatively 
easy,”’ he says, and his habitual unconsciousness of any diffi- 
culty whatever assists us to believe him. “ The links of the 
doctrinal succession must be traced,” he adds, with a calm 
conviction of his own ability to do it, “from the beginning 
downwards; or backwards, as will be more convenient, from 
our own times to the times of the Apostles.” There is not 
a hitch anywhere, whether you go backwards or forwards, 
though “the superstitions of mediwvalism and the fixed cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome” might have seemed to mar 
the unbroken continuity; nor has he the slightest doubt that 
S. Paul would have fraternized with Dr. Thompson, that S. 
Anselm would have exchanged pulpits with Dr. Wilberforce, 
and that the “ great and holy men of the past,” with perhaps 
a few trifling exceptions, would have considered the Established 
Church “a glorious edifice, resonant with the songs of the- 
saints.” 

We have now perhaps received from Mr. Garbett as much 
instruction as we can conveniently appropriate, and it appears 
to’amount to this. Dogma is the only infallible authority, but 
the “individual conscience ” is the supreme judge of dogma. 
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“We,” that is all who agree with Mr. Garbett, “are able to 
judge for ourselves”? ; but the great and holy men of the past, 
in spite of their “mental activity ” and “deep reverence for 
the Word,” were not able to do anything of the sort. The 
Church is “‘ the bearer of a message from God,” but delivered 
a false one for many ages; and though she always taught the 
same religion as long as He abandoned her to error, she allows 
any number of contradictory ones since He has “ graciously 
watched over her.’ She easily maintained Christians of 
every race and tongue, while she grossly misunderstood the 
Scriptures, in such perfect unity of faith as was never seen 
out of Heaven; but her reformed substitute cannot even keep 
a single people, though she never makes a mistake in ex- 
pounding them, from such religious chaos as was never before 
witnessed on earth. The one converted the cruel barbarians 
of the North, and civilized all the nations of Europe; the 
other cannot even convert its immediate neighbours, and is 
the jest of the heathen world. And lastly, while the authority 
claimed by the one “‘is inconsistent and offensive in the fal- 
lible,” it is so peremptory and absolute in the other, which is 
not fallible, as to tolerate no question nor inquiry. For this 
is the climax of Mr. Garbett’s teaching about “the Dogmatic 
Faith.” ‘When we became members of this Church,” he 
says,—that is, the Church of England,—“ we professed our- 
selves to be inquirers no longer, but believers” ;* though 
‘this Church”? tells her disciples that every other was mistaken, 
that they ought to inquire for themselves, and when they do 
inquire, which sometimes happens, of her ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals, about such open questions as Baptism, the Inspiration 
of Scripture, or the Real Presence, the answer commonly is, 
“‘ Believe whatever you please.” In spite of these trifling 
blemishes, and the extreme difficulty of ascertaining what is 
“the Dogmatic Faith ” in the Church of England, since even 
her bishops and clergy profess totally opposite views of it, 
“the position of inquiry,” says Mr. Garbett, whom we now 
quote for the last time, “is inconsistent with the first con- 
ditions of the (ministerial) office. A teacher must know what 
he teaches.” It is perhaps fortunate that this condition is not 
too rigorously applied, as it would certainly deprive the 
Anglican Church of the valuable services of a clergy most of 
whom are chiefly occupied in refuting one another. 

If our readers should be of opinion that Mr. Garbett, in 
spite of excellent intentions, has not contributed much to 
restore the reign of “authority,” whether of Dogma or of 
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anything else, and that the worst enemy of the Christian 
Church could add nothing to his picture of her follies and 
corruptions, nor more effectually destroy her claim to the 
respect of mankind, their impression will exactly coincide 
with that which his Lectures have produced upon ourselves. 
A writer who could offer to the University of Oxford such a 
narrative of the shame and dishonour of her whom the Apostle 
called “‘ the pillar and ground of the truth,”’—with whom her 
Divine Founder promised to remain “ till the consummation 
of the world,”—and who is teaching all nations at this hour 
exactly what she taught before his own sect, “ with one great 
and vigorous rebound,” came into the world to correct her 
mistakes, is simply the unconscious confederate of all who 
reject the Saviour of mankind, and revolt against the 
authority which He has appointed to represent Him till He 
comes to judge the earth. They will thank Mr. Garbett for 
proving how much reason they have to despise a Church which 
he mocks as Herod mocked her Lord. Perhaps they will even 
be encouraged to say of her, what one whom he quotes has 
said of his own communion, after reviewing some of the well- 
known phenomena of the English state religion, and especially 
‘the cures of human souls advertised for sale,”—“ Surely if 
there be any impersonal Spirit of Evil, he may sit by with 
folded hands, contented to spare interference in a state of 
things which no help of his can improve.” + 

The question of “ authority,” which the Bampton Lecturer 
has handled with so little fruit, is one which includes and 
supersedes every other. Is is a mere waste of time and 
thought to turn aside from it to subordinate issues. Whether 
one of a hundred schools or sects is nearer to truth than 
another is an unprofitable inquiry, which every man will solve 
according to his own predilections, and which will be debated 
to as little purpose by future generations as by our own. 
Whether sects have a right to exist at all, or are anything but 
a manifestation of human lawlessness and self-will, is the only 
question which deserves the attention of a serious man, im- 
pressed by the disorders which now reign both in the religious 
and the political world, and capable of tracing them to a 
common origin. Has the Most High proposed to His creatures 
a law which they are bound to obey, and an authority against | 
which they are forbidden to revolt? Upon the answer which 
men give to this question depends the future of human society, 
and the eternal salvation of each member of it. 

Mr. Garbett has told us that it is the glory of the “ Refor- 
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mation” to have replied to this question in the negative. 
That movement, he says truly, established “‘ the supremacy of 
the individual conscience over all external authority.” But 
if there be no external authority able to-say to every human 
being, “‘ This thing thou shalt not do,” and belief is to be 
regulated only by the individual conscience, which led during 
many ages, according to the Reformation hypothesis, to har- 
monious but universal error, and now leads to truth expressed 
by an infinite diversity of doctrinal opinion ; itis evident that 
Almighty God despises in the spiritual the unity which He 
maintains in the material world, and is indifferent to the 
divisions which, on that supposition, He has taken no means 
to prevent. ‘There are probably few Christians who would 
not reject a proposition stated in these terms. If we are to 
be subject to authority in the next life, they would say, we 
can hardly be independent of it in this. But since there is 
only one Christian institution which has from the beginning 
claimed to be that authority, and the claim has been admitted 
by all ‘‘ the great and holy men of the past,” even unbelievers 
confess that, if God has made a revelation, the Roman Church 
is its only true witness. Perhaps this conviction, now openly 
avowed by the most eminent rationalistic writers, is confirmed 
by their observation of a notorious fact, upon which we have 
no space to dwell here, but which must be noticed in a few 
words. ‘The Reformation, they perceive, was .as fatal to 
social and political as to religious urder. ‘“‘ Luther,” as one 
of his apologists observes, ‘‘is the father of democracy,” * 
and his doctrines have been as fatal to governments as to 
churches. It was not likely that men who claimed the 
supremacy of the individual conscience for the Christian 
would refuse it to the citizen, or respect the temporal when 
they had been encouraged to revolt against the spiritual 
authority. The ceaseless revolutions of modern times are the 
inevitable result of that rejection of all external authority 
which Mr. Garbett says was one of the ‘‘co-equal principles 
of the Reformation.” A distinguished writer, whom we shall 
quote presently, observes, that the latest work of Strauss 
contains “ fierce attacks upon the social and religious institu- 
tions of Europe, designed more particularly to promote an 
anti-Christian social revolution in Northern Germany ;” + but 
does not seem to perceive that this is simply the application 
of Protestant principles—as they are applied also by the 
infidels of France, Italy, and Spain—to social and political 
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questions, and that men of his own school, contrary to their 
intentions, are contributing with all their might to its eventual 
triumph. Our limits do not permit us to pursue this branch 
of the general subject of authority, but when Mr. Dixon 
selects the Swiss as an example of the benefits of the Refor- 
mation, we must remind him that the democratic Swiss no 
more resemble their Catholic ancestors, who made Switzerland 
free, than the loquacious cheat who is now called a Greek 
resemble the heroes of Marathon or Salamis, whose names 
he bears. They have rejected the Christian faith, even in its 
Protestant disguise; and while such writers as Mr. Laing 
confess that in religion and virtue they are “at the bottom 
of the scale” { among all Europeans, Mr. Dixon reveals their 
insolent disdain for the most sacred rights of conscience when 
he observes satirically, ‘these Switzers understand that a 
State church is a lay church,” which nobody has a right to 
govern but themselves. The one thing which these true 
disciples of the Reformation, who are proposed to us as 
models, will not tolerate, is the religion to which they owe the 
glory of their republic. ‘‘ In Switzerland,” he says, ‘a man 
may be a Turk, a Jew, a Buddhist, a Confucian,” preserving 
all his civil rights, and sharing in the common government. 
“In Geneva, Jews have built a synagogue, and no one could 
object if Parsees were to build a temple, and Mohammedans 
amosque. But neither in Geneva. nor in any canton of the 
League, dare any one erect a Jesuit college ’—though he 
may do it in the United States wherever he pleases, and the 
President and his ministers will honour it with their presence 
at its annual festivals.§ ‘If a Switzer joins the Mormons, 
no one interferes with him; but if he joins the Company of 
Jesus, he foregoes his natural rights.” || 

That the lawlessness which the exaltation of the individual 
above all authority has generated is producing the same dis- 
cord in the political as in the religious sphere, few thoughtful 
men are now disposed to deny. Mr. Bright has lately pointed 
out, with his usual sagacity, the “ many calamities ” of France, 
“ springing from the destruction of the ancient government, 
and the apparent impossibility of finding a stable government 
to succeed it,” and that “ Spain is now in the same difficulty ;” 
while as to moral order, everywhere compromised by the 
supremacy of the individual conscience, a writer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette despairingly observes: ‘‘ Whether a true moral 
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order is possible, or whether we can ever get beyond a most 
imperfect set of arrangements, by which a few of the objects 
of human life may be attained in an inadequate manner, is a 
question on which a great deal might be said by speculative 
persons.” The conclusion of the whole matter, and the fact 
that all the problems of our age are now reduced to one,— 
whether society shall be saved by the authority of the Roman 
Church, or proceed in its downward progress towards chaos 
and dissolution,—is ingeniously expressed by Mr. Dixon, 
when he seems to suggest, that in a little while, as events 
are now maturing, our only choice will be “ between holy 
water and petroleum.” 

Turning to the Bampton Lectures of Canon Liddon, our 
first duty is to thank him for the noble subject which he has 
chosen, and, with some important reservations, for the manner 
in which he has treated it. Asa defence of the fundamental 
dogma of Christian revelation, his Lectures are worthy of the 
best days of the great University to which they were 
addressed ; as an exposition of the claims of the Christian 
Church, they are, if possible, more lamentable than even the 
unconscious destructiveness of Mr. Garbett. If the latter 
asks the world to believe, with what we may hope was only a 
thoughtless inadvertence, that the Church, which is the last 
and noblest creation of God, has been, during many ages, one 
of the most corrupt institutions which ever contrived to pro- 
long a discredited existence ; Canon Liddon announces, with 
cold deliberation, that her crimes and disorders have extin- 
guished her authority, and justly exposed her to the derision 
of mankind. Both are the involuntary allies of that godless 
faction which never ceases to cry: “ Down with her, even to 
the ground.” 

The main purpose of the Lectures which we are now to 
examine is to defend against the Socinian the true Divinity 
of our Blessed Lord, and there is not an argument employed 
by Canon Liddon against their heresy which they may not 
triumphantly retort against his own. The Socinian dishonours 
our Lord exactly as he dishonours the Church. If we fail to 
make this evident, it will not be for want of materials. Like 
Mr. Garbett, he professes to maintain “the dogmatic prin- 
ciple,” but the cruel necessities of a false position oblige him 
to do it in the same suicidal fashion. Even in the preface to 
his Lectures his intimate agreement with Mr. Garbett is 
already revealed. In answer to the now notorious fact that 
Rationalists concur with Catholics, by the common use of 

ure reason, “in urging that either all orthodox Christianity 
is false, or the exclusive claims of the Church of Rome must 
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be admitted to be valid,” he says, without hesitation: 
(1) ‘‘ That the acceptance of the dogmatic principle does not 
commit those who accept it to its exaggerations or corrup- 
tions,”’—of which he claims to be the supreme judge; and 
(2) that “‘the promises of our Lord,” which he is under a 
miserable obligation to explain away, “ are permitted to be 
traversed by the misuse of man’s free-will,’’? *—his own free- 
will being used so wisely, that he can tell with absolute cer- 
tainty what the Church exaggerates, and when she is corrupt. 
She cannot judge him, but he can judge her. Mr. Garbett 
has said nothing more fatal to the pretensions of the Church 
to be, what her Founder designed her to be, “the pillar and 
ground of the truth,”’ and the Teacher of the nations. 

But there is nothing in this to surprise us. Canon Liddon 
is one of the most accomplished and esteemed ministers of a 
Church whose most emphatic dogmatic utterance is this: that 
even the Apostolic Sees, without exception, “ have erred, not 
only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith.’+ He knows, therefore, that it is not open to 
him to defend the authority of the Christian Church, or her 
claims to the obedience of mankind, since he is obliged to con- 
tend, either that the whole Catholic Church—Rome, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria—has conspired to corrupt the faith, 
or that his own sect is a liar. And this frightful position 
he accepts with equanimity. He even adds statements of his 
own, which shall be quoted immediately, in which he seems 
anxious to rival the most impious language of the Articles, the 
Rubrics, and the Homilies, to which his colleague Mr. Garbett 
appeals with such cordial satisfaction. 

Canon Liddon conducts his argument with the unbeliever 
after this manner: “ Is this impotent, fallible, erring Christ of 
the ‘ higher criticism,’” he asks, ‘‘in very deed the Founder 
of the Christian Church?” ‘Is this impoteut, fallible, erring 
Church of the Anglican criticism,” they reply, ‘‘ the work of a 
God?” ‘To charge Him with error,’ he continues, ‘is to 
deny that He is God.” “To charge her with error,” they 
answer, “is to deny that she is the Church.” ‘‘ Christ is pre- 
sented to the modern world,” Canon Liddon goes on, “as 
really Divine, yet as subject to fatal error; as Founder of the 
true religion, yet as the credulous patron of a volume replete 
with worthless legends; as the highest Teacher and Leader of 
humanity, yet withal as the ignorant victim of the prejudices 
and follies of an unenlightened age.’”’{ ‘‘ The Church is pre- 
sented to us,” is their rejoinder, “as one, yet divided ; as pure, 
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yet corrupt; as having authority, yet not knowing how to use 
it; as the heir of promises which she has contrived to forfeit, 
and the teacher of truths which she has never ceased to corrupt; 
as stronger than the ‘ gates of hell,’ yet weaker than a broken 
reed ; as sole-witness of the faith, yet the credulous patron of 
forgeries, exaggerations, and corruptions ; as the highest leader 
of humanity, yet the ignorant victim of worthless superstitions. 
If she is so base and contemptible, what must her Founder be ? 
If you believe in a divided and impotent Church, why may we 
not believe in a fallible and impotent Saviour ? ” 

To such inquiries Canon Liddon, hampered by the insensate 
declarations of his own sect, can only reply by tresh assertions 
of the ignominy and incorrigible humanism of the Christian 
Church. Here is the picture which his own “ higher criticism,” 
—as irreverent and peremptory as that of a Strauss or a 
Schelling, an Arnold or a Spencer,—offers to the unbeliever, 
of the actual condition of the Holy Roman Church. “ When 
once pious affection or devout imagination has seized the 
reins of religious thought, it is easy for individuals or schools ” 
—not possessing the infallible guidance of the Church of 
England—“ to wander far from the beaten paths of a clear yet 
sober faith, into some theological wonderland,” worthy to be 
the jest of the infidel, “the airiest creation of the liveliest 
fancy, where, to the confusion and unsettlement of souls, the 
wildest fiction and the highest truth may be inextricably inter- 
twined in an entanglement of hopeless and bewildering dis- 
order.”’* 

When our readers have done justice to this superb sentence, 
worthy of Mr. Garbett’s florid muse, they will perhaps accom- 
pany us in what follows. Canon Liddon tells the Socinian that 
if he will not admit Christ to be true God, he cannot rationally 
maintain that He was a “good” man; but the Socinian will 
certainly reply, that if the home of Christians is only a “ theo- 
logical wonderland,” and the faith which they profess in the 
Church a “ hopeless disorder,” Canon Liddon cannot without 
absurdity pretend that she is “ the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” Probably he has no wish to do so, for Canon Liddon 
no more believes in a Divine Church, than the Socinian believes 
ina Divine Saviour. If the former could receive the elementary 
truth that the Church is as incapable of corruption as her 
Founder, and that a reformed Church, in the Anglican sense, 
is as wild an impossibility as a reformed God, he might with 
advantage employ his learning and ability in combating the 
unbeliever; but so long as he tells him that he is quite right 
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in attributing to her “‘ exaggerations and corruptions,” the 
adversary will only ridicule his defence of a religion which he 
takes so much pains himself to dishonour. And even if he 
should venture to add that his own sect is all that God intended 
the Church to be, but failed to make her, he will not divert 
from the one the contempt and aversion which he counsels the 
world to entertain for the other. He may emulate Mr, Garbett 
in describing the Church of England as “a glorious edifice, 
resonant with the songs of the saints,” but the unbeliever is 
sure to remind him that, according to the contention of his own 
school, she is substantially the same Church as before the 
“Reformation,” and that “ the airiest creation of the liveliest 
fancy ” cannot make the copy better than the original. 

What Canon Liddon thinks of the latter he is at no pains to 
disguise. Speaking of the Definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and filled with the spirit of a sect which affirms that 
even the Apostolic Sees erred in matters of faith, he is not 
afraid to say, that it ‘appears to presuppose a Church which 
is empowered to make actual additions to the number of 
revealed certainties.”” But the Immaculate Conception has been 
defined as a dogma of the Faith ; and Canon Liddon is probably 
ignorant that it is a first principle of Catholic theology, that 
no tenet can be a dogma of the Faith, unless (1) it be divinely 
revealed, and (2) proposed by the Church. This is his way of 
defending Christianity. Like Mr. Garbett, he assures the 
world, or as much of it as he can persuade to listen to him, that 
the Church became corrupt, ‘‘not so much in denying the truth 
with which she had been put in trust, as in adding to it dogmas 
of her own which she had never received.”’ According to Canon 
Liddon, the Roman Catholic Church obliges her children to 
accept false doctrines as revealed truths.’ If this is to defend 
religion, we should like to know what is Canon Liddon’s idea 
of assaulting it? What unclean spirit ever suggested a more 
audacious libel upon the “ Church of the living God”? What 
could one of our modern Antichrists say against the Immacu- 
late Spouse of Jesus which Canon Liddon has not said? And 
what right, we must add with sorrow, has such a man, busy 
only with invectives against the “ exaggerations and corrup- 
tions” of the Christian Church, to pretend to defend the 
honour of her Founder, or what has he to do with either dogma 
or authority, who is himself the living denial of the one, and 
the all-sufficient interpreter of the other ? 

After noticing Canon Liddon’s assertions, it may be useful 
to give a specimen of his arguments. He is right, he says, in 
his judgment of the Definition of the Immaculate Conception, 
because it is known that the doctrine was doubted or denied 
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by individual Catholics, and he thinks nothing more need be 
said. Yet what he fancies to be a reproach is really an eulogy, 
for what has been the office of the Church from the beginning, 
if not to extirpate error, and keep all her children in the unity 
of the faith? Can Canon Liddon name a single Catholic who 
doubts or denies the Immaculate Conception now, or who would 
be admitted to the Sacraments if he did? His argument 
against Papal Infallibility is still more light and unworthy. 
Pope Nicholas I., he says, cited “the pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals,” and was therefore “incapable of detecting a 
forgery,” which “is of course fatal to any belief in the 
personal infallibility of Pope Nicholas I.”* We might well 
indeed altogether dispute Canon Liddon’s allegation of facts ; 
but there is no occasion whatever for doing so. If he had a 
more exact idea of what is meant by Papal Infallibility, he would 
know that to detect literary forgeries is no part of it. The 
decretals set forth true and received doctrine, and might there- 
fore well have been quoted by Nicholas I. ; for it was no part of 
his Apostolic functions, nor necessary to the guidance of the 
Church, that he should be able to detect at a glance that a 
particular document was not what it professed to be. If such 
reasonings are a specimen of the “ higher criticism ”” by which 
Anglicans hope to overthrow the authority of the Church and 
to prove her worthlessness, it is not easy to distinguish between 
their idea of her character and that of professed unbelievers ; 
and we have reason to say that the most reckless adversaries 
of her Divine mission are not the vulgar railers against 
Christianity, but they who, in the name of religion, and with 
loud professions of zeal for the glory of God, tell the world that 
the Church is really the human and unstable thing which the 
enemies of Jesus Christ proclaim her to be. 

It is consoling to turn from the random and petulant insults 
of self-complacent heresy to the rapturous language in which 
the Saints, faithful echoes of the Apostles and Prophets, 
speak of the Christian Church. They know nothing either of 
the “periods of corruption”? imagined by Mr. Garbett, or of 
God’s promises being “ traversed,” as Canon Liddon in- 
sinuates, “ by the misuse of man’s free-will.” There is not 
one of them, from the Prince of the Apostles to the latest 
servant of God admitted into the company of the Saints, who 
would not reject such perfidious suggestions with a holy 
indignation, and see in them only a fresh proof that one 
impiety leads inevitably to another. Abyssus abysswm invocat. 
So accomplished a student as Canon Liddon is not ignorant 
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that the most illustrious Saints and Doctors believed the 
unity of the Church to be no less indestructible than the 
unity of God. Neither heresies nor persecutions, as S. Leo 
said, have any effect upon it. Men rebel against the Church, 
by the misuse of free-will, as they rebel against God, but they 
go out, while she remains what she was before. It was in 
order that her unity might be for ever unassailable that she 
was founded upon one man, and for nearly twenty centuries 
this provision of her Divine Founder has proved effectual. 
“The Church cannot be separated and divided against her- 
self,” says 8. Cyprian, ‘‘ because she was built upon Peter 
alone.” ‘‘ Super illum unum eedificat Ecclesiam suam, et ili 
pascendas mandat oves suas.”’* Does Canon Liddon think that 
8S. Cyprian was an Anglican? “ Adulterari non potest sponsa 
Christi,” adds the same Martyr; “ incorrupta est et pudica.” 
This is quite other doctrine than that of Bampton Lecturers. 
We did right, they say, to separate from the Chair of Peter, 
because of its errors and usurpations: “‘praecidende unitatis,” 
replies S. Augustine, “‘ nulla est justa necessitas.”” For such 
a crime no pretext can ever be afforded. The authority of the 
Church, like that of God, suffers no diminution. It is for all 
time. Ifthe Church could be divided, as the lawless boast, 
God would be overthrown; the world would have escaped 
from His control, and ‘ the earth ” would be no longer “ His 
footstool.” The faults of her children may need correction, 
as happens in our own day, but her glory remains, in the 
words of S. Paul, “ without spot or wrinkle.” ‘ Obumbrari 
potest,”” writes S. Ambrose, “ deficere non potest ” ; and even 
if whole nations desert, the faithful know how to find her, 
because, as the same Doctor teaches, “ubi Petrus, ibi 
Eeclesia.”” And this is the confession of all Saints. As the 
Prophets announced her indefectible majesty and purity 
before she began to exist, and declared that “‘ every tongue 
that resisteth thee in judgment thou shalt condemn” ;f as 
the Apostles taught in the first hour of her foundation, with a 
full knowledge that individuals could misuse their free-will, 
that she should never cease to be “the pillar and ground of 
the truth”; so the Saints whom she has brought forth, 
looking back, as Prophets and Apostles had looked forward 
to the fulfilment of the promises, see only ‘“‘impudence,” to 
use the expression of 8. Augustine, in the suggestion that 
she can ever fail. “Illa non est,” he asks with righteous 
mockery of a predecessor of Mr. Garbett and Canon Liddon, 
“quia tu in illa non es?” 
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It was because our fathers held it to be a conclusior of 
divine faith that the Church is for ever one and incorrupt, 
that they were able to exalt her undying authority, to win 
every battle which they fought with the world for a thousand 
years, and to silence so effectually in all lands the denial of 
her Lord’s Divinity, of which her immaculate purity made her 
the invincible witness, that in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, as Mr. Hallam observes, “no heresy was more 
extinct.”* At the very moment when men were about to 
rebel against her, the triumph of the Church was more com- 
plete than ever. And even since that Satanical Pentecost 
which some moderns call the Reformation, and of which the 
most characteristic product was the Church of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the friends of God have never ceased to praise Him 
for her unbroken unity. The illustrious Suarez, writing 
after that second Fall of man, when the enemy persuaded his 
own to exalt “the supremacy of the individual conscience 
over all external authority,” and to make themselves judges 


both of the Church and the Bible, was so little impressed by 
the departure of millions from her communion, that he told 
James I., in the famous book of which the title is prefixed to 
these pages, that “this Church will continue in unity till the 


day of judgment.” She could not do otherwise without 
ceasing to exist. ‘‘Not only the Church,” continues the 
great theologian, “cannot fall into heresy, she cannot even 
err, whether through ignorance or in any other manner.” 
And then he asks the king, as we may ask Mr. Garbett and 
Canon Liddon: “ How could 8. Paul say of a Church which 
was liable to error, that she was the pillar and ground of the 
truth ??’+ 

Yet Canon Liddon is never weary of asserting, as if eager 
to justify those who hate both the Church and her Founder, 
that she is divided into several parts, each of which is able to 
“err in matters of faith.” As a member of a revolted com- 
munity, founded on this very assumption, he is obliged to do 
so. It is not permitted to him to believe that she is a divine 
institution, incapable of error, for that would be to condemn 
his own sect. It was because the Catholic Church had 
become corrupt and divided that the Church of England 
sprang into existence, “with one great and vigorous re- 
bound,” in order to correct “errors” which many of her 
clergy have lately discovered were no errors at all, but most 
sacred truths of revelation. After reforming the Church of 
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God, they now propose to reform their own, by reviving the 
very doctrines which for three centuries she had blasphemed. 
Yet it does not occur to them that if some of her clergy are 
teaching truth now, they must have been teaching heresy 
before, as more than half their colleagues continue to do; and 
though they unconsciously vindicate the Holy Roman Charch 
from the very charges which their own sect brought against 
her, they show that they are true children of the Reformers, 
and filled with their spirit, by inventing fresh accusations as 
impudent as any of which a Luther or a Calvin were the 
authors. She makes “actual additions” to the faith, cries 
Canon Liddon, with the boldness of a Zuingle or a John 
Knox; and he adds in effect that she teaches false doctrines 
as revealed truths. If she does, she is simply apostate. But 
Suarez would tell him, not only that what he rashly calls 
“unknown truths” were part of the original deposit, but 
that S. Paul does not condemn every seeming novelty—such 
as the definitions of the Immaculate Conception or of Papal 
Infallibility, in which she was as truly guided by the Holy 
Spirit as at Ephesus or Niczea,—but only profanas vocum 
novitates, such as the blasphemies of the Anglican Articles 
and Homilies. ‘Sic ergo,’ he observes, and Bampton 
Lecturers will do well to give heed to his words, “ post 
Apostolorum tempora potuit Ecclesia in multis illuminari, quae 
necessaria esse potuerunt in posteriori tempore, et non prius, 
vel propter dubia de novo orta, presertim insurgentibus here- 
ticis, vel aliis temerariis hominibus, res fidei obscuras prave 
exponentibus, vel etiam, quia hec est naturalis hominis con- 
ditio ut paulatim in cognitione proficiat.’’ t 

Canon Liddon deals of course with the Councils as he does 
with the Church herself. He is as able to judge the one as 
the other. He professes indeed to admit whatever “ has been 
cecumenically decided,” § but this does not commit him to the 
obedience which he is resolved not to pay; for he does so, 
as Suarez says of his predecessors, not because he bows to 
the authority from which alone Councils derive their sanction, 
but because he thinks that some of them do not condemn his 
own errors. He claims to decide, in opposition to an erring 
Church, which of the Councils were cecumenical, and which 
were not. In the same way, other men profess a profound 
respect for the Ten Commandments, except those which they 
have made up their minds to violate. The rest are unexcep- 
tionable. ‘But why,” asks Suarez, “do you admit four 
Councils, rather than five, or six, or any other number? The 
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later ones have exactly the same authority as the earlier, and 
they all stand or fall together.’ Canon Liddon admits, we 
believe, six, and rejects twelve; the avowed unbeliever rejects 
them all; but there is no difference of principle between 
them, for both the Anglican and the infidel judge the Church 
with the same composure, and use the same right of revolt 
against all external authority, though their individual con- 
science leads them to slightly different conclusions. The 
Church is as purely a human institution, subject to their 
“higher criticism,” for the one as for the other. 

The resemblance between the infidel and the sectary is 
equally complete in every other respect. Thus the one de- 
fends the equal rights of truth and error in principle, the 
other in practice. Anglicans who believe the Christian 
Sacrifice and Priesthood to be essential parts of Christianity— 
as some of them by reading Catholic books have learned to 
do during the last few years—remain tranquilly in communion 
with bishops and clergy who declare of both, as the Bishop 
of London and other Anglican prelates have done, that “ they 
have no support whatever either in the Scriptures or in the 
Anglican formularies.”* Yet they deeply lament that the 
Roman Church has borne such an imperfect testimony to the 
faith of which they are themselves so religiously enamoured ! 
They cannot enter one of their own churches without being 
almost suffocated with the fumes of heresy, yet affect to 
deplore that Catholics should live in such a tainted atmo- 
sphere! Canon Liddon, for example, quotes from Dean 
Stanley language, which, as he truly says, “seems to imply 
that the prayers to our Lord in the Litany are, in principle, 
identical with the prayers which in medieval times have been, 
and in Roman Catholic countries still are, addressed to the 
Saints.” “ Our reformed Church,” Dean Stanley says, “has 
excluded these lesser mediators,” apparently because she has 
no need of their help; “ but this one remarkable exception of 





* We think that Canon Estcourt, in his recently published work, reviewed 
by us in another article, did wisely not to dwell upon historical and other 
difficulties, serious as they are, when he was able to produce a theological 
argument which is absolutely decisive against the validity of Anglican 
Ordinations. If the Anglican bishops had been themselves consecrated, they 
could not have made true priests, because it was their avowed determination 
not to do it. They had changed the Anglican formularies more than once, 
as the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London lately argued in the 
Bennett case, with the express object of obliterating the doctrine of the 
Christian Sacrifice, and therefore of the Christian Priesthood. How could the 
— Bishop of London, for example,—and the same remark applies to all 

is predecessors,—make a true priest, since he is firmly resolved, in the very 
act of ordination, not to do it? 
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the Litany ”—in addressing prayers to our Lord Jesus Christ ! 
—‘ may be surely allowed, if we remember that it is an ex- 
ception, and understand the grounds on which it is made.” 
The reader imagines perhaps that Canon Liddon, who re- 
proaches so severely the errors of the Catholic Church, out of 
pure zeal for God and truth, is going to announce that he 
retires from communion with a man who seems to teach that 
prayers to our Redeemer can only be excused as “an excep- 
tion.” The anticipation would be reasonable, but is totally 
unfounded. He contents himself by replying, with great 
composure, that the Anglican “ reformers,” as he calls them, 
did not consider it an “‘ exception,” t and remains contentedly 
in communion with Dean Stanley, and with ten thousand like 
him, though their “ individual conscience ” rejects a multitude 
of truths which he professes to esteem as Divine. Is it pos- 
sible to do more to justify the unbeliever in his opinion that 
there is no difference between truth and error, or to make him 
more firmly convinced than he is already “ that either all 
orthodox Christianity is false, or the exclusive claims of the 
Church of Rome must be admitted to be valid”? 

Canon Liddon condemns, as if he were a Catholic, “ the 
attempt of Donatism to dwarf down the realization of the 
plan of Jesus Christ to the narrow proportions of a national 
or provincial enterprise.” { It is one of the most wonderful 
peculiarities in the new schocl of Anglicans that they are able 
to say such things with a grave face. A member of one of 
the most purely “national” sects the world has ever seen 
flings a stone at the African sectaries whom he imitates so 
exactly! They lived so long ago that he hopes people will 
not see the likeness. Yet, as Suarez reminded James I., 
every argument used by the Fathers against the Donatists 
applies exactly to the Anglicans. The only difference between 
them is, that the Donatists were at least all of one mind, in 
spite of their crimes, in holding the Catholic doctrine about 
the Sacraments, which is held only by one section of Angli- 
cans, while it is denied by nearly all their bishops, and by a 
vast majority of their clergy and laity. Donatus might say 
with sorrowful surprise to Canon Liddon, what Cesar said to 
his friend: “Et tu Brute!” The heresiarch might fairly 
complain that this reproach from an Anglican was “the 
unkindest cut of all.” Suarez, who is said to have almost 
known S. Augustine by heart, quotes the famous argument 
of the latter against the Donatist, in which the beauty of the 
form is perhaps as striking as the solidity of the matter. 
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Like Canon Liddon, the Donatist said, to justify his own 
rebellion, that the Church was defiled by “corruptions” ; 
upon which S. Augustine asked him if they were of such a 
nature as to destroy her life? ‘ Responde, utrum Ecclesia 
perierit, an non perierit? Elige quod putaveris: si jam tunc 
perierat, Donatum que peperit?”? Suarez applies this for- 
midable dilemma to the Anglican Church. From the time of 
her first apostles, he observes, until the year 1534, the Roman 
faith was the only one known in England. It was to-a Pope 
that she owed her conversion, and from a series of Popes that 
she received her Bishops. Hither the Church perished, says 
Suarez, in the time of Gregory, when all her “ corruptions ” 
were full blown, or she did not. If she perished, who begot 
the Anglican Church? If she did not, and England first 
separated from her in the time of Henry VIII., how can 
England be Catholic as long as it perseveres in the separation 
effected by Henry? The separation was so complete, he re- 
minds the son of Mary Stuart, that during the persecutions of 
his savage predecessor, who resolved to root out the Catholic 
faith from her realm, Paul V. replied to an inquiry of the 
suffering English Catholics, that they must endure tortures 
and death rather than take any part in the new Anglican 
religion. They had asked if they might feign on certain 
occasions to be present at the Anglican service, and the Vicar 
of Christ, with a full knowledge of the fate to which he in- 
vited his children, sent them this answer: “ Cogimur monere 
vos, atque obtestari, ut nullo pacto ad hereticorum templa 
accedatis, aut eorum conciones audiatis, vel cum ipsis in ritibus 
communicetis, ne Dei tram incurratis. Non enim licet vobis 
heee facere sine detrimento divini cultus ac vestre salutis.” 
To take even a purely mechanical part in Anglican worship, 
with no other object than to avoid fine and imprisonment, 
was, in the judgment of the Supreme Pontiff, to incur the 
wrath of God and peril their salvation. On the other hand, 
when James I. complained that he was called a ‘‘ persecutor ” 
by the Pope, and pretended, like the present German Em- 
peror, that “Catholics were punished, not for their religion, 
but for their offences against the King and the State,” 
Suarez reminded the British Solomon that, at his instigation, 
the four Protestant Archbishops in Catholic Ireland, assembled 
in synod, had publicly avowed their intention “ eradicandi 
penitus Papisticam religionem.” * 

We have now perhaps sufficiently indicated the essential 
agreement between the infidel and the sectary in the view 
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which they take of the Christian Church, and her claims to the 
love and respect of mankind. It was our purpose to show 
that they are absolutely of one mind “ in their common oppo- 
sition to the principle of authority, and their lawless antago- 
nism to that unchanging Church which has been for so many 
ages its only representative in this lower world.” Mr. Garbett 
and Canon Liddon, speaking in behalf of their respective 
schools of religious opinion, and in a day when the savage 
enmities of earlier times are somewhat mitigated, concur with 
the unbeliever and with one another in describing “‘ the Church 
of the living God” as a purely human institution, divided 
and corrupt; at one time “throning reason in the place of 
revelation,” at another “ making actual additions ” to the faith, 
and teaching, as revealed, “ truths altogether unknown ” to 
the Apostles. The only difference between the avowed enemy 
of Jesus Christ and these Anglican advocates,—one of whom 
affects to defend ‘the dogmatic faith,” and the other ‘ the 
dogmatic principle,”—is this: that not many living Ration- 
alists would apply to the Church, without qualification, the 
language which they employ without fear and without remorse. 
The former often contrast the claims of the Roman Church to 
the gratitude of the world, or, as one of them expresses it, 
“her immense services to mankind,” with the ignominious 
origin, shameful contradictions, and faithless compromises of 
the sect which it is the business of Bampton Lecturers to 
defend. If our space permitted, it would be easy to show, 
by abundant evidence, that the most eminent unbelievers of 
our age speak of the Catholic Church with respect and admi- 
ration, compared with the senseless invectives and incoherent 
libels of even the more moderate among the Anglicans; and 
that it is only after a critical examination of her claims and 
character, as contrasted with those of Anglican and other 
sects, that they proclaim, as all thinking men seem now dis- 
posed to do, “ that either all orthodox Christianity is false, or 
the exclusive claims of the Church of Rome must be admitted 
to be valid.” 

We should not, then, have exaggerated if we had said, not 
merely that the sectary conspires with the unbeliever in 
revolting against all authority, but that he is more forward to 
dishonour the Christian Church, more eager to impede her 
mission, and more resolute to refuse the obedience which she 
claims in the name and by the command of God, than even 
men who do not profess to be Christians. The unbeliever, 
more calm in his rebellion, and more logical in his consistent 
doubt of all spiritual truths, frankly admits that if God has 


made a revelation, the Roman Church is its only witness ; 
H 2 
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and while her claim to be that witness, founded on the 
indomitable fidelity with which it has been urged, the inflexible 
unity of her teaching, and her unparalleled services in pro- 
moting true civilization, seems to him one of the most imposing 
facts in human history, and forces him to confess, “ Hither 
thou art the teacher of the nations, or they never had one’’; 
the sectary, scoffing at the majesty which even the unbeliever 
respects, sees in the very persistence with which the Church 
maintains her claim only a proof of its falsehood, or, as Canon 
Liddon says, of her “ unwarrantable pretensions.” The un- 
believer would admit her authority, if he could obey any 
master at all; the sectary reviles it, in order that he may 
remain for ever his own; and while the one claims to test the 
revealed attributes of God by his own notions of justice and 
goodness, the other rejects the Church because she does not 
agree with the counterfeit which he has substituted for her. 
The first judges God, the second His Church, by the same 
human standard. The sectary talks indeed of a “ Church,” 
but it no more resembles that which was founded on Peter 
than man resembles his Maker. The only Church dreamed of 
by the Anglican is one which teaches she knows not what, 
and is one thing to-day and another to-morrow ; which is 
always ‘‘erring in matters of faith,’ and instead of being 
‘* the pillar and ground of the truth,” requires periodically to 
be “ reformed” by her own children, who flee from her com- 
munion in order to do it more effectually, but only to discover 
three centuries later that the very truths which they had cast 
away as “ corruptions ” were part of the Gospel of Christ. It 
is a Church which it was once a duty to “ hear,” on pain of 
being numbered with the heathen, but whose “ pretensions” 
have long since become “‘ unwarrantable,” whose authority is 
a usurpation, and which has forfeited and made void by the 
misuse of free-will, the very promises by virtue of which she 
was authorized to teach the nations and claim the obedience 
of mankind. It is a Church which of old had power to judge 
individual consciences, but must now submit to be judged by 
them, and which the Anglican every day assures the infidel he 
may treat with contempt and defiance, by setting him the 
example of both. 

Not long ago, a dignitary of the Anglican Church, the 
present Dean of Norwich, announced in a public document: 
“We are becoming perfectly lawless.” If the confession was 
new, the fact is not. They have never been anything else. 
Children of revolt, Anglicans are now what they were from the 
beginning, despisers of authority, and confederates of all who 
set up the individual conscience above “the Church of the 
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living God,” and declare the Spouse of Christ to be corrupt, 
fallen, divided, and dethroned. It is they, above all men, who 
have encouraged the world to believe Christianity a delusion, 
and the Church a failure. ‘I am, then, a rebel, and the ally 
of rebels,” every Anglican may say to his own soul, “and 
the enemies of the cross of Christ find in me the justification 
of their own revolt.”” We earnestly desire that all Anglicans 
may make this reflection now to their eternal profit, lest haply 
they make it without fruit hereafter. They know who has 
said, of all who refuse to obey: “It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God”; and we must avow our 
own conviction that among those who have defamed the 
Christian Church, sapped the foundations of authority, and 
taught the lawless and the unbeliever to exult in the right 
of revolt, Anglicans hold the first place. 

If the Christian Church is what Mr. Garbett and Canon 
Liddon represent her to be,—weak and unstable, erring, 
divided, and corrupt ; if “ the pillar and ground of the truth” 
has become a teacher of lies, and of a religion “ unknown to 
the Apostles ”’; if her authority isa usurpation, and her claims 
are “ unwarrantable pretensions”; let us abandon a fruitless 
combat with the world and the devil, in which we are already 
defeated, and confess, with these Bampton Lecturers, that the 
promises of God are made void, and His work brought to 
nought. If they are right, “our faith is vain,” and “ we are 
of all men most miserable.”” The revelation of which such a 
Church is the stammering witness is palpably human, and 
deserves the contempt and indifference with which these 
writers encourage the world to regard it. But if such notions 
of the incorrupt and undivided Church as those of Mr. Garbett 
and Canou Liddon are suggestions of Satan, and an outrage 
against her Almighty Founder, we have reason to say of such 
men, however good may be their intentions, that they are 
unconscious adversaries of the human race, and fellow-con- 
spirators with the enemies of the Cross of Christ. And though 
some of them affect to deplore the so-called Reformation, 
mock the impious founders of their own sect, and pretend 
to reverse their teaching,—which is still enshrined in the 
formularies and reiterated by the bishops of their own Church; 
they so exactly resemble these criminals in their exaltation of 
the individual conscience above all authority, and in their law- 
less revolt against the Church founded on Peter, that their 
professed esteem for the Catholic principles against which 
their own life is a daily protest, only contributes to the havoc 
of souls, while it provokes the astonishment of Christians, and 
the derision of men of the world. Even Gallio laughs when 
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such men profess a tender reverence for dogmatic truth, and 
prove it by remaining in willing communion with all who 
blaspheme it. Looking at acts apart from motives,—even 
Simon Magus hardly seems to us more profane when he 
offered to buy the gifts of the Holy Ghost, than Canon Liddon 
preaching from the same pulpit as Mr. Garbett, whose religion 
is the negation of his own, and ministering in the same church 
with Dean Stanley. 





Art. IV.—THE BREMEN LECTURES. 


The Bremen Lectures, on Fundamental, Living, Religious Questions. By 
various eminent European Divines. Boston : Gould & Lincoln, 1871. 


HIS volume contains a translation of nine out of ten 
theological lectures—the first lecture, ‘‘ On the Biblical 
Conception of God,” was for some reason or other not 
printed—delivered in Bremen by Lutheran Divines, against 
Rationalism, during the early part of 1868. The translator, 
who, we learn from a prefatory note, is a German by descent, 
as a rule renders the German into excellent English, 
but has introduced many German expressions which do not 
sound at all well in our own language,—as “ love-associatiou,” 
“feast custom,” “ play-room” for the free will, and the like. 
A considerable amount of carelessness also makes its ap- 
pearance. At p. 149 he calls our Lord “a resurrected God.” 
In p. 125 he makes Dr. Luthardt say that He is a mystery, 
because He “ belongs with God.” On a subsequent page we 
are told thai Godfrey Menken was ‘‘a man who belonged to 
the most spiritual theologians of the evangelical church.” A 
few pages further on we read that “ the selfishness remaining. 
concealed in the depths of the heart is a governess over man.” 
The translation, therefore, would profit greatly by a revision. 
A preface, emanating from the “ Board of Internal Missions 
in Bremen,” briefly describes the course of events which led 
to the delivery and publication of these lectures. The “ evan- 
gelical ”’ church in Bremen, like the “ evangelical” church in 
almost every other part of Germany, had become infected with 
rationalistic opinions. Therefore arose discussions, and dis- 
sensions ; and the “ orthodox” party attempted to gain the 
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victory over the rationalists, by synodical action, by addressing 
a memorial to the senate,—which, it seems, holds the epis- 
copal power—by the use of the periodical press, and by the 
publication of separate polemical treatises. These efforts, 
unfortunately, were not attended with success; so “ the wish 
began to be expressed that, by means of popular scientific 
lectures, a wider conviction of the truthfulness of the old faith 
of the Bible might be awakened, or, as the case required, more 
firmly established in the minds of our citizens.” The Board 
accordingly empowered a commission, chosen by itself from 
among its members, to arrange for a course of such lectures ; 
and the list of lecturers—in which appear the names of 
Tischendorf, Lange, Gess, Cremer, Fuchs, Uhlhorn, and 
Luthardt—sufficiently testifies to the favourable character of 
the reception accorded to its invitations. 

The first lecture contained in this volume, ‘‘ On the Biblical 
Account of Creation,’’—+.e.,in effect, on Darwinism,—is violent 
and unsatisfactory. The second, by Cremer, on “ Reason, 
Conscience, and Revelation,” is propeedeutic to those which 
follow, but difficult in style, vague, somewhat mystical, and 
not unfrequently fanciful in detail. Its aim is to show that 
spiritual truth can be known by man through reason and 
conscience ; that it is personal ; and that its test or sign is 
affinity to our nature. The third lecture, on Miracles, where 
the point insisted on is that miracles are indispensable as the 
necessary condition of the infusion of the higher and super- 
natural life into our lower and natural life; and the fourth, on 
the Person of Jesus Christ,—Who is considered as the embodi- 
ment of that personal truth “which on its passage through 
the conscience is translated into life,” spoken of in the second 
lecture,—are by Fuchs and Luthardt respectively. They are 
marked by a noble elevation of thought, as an example of 
which we cite the following beautiful passage from Dr. 
Luthardt’s discourse :— 


I have always been peculiarly impressed with that word which the aged 
Simeon, as the Scripture narrates, uttered over the child Jesus, as the latter 
was brought into the temple, calling him the sign which should be spoken 
against. For this word, is it not, as it were, the theme of all succeeding 
history down to our day, and suggested by a truly wonderful glance at the 
oppositions which would agitate times and minds? For about the person of 
Jesus Christ minds have always differed, and by this to the end of time shall 
the thoughts of hearts be revealed. Scarcely, however, for centuries has 
there been a time for which those prophetic words of Scripture express so 
precisely—if I may use the term—the programme, as for these times of ours. 
This is the mystery of His being, and the secret working which Jesus 
exercises, that He makes a decision for or against necessary. Every one must 
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take a definite position towards Him. He can be abused, He can be reviled, 
He can perhaps be even hated ; but ignored He cannot be. He is the ensign 
which God has set up in the midst of the times, and planted in the move- 
ment of history. 

There is something mysterious in His person and His whole appearance, 
which attracts us, and does not let go of our thoughts respecting Him. And 
it is not merely our thoughts which are incited by the mystery of His being 
to a solution of the riddle which His appearance puts before us ; it is also 
our hearts which are drawn towards Him. For His person exercises a 
mysterious influence upon all nobler spirits, who are not wholly engrossed in 
the interests or enjoyments of ordinary existence. Into the soul of him who 
has once been met on his way through life by this figure, it thrusts a thorn, 
which will allow him to find no rest until he has found it in Christ Himself, 
whom he seeks. And even the striving of the opponents against a recog- 
nition of Him is a sign of this thorn which they bear within them. Every 
mystery moves us to, requires of us, its solution. No historical greatness of 
humanity attains to mysterious significancy and to power over the minds and 
hearts of men like that attained by the person of Jesus Christ (pp. 115-116). 


The doctrine of the Incarnation, taken in its entierty, is 
composed of two parts. The first treats of the Person of 
Christ—Who and what He was; the second is founded on the 
first, and treats of the Work of Christ, His Mediatorship, or, 
in other words, of His Kingly, Priestly, and Prophetic Office. 


Justly, therefore, does Dr. Luthardt conclude that rejection of 
the doctrine concerning the Person of Christ implies rejection 
of the entire Christian system :— 


To deny that truth is not merely to deny a dogma, but to call in question 
the whole gain of Christianity. This is the tremendous import of the contest 
of the present. The question of Christ is the question of Christianity itself. 
They who oppose the Church’s doctrine of the God-man will deny this, and 
I doubt not that many of them are earnestly and honestly disposed towards 
that gain which Christianity has, through its higher knowledge of God and 
man, brought to us. Not immediately at the beginning do the consequences 
of a principle reveal themselves. But they work out from an inner necessity, 
and depend not on the wish of the heart or the ambiguity of the thought. 
.... The attitude a person holds to the question of Jesus Christ determines 
his answer to the question of man, and to the question of God. He who 
rejects Jesus Christ will lose also man, and will have, instead of the eternal 
soul hungering after God, a slave of natural necessity or a tyrant of selfish- 
ness, in whose heart no sun shines, because he knows not the sun of God's 
grace in Christ. And he who will know nothing of the Son will soon lose 
also the Father, who will be found only in the Son, and will have remaining, 
nstead of Him, only an idea of the universe, which sees not, hears not, and 
has no heart for our sorrows, or only a cold inexorable law, which, 2s soon as 
anything lives, swallows it up in the night of death, the contemplation of 
which makes even the heart of a living man grow chill in the gloomy waste 
of resignation. . . . This is the mystery of the person of Jesus Christ, that 
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with Him what is best and highest of all that belongs to us stands and falls 
(pp. 137-138). 


Most truly so, since He is the heart of the world, the head 
of the creation of God, the eternal need of human souls ; and 
never more plainly so than now, when the issues of old con- 
troversies are disclosing themselves daily with new clearness. 
It therefore becomes more than merely interesting to know to 
what extent the members of the body to which Dr. Luthardt 
belongs hold to the doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. 
And it must be confessed—we say it with sorrow and regret 
—that those who in the evangelical church can in any true 
and full sense be said to adhere to it area very small and only 
a comparatively faithful band. Nay, we may detect indications 
of defection even in the present volume. Thus Dr. Gess, the 
successor of Dr. Dorner in the chair of theology at Géttingen, 
in his lecture on the Atonement, which is the sixth of the 
series, startles us by saying that “He who reflects with due 
attention upon the history of Our Lord will learn gradually to 
wonder at how much Jesus understood the art of waiting” 
(p. 179). It was natural, as he says, that the Atonement for 
the human race should be made by Him who is its archetype, 
representative, and head; but he nowhere brings forward the 
Godhead of Christ as the deeper reason of the possibility of 
the Atonement, and speaks of His Divinity only in such vague 
language as that “ intercourse with God was as necessary for 
his soul-life as was the breathing of the air or the seeing of 
the light for his physical life,” ‘‘ he nowhere found a separa- 
tion between himself and God,” “his inmost consciousness 
told him that he was God’s child, and God was his Father” 
(p. 189). The Atonement itself he imagines to have been 
merely a complete recognition by our Saviour that God is 
justified in punishing sin, this recognition being not in word 
only, nor in mere assent of the ineellect, but in act, consisting 
in His having willingly endured the entire punishment of sin 
(p. 194). The extreme inadequateness of this opinion, which 
falls far short of the Christian doctrine, it is unnecessary to 
insist on; but it might commend itself to a Lutheran by its 
falling in with the heretical doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, i.e., that we are justified ‘“‘ by subscribing for ourselves 
to that verdict which Christ, by His willing suffering of our 
death with us, has pronounced”; and “ by making the holy 
plea for the pardon of human guilt, which the first-born 
brother has offered in the name of his brothers, our own plea” 
(p. 198).* Dr. Gess consequently lays no stress on the merit 





* Cf. Dorner’s “ History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” v. 249, &c. 
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of Christ, as the reason of His obtaining from the Father the 
redemption of the human race; the stress is laid on the sin- 
lessness of Christ, since had He been Himself a sinner He 
would not have been able to effect atonement for others, but 
would have needed it for Himself. For sin unstrings the soul ; 
and only one who is sinless can fully recognize how just God 
is in punishing sin. The nature of this opinion will be 
brought out more fully by the following passage. Dr. Gess, 
it is important to observe, is the author of a treatise on the 
Atonement, which has met with a favourable reception from 
those who are neither Catholics nor infidels. The reader will 
presently perceive that, like the majority of German Protes- 
tant writers, he holds that Our Lord’s human knowledge 
grew more exact and complete by time and study :— 


The simple word of a son, that he is sorry for the offence, does not satisfy 
a father of character ; he asks the proof of earnestness by an expiatory act. 
And this is not want of love, but true love ; for true love knows that the son’s 
welfare can only then be secure when he has bowed in the fullest earnestness 
in submission to the moral order. . . . 

As the Boy became a Youth, and His look extended to His people, and as 
through the reading of the Old Testament the history of His people and a 
part of general history became known to Him, the universality of human sin, 
and how entirely destitute of the Spirit from God humanity was, came more 
and more forcibly before Him. Farther: we can regard it as certain, that in 
the same measure in which Jesus began to come to this knowledge, His 
prayer-intercourse with His Father became an intercession for His Nazareth 
for His Israel, for humanity. . . . No less certain is it, however, that Jesus 
must soon have perceived how mere intercession could not suffice to save 
His people and humanity. . .. Humanity is restored to life only by the 
Spirit from God ; the Spirit from God it receives only when an atonement 
has previously been made. The intercession of Jesus became, then, the prayer 
that the Father would accept Him as the Atoner for His brothers. For where 
was there a holy one, save Him. And only one who is holy can become an 
atoner. But how did He wish to bring about the Atonement? “To atone 
for” is actually* to take back the misdeed committed, actually to plead for 
the pardon of it, actually to break the staff over it. This Jesus wished to do 
in the name of His brothers. But in what manner could He do it? If He set 
His whole strength on attesting God to His brothers and leading them back 
to Him ; if He was willing to endure all sacrifices on account of this attesta- 
tion of God ; if, in midst of this labour with sinners, He experienced also all 
the misery which the righteousness of God attached to their sin, but bowed 
His soul willingly under it, because where sin reigned, for the sake of God’s 
righteousness, misery must also reign ;—if He did all this, and did it until the 
last breath of His life, is not this so to interpose in the process of the holy 





* Actually=in Act. 
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God towards sinful humanity that He, in the name of His brothers, laid before 
the throne of God an actual acknowledgement of the perfect right of God and 
the perfect wrong of man, and an actual plea for the pardon of our misdeed. 


On this theory it may be observed, firstly, that complete 
recognition that God is just in punishing sin is a condition of 
forgiveness because it is a condition of repentance, and not on 
account of any special connection with the doctrine of the 
Atonement; and therefore it is necessary on the part of the 
person himself who is forgiven, and not merely on the part of 
another person making satisfaction for him. Only when a 
person fully recognizes that what he has done is wrong, and 
so deserving of punishment, does he fully repent of it; and 
only when he perfectly and entirely repents of it, is he 
perfectly and entirely forgiven. It is true that only one who 
is sinless can fully recognize, in the sense of realize, how just 
God is in punishing sin, and this is a reason why the severity 
of God’s punishments is a difficulty to us who are sinners; 
but, through faith and grace, and in spite of sin, it is possible 
to recognize its wrongness in that sense in which such re- 
cognition is necessary for that entire revulsion from it which 
perfect repentance is,—in the sense in which we are bound to 
love God above all things. It is true, again, that perhaps the 
immense majority of mankind do not in this life fully recognize 
even in this sense the sinfulness of sin. And that is a ground 
for the doctrine of Purgatory :— 


For He is patient while they may rebel, 

And leads them slowly ; earth-borne thoughts as yet, 
Frailties, scars of old wounds, as yet estrange 

Their hearts ; and habits, that but slowly change. 


Therefore He takes them wholly in His hand 
To add the finer touches, and completes 
The delicate work in a more holy land. 


Secondly, it is true that the patient endurance of punish- 
ment helps us to a full, and lasting, recognition. One who 
willingly endured the entire punishment of sin would also be 
one who would thoroughly recognize the deep sinfulness of 
sin; and his recognition would be both the cause and the 
effect of his willing endurance. But for complete recognition 
of the sinfulness of sin it is by no means necessary that its 
entire punishment should be actually endured; for this re- 
cognition is essentially an internal act, not indeed of the 
intelligence alone, but of the whole soul, and is essentially 
dependent on internal conditions, and not on the presence of 
an externally inflicted punishment. It is, indeed, in every 
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one’s experience that self-acknowledgment of the wrongness 
of past actions is sometimes most intense when neither is 
punishment being actually endured nor the fear of punish- 
ment present to the mind. And thirdly, not only has recogni- 
tion of the sinfulness of sin no special connection with the 
Atonement, and not only is the endurance of the punishment 
not essentially necessary to complete recognition of the sinful- 
ness of the sins, but it is impossible that our Saviour should 
have endured the entire punishment of the sins for which He 
made Atonement. From the above passage, if the words 
were taken strictly, we should have to conclude that Dr. Cess 
believes either that Christ endured the pains of the world to 
come, or that punishment in the next life is not awarded to 
sin: for unless one or the other of these alternatives be true, 
He did not endure “all the misery which the righteousness of 
God attaches to sin.” We do not for a moment believe that 
he holds either the one or the other alternative. That our 
Lord in His Passion suffered the pains of hell—or any punish- 
ment such as neologists substitute for hell—is a doctrine too 
horrible to be imputed to any one without the very plainest 
evidence. It may be said that His sufferings were—physicé 
and qué sufferings, not solely moraliter, as regards their 
efficacy—equal to the sufferings which would have been 
endured by the human race had He not made Atonement. 
But there is no proof of this, and no verisimilitude in it. It is 
moreover intrinsically impossible. Infinite suffering alone 
could be equivalent to finite suffering lasting for ever, and 
infinite suffering could not be endured by a finite being. The 
Sacred Humanity as such is finite; and its acts are finite 
physically and in themselves, though possessing an infinite 
value. Dr. Gess’s discussion of the Atonement may therefore 
be regarded as presenting ideas auxiliary to the interpretation 
of that doctrine, but not as furnishing the essential explana- 
tion itself. 

Dr. Luthardt, as we have said, insists on this, that to callin 
question the doctrine of the Person of Christ is to endanger 
not merely a single dogma, but the whoie fabric of Christianity. 
The next lecturer, Dr. Uhlhorn, remarking that now, as in the 
first ages of Christianity, the contest with unbelief centres 
more and more about the Person and Life of Jesus Christ, 
and that again this latter contest gathers more and more round 
the doctrine of the resurrection, selects for his subject ‘ The 
Resurrection of Christ as a soteriologico-historical fact.”” The 
consideration of the resurrection as a soteriological fact, of its 
place in the economy of salvation, is necessarily preceded by 
the treatment of the evidence that it was an historical fact, 
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that it actually took place. On this head the lecturer had no 
difficulty in showing that the hypothesis of an apparent death 
and subsequent partial restoration by the coolness of the tomb 
is utterly incompetent to explain the facts. Here the obvious 
criticism of Strauss is sufficient of itself :— 


“ A half-dead man,” says Strauss, justly, “a man creeping about,* sickly, 
in need of the physician’s care, of bandages and restoratives, could never 
have made upon the disciples the impression of His being the victor over 
death and the grave, of His being the Lord of Life, which impression lay at 
the basis of their subsequent career, could never have changed their mourning 
into enthusiasm.” To-day, as said, this hypothesis is of the past. I would 
scarcely have alluded to it, were it not of interest to see in it the way it goes 
with such hypothesis. In their time commended as the only truly scientific, 
as the only tenable views, they are a few years later brought forward with a 
pitiful smile as mere antiquities (p. 146). 


Dismissing as gratuitous, and therefore historically worth- 
less, Schwenkel’s hypothesis that the body of the risen Lord 
was not that which had died, he expends his force principally 
against the theory that the post-resurrection appearances were 
subjective visions arising from natural causes. Against this 
he argues that a vision is the outcome of a corresponding 
concomitant psychological condition, which becomes so intense 
that it passes from imagination into sense, and that the 
psychological condition of the disciples after the death and 
burial of Christ was anything but such as would have given 
rise to visions of a risen and glorified Lord. The only other 
lecturer who enters into matters of Biblical criticism is 
Professor Tischendorf, who in the seventh lecture treats of 
“The Authenticity of our Gospels.” His lecture is not what 
we should have expected from him. But there are two 
points in it which deserve especial attention. The first is 
the stress laid on the external evidences. ‘The so-called 
internal evidences are manifoldly made to conform to our 
opinions, nay, to our tastes, so that they can prove to one the 
contrary to what another finds in them” (p. 201). The con- 
troversies with the school of denial appear to have made 
Lutheran apologists shy of making much of the internal evi- 
dences. But, on the other hand, the Lutheran doctrine of 
justification by faith requires that on them the principal stress 





* Literally so, on account of the wounds in the feet. Or dato non 
concesso that nails were not used, but cords, the flow of blood and water from 
the side indicated rupture of the pericardium (see Stroud’s “Death of Christ”). 
The apparition at Kmmaus, under a different form, is another proof that the 
visions were not subjective. The restriction of the visions to disciples ex- 
clusively, shows that the accounts are not mythical.—[Reviewer’s Note.! 
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shall be laid; and a change of stand-point on this subject 
would bring about a revolution in Lutheran theology. This 
indeed it is already doing. The second point regards the 
extent to be attributed to inspiration, and is also, though more 
remotely, connected with this same doctrine of justification by 
faith :— 


How far from the representation, common to all the Gospels, of this sub- 
lime, heavenly personality, is the thought that we have here to do witha 
product of the reflection and fancy of the first Christian community. To 
attempt such an explanation of the Gospels is to wander off into the realm 
of the most unintelligible. It is an error which overleaps the bounds both 
of the possible and the wonderful. 

But the reply will be made to me, that with all this the contradictions of 
the Gospels are not solved. That such are in fact presented, though many 
have been arbitrarily and erroneously alleged, I do not deny. On the other 
hand I do deny that the credibility of the Gospels, so far as the divine 
person of the Lord and His divine redemption are concerned, is affected 
by them. We have, of course, no right to affirm a mechanical inspiration of 
the evangelists which secures against every error: the character of the 
Gospels itself forbids that. The evangelists wrote their books from human 
points of view, and under human relations ; impenetrated with the Divine 
Spirit, they scientifically [?] and to the best of their knowledge drew up their 
records. That here and there they do not altogether agree, proves that they 
wrote with a certain independence and far from all artificialness. . . . But 
[it may be objected] does not this leave manifold opportunity for doubt? If 
that were not so, to me the nature of faith would seem to be injured. Would 
faith then have its full worth, if the possibility of doubt were wanting ? 

The faith of the Scriptures is faith in the Son of God. . . . No document 
is put into our hands which excludes all doubt, which from its nature con- 
vinces everybody (pp. 217-219). 


That Holy Scripture is inspired only in this sense 1s, we 
believe, the dominant opinion among even comparatively 
orthodox Lutherans. Let us hope it will not turn out to have 
been only the thin end of the wedge. To call the opinion 
that all assertions contained in Holy Scripture are, in virtue of 
its inspiration, true, ‘‘a theory of mechanical inspiration,” 
appears to us to be to call it by a name very ill-chosen. Un- 
deviating adherence to truth is ill described by the word 
mechanical. It may be observed that the last two sentences 
of the foregoing quotation illustrate a tendency sufficiently 
perceptible among those Protestants who have much to do 
with the controversy against unbelief, a tendency to rest on 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, which is the charter of the 
Catholic Church, rather than on the letter of Scripture, which 
used to be “ the religion of Protestants.”” At the same time, 
however, it must be confessed that the argument that the 
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Incarnation is postulated by the religiousness of human nature, 
is often made to swerve from its natural conclusion by the 
introduction into it of the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. 

The last two lectures are on “The Kingdom of God,” and 
“ Christianity and Culture.” The lecturer on the Kingdom of 
God, Dr. Lange, aims at setting forth the Kingdom of God, 
the Church, as a movement towards the consummation of 
humanity, by its being made conformable to the divine-human 
ideal, Jesus Christ : in which consummation are brought into 
a higher unity the antagonisms which the course of history 
shows to exist. The object of the last lecturer is to show that 
culture, humanism, cannot regenerate humanity. The lecture 
on Christianity and Culture is scrappy; that on the Kingdom 
of God is not by any means always logically satisfactory, and 
is couched in a too technical terminology: e.g., “The in- 
dividual antagonism perfects itself in the organic; the 
psychological im the allegorical; the ethnological in the 
social ; and the economical in the cosmical antagonism.” “In 
part strange designations!” as the lecturer himself says,— 
especially for a popular lecturer. However, there is a meaning 
to them ; and that is more than can be said for many of the 
odd-looking expressions with which writers sometimes garnish 
their productions. 

Through all these lectures the same general spirit runs, for 
the writers appear all to belong to that school of thought 
which is due to the impulse given in Germany to Protestant 
theology, by Schleiermacher. They all directly or by impli- 
cation rest on the truth that religion must appeal not merely 
to argument, but to the fulness of human nature, which lies 
deeper, and is more fundamental, than argument. ‘This it is, 
we believe, which the last lecturer intends to express in the 
following passage, though his language is in some respects 
open to grave objection. 


“ Possibly,” says Hamann, “ philosophy could do us no other service than 
to set our passions in a forced, methodical, and affected play.” . ... Nothing 
else, indeed, can be done. Philosophy does not make man, but man makes 
his philosophy. Man is not a product of his reason, but reason is one of 
the faculties of man. As is the man, so also is his reason, his philosophy. 
The reason is an expression, a revelation of the human existence, If this, 
the fountain, is pure, then is also the emanation pure ; if the ends is 
turbid, then also is the emanation. The emanation cannot cleanse the 
fountain. Man preserves the reason from sin and error; not the reason 
man. First, then, must man’s essential being be redeemed from the power 
inimical to culture, and then a redemption also of the reason can be ex- 
pected. Is a sickly root to be cured by attempting to cultivate on the tree 
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a bough? Only Christianity seeks to sanctify the kernel of the human 
personality from within, and thence to carry purification through the indi- 
vidual faculties of the human life, such as understanding, reason, imagina- 
tion, talent for art, &c. ; while the non-Christian wisdom endeavours, by 
beginning with the individual faculties—reason, talent for art, and the like 
—to improve the central natures of men (pp. 273-274). 

It is the natural impulse of Christianity to regard the facts of life, both 
those of the relative, the human life, and those of the absolute, the divine 
life. Life, universal life, is our instructress—not a dismembered expression 
or faculty of life, like reason,—whose soundness, besides, remains to be 
proved.* Only the philosophy, therefore, which has germinated from the 
totality of normal life can lead also to the consummation ; while a philo- 
sophy which has come from a dismembered faculty of life must necessarily 
prove one-sided. If this is correct, then it is clear also that only from 
Christianity can that philosophy which is a mirror of the truth grow ; because 
only Christianity looks upon the normal, the redeemed and sanctified life in 
God and from God as the root of a normal knowledge (pp. 292-293). 


But, adds the second lecturer, human nature thus constituted 
does not stand alone, like an atom in empty space. It has 
that without it which is correlated with itself, and this is what 
is antinomastically the truth: not particular and empirical 
truths, nor mere abstract truth, but that which is true, the 
basis of all particular and empirical truths. With this truth 
it is the nisus of man to be conjoined as the wax is to the seal. 
This is what we should call spiritual truth: the compleaus of 
intellectual, affective, and other truth required by the deeper 
nature and for the fulfilment of the destiny of man ; the truth 
of which Goethe said, that truth is the body of God.* This 
truth, Cremer proceeds, it is the business both of reason and 
conscience to apprehend. But if it can be known, it must have 
some sign by which it can be distinguished. And this test of 
the truth is affinity to our nature (p. 57). Truth is the necessary 
complement of our being; in it we find the aim and meaning 
of our life made known; it reveals us to ourselves, and, 
reciprocally, ourselves reveal it to us. We and it are the two 
parts of a correlated whole,—the two terms, as it were, of a 
relation, which mutually explain each other. So that inasmuch 
as the contemplation of it discloses to us what is our true end 
and what are our real capacities, and at the same time does 
not leave us desolate, with a hopeless hunger of the soul, since 
it reveals itself as able to be the one and satisfy the other, 





* This statement is particularly objectionable in its more obvious sense. 
See the remarks in our first article, on the rule and motive of certitude.— 
[Reviewer's Note. ] 

+ The truth here spoken is not merely veritas in mente, but the veritas in 
re postulated by the veritas in mente. 
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it must be the ideal. But no ideal can be truly an ideal if it 1s 
not realized or realizable; and this, if it were not realized 
without us, could never be realized within us. This ideal 
must not be an imagination merely, for so it would not be an 
ideal, it would not be the truth, it would not satisfy us. This 
realized ideal is at once human and divine; human, because 
in absolute affinity with our true nature, which it alone reveals 
to us in its completeness; divine, because lacking nothing of 
perfection. It is He in whom dwells bodily fulness of grace 
and truth. And to give up the search for it, whether we go 
on to deny its existence, or endeavour to make up for its 
absence by betraying ourselves over to lower happiness, is a 
philosophy of despair :— 


Does the truth which we seek actually exist? Then it must manifest 
itself as reality, as reality it must at some point enter into our lives. And 
indeed not as a thing, an unconscious existence, be it even a combination of 
natural phenomena called natural laws, or the unity of the worlds and the 
like, but as personality. For only a personality is of equal rank with man ; 
to it alone can he wed himself; in it alone can he find himself and his 
proper thou ; only it is in affinity with him ; a life-dispensing, life-emitting, 
and even to all the world life-imparting personality, this the truth must be. 
For so alone does it stand by the side of man as the bridegroom, suing 
for his free and yet necessary love, stand as the source of life and father 
to him. All this (the material world) must lie at his feet ; to it—the world 
—he cannot give himself ; otherwise he would not so long have sought the 
truth outside of and above the world (p. 60). 


We do not need to insist on the significance of this train of 
thought in relation to the subject matter of Dr. Luthardt’s 
lecture, from which we have laid two extracts before our 
readers ; we shall just glance in conclusion at its significanee 
with regard to miracle, which it is now sought to set aside by 
appeal to mechanical laws of nature. Buta mechanical world 
would be the most imperfect of all possible worlds ; for it 
would be a world without God. The world cannot be compared 
in this regard toa machine; for a man makes a machine to 
save himself trouble, and a machine does not want the com- 
panionship of its maker ; but God created the world to manifest 
therein His glory, and filled it with creatures who need His 
presence. If, as we have seen, man is correlated with God,— 
the material world, certainly, is correlated with man as his 
dwelling,—then man and the world are not, any more than man 
himself is, apart from God. Then there is a living relation 
between the visible world and the invisible in which it has its 
ground of being; and miracles, far from being unnatural, are 
grounded in the organization of the universe itself. ‘The 

VOL, XXI.—wNo. xi. [New Sevivs.] I 
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world’s course,” says the author of the third lecture, “ requires 
miracles.” 


How much more intense miracles will the world’s course require, to reach 
the divine end of creation, after it has gone aside from the straight line of 
normal development and by man’s sin become distorted! This is the crying 
fact which every look into the history of the world and of man, every look into 
our own hearts attests to us, that the course of the human race’s develop- 
ment is a course of misused freedom, an abnormal, sinful course, and there- 
fore one tending to ruin,—a course which not only admits of a saving 
interposition of God, but as a work of mercy mgst urgently demands it. . . . 
For that help from above the whole cosmos lying under the ban of sin and 
death cries and calls... . 

And, thank God, this miraculous working of God, the necessity of which 
is as firmly established as its possibility, has also become actual fact. Into 
the world’s history of sin and death the golden threads of the history of 
salvation have become interwoven, a continued chain of divine acts for the 
saving of the world, which form a living organism of miracles. The record 
of this continued history of miracles is the Scripture of the Old and New 
Testaments ; its culminating point is Jesus Christ, in whom not merely 
individual beams of the divine light and life, but all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily enters into the world, and, placed under the law, interweaves 
a divine-human history of salvation into the world’s history of death. And, 
in turn, the culminating point of this divine-human history of life, the crown 
and pearl of all miracles, in which the whole miracle-structure of the divine 
history of revelation reaches its pinnacle, is the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
this banner of our faith, with which Christianity stands and falls ; this 
summary of the Gospel, which from Easter to Easter, from Sunday to Sunday, 
is preached and celebrated in the Christian Church. 

These facts of the history of salvation yield to none of the world’s history 
in point of historic actuality and certainty. “This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof all we are witnesses ;” “ We declare that which we have heard, which 
wé have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon and our hands have 
handled of the Word of Truth.” So speak the witnesses of divine revelation, 
with a calmness and veracity which remain unshaken in the midst of ignominy, 
bonds, and death. Why then this difficulty of believing, this scepticism in 
matters of divine revelation? Just because the history of revelation is 
entirely different in character from whatever else human history presents. 
In this appears only the transitory world-life, which is infected with sin and 
subjected to death ; but there the superterrestrial life makes its appearance, 
which was lost in the history of the world, but for that very reason planted 
anew. Such a life must necessarily have a peculiar character and history, in 
which everywhere its superterrestrial nature gleams through. Therefore the 
history of divine revelation, especially the history and being of Jesus Christ, 
cannot be understood, believed, and laid hold of by man, so long as his sense, 
and with that his understanding, remain fixed on the things of earth. There 
are inner grounds, grounds in his entire method of thinking and perceiving 
which cause that to appear to him impossible, in spite of all external evidences 
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which is so entirely foreign to the products of the world in which exclusively 
he lives. Hence no arguing and proving from external grounds ever helps one 
from unbelief to faith ; but if man would understand God’s truth, he must 
consent to a change of mind. He must allow himself to be conducted from 
the outer world to the inner, and instead of investigating the history of the 
external world and of nature, must study the history of his heart and inner 
life. Here is the tribunal where the right witnesses and judgments can be 
found ; where to everyone his sins and mistakes, his losses and deficiences, 
make themselves apparent ; where all the secret troubles, diseases, and needs 
of human nature come to view. But so also in the interior of every man the 
traces of the divine image buried within him reveal themselves, which, under 
all the pressure of the external world, continually awaken in the deepest 
grounds of our being a longing for, an anticipation of, and a struggling after 
the supermundane life, for which we are designed. He who thus searches, in 
himself, not merely in nature and the world, and includes within his inquiry 
also Him who searches through all,—he who accepts and cultivates the sense 
for it, —he learns to view divine revelation and Him who is its centre, Jesus 
Christ, the life of eternity come down from above ; and learns to believe in, 
love, and understand Him, and so becomes a partaker of His superterrestrial 
life. Such a person believes in miracles ; for he has experienced in himself 
one of the greatest of miracles,—regeneration from death to life (pp. 105-109). 





Art V.—TERRA INCOGNITA, OR CONVENT LIFE 
IN ENGLAND. 


Terra Incognita, or the Convents of the United Kingdom. By Joun NicHoLas 
Murruy. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1873. 


N% the least remarkable proof of the Divine origin of the 
, Catholic Church is to be found in the exuberance and 
extraordinary tenacity of the higher life of her religious orders, 
whereby she has, indeed, shown herself to be the true Mother 
of mankind. No mere human institution could ever have found 
such a superabundant variety of outlets for the manifestation 
of even one of the principles for the sake of which it may have 
been established, or clung with such unyielding firmness and 
undying vigour to the principle itself, when, through the per- 
versity of men or the vicissitudes of time, these outlets have 
been either choked up, or exchanged for other channels, or in 
part even destroyed, as the Catholic Church has done in the 
propagation of her higher spiritual life through her on 
I 
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orders of men and women. The argument becomes over- 
powering when we consider that this propagation has taken 
place in the face of the constant repugnance of flesh and blood 
to receive it, and the untiring resistance and opposition, in 
later times at least, of the maxims of human policy and legis- 
lation, and in all times of the powers of evil visible and invisible. 
Of course this stamp of exuberant variety and ceaseless tenacity 
is not confined to the manifestation of the Church’s higher 
spiritual life alone, but is to be found no less clearly impressed 
on all the many manifestations of her wisdom and love, by 
which from the first, as a teacher sent from God, and our great 
Mother full of His Spirit, she has not only guided the intellect 
of man into all Divine truth, but even provided him with 
finger-posts to point the way at the frequently intersecting 
high roads of human science, and has filled the heart of man 
with a peace above all understanding, by satisfying every want 
of his higher, and in many instances even of his lower nature. 
Still, when we carefully weigh the intensity of the natural 
repugnance of flesh and blood, which must be spiritualized 
before it can enter into the kingdom of heaven, and the bitter- 
ness of the opposition of the world,—not to speak now of the 
hatred of the Evil One—to the religious life, we are not wrong 
in saying that in no other manifestation of the Church’s 
wisdom and power is the variety of the means chosen for the 
propagation of that life, more wonderful, or the tenacity with 
which she clings to its maintenance amid the ever-varying 
phases of the world’s existence, more remarkable. 

The religious life has its root deep down in the highest 
supernatural love of the creature for Him Who has both made 
him and redeemed him,a love which, being itself his Redeemer’s 
choicest gift, is the creature’s highest offering ;—a perfect love, 
which casting out fear of failure, because resting on his 
Redeemer’s promises made to all who embrace Him with that 
love, sacrifices for His dear sake all that this world has to offer 
of its own joy, and pleasure, and happiness, all those delights 
of sense which a lower love of God might tolerate, and even 
the highest prerogative of man, the exercise of his own will; 
in order to become like to Him Who for the love of His creatures 
became the Virgin Son of the Virgin Mother, Who, when he 
was rich, became poor, and Who, coming into this world to 
live and die for man, sought not His own will, but the will of 
Him who sent Him. Nowhere is this Divine and supernatural 
love to be found save within the happy borders of God’s One 
Church, which is the Masterpiece of the Spirit of love,—but 
there it is always found. The sensual man cannot understand 
this love; to him it is simply impossible, while those who say 
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they practise it, are in his eyes hypocrites and impostors ; at 
the best visionaries and enthusiasts. But to the Church of 
God this Divine and supernatural love is one of her highest 
glories and prerogatives, the seal of the Spirit, Who is ever 
bearing witness to the spirit of her children that they are the 
sons of God, which marks her out as the elect Bride of the 
Lamb, and the Temple of His Love. We need not wonder, then, 
that the Catholic Church has ever sought, is ever seeking, for 
outlets for this love in almost infinite variety,—for it is itself 
the gift of Infinite Love and must be given back to the Infinite, 
—ever forming, as we have said, fresh outlets, whenever the 
former ones are either weakened or changed from their original 
purpose, or in part destroyed ; ever clinging to the maintenance 
of the love itself even if all outward channels for its manifest- 
ation should fail. So has it ever been in the history of the 
Church of God; so will it ever be, except, perhaps, during the 
short period of the last persecution of Antichrist, when the 
Church herself will be reduced to an abnormal condition. 
The Hermit life of the desert, the Monasticism of the East and 
West, the Mendicant orders of the middle ages, the Congre- 
gations of modern times, all these are but so many outward 
channels of one perfect love, adapting itself to the ever-varying 
wants both of her children and of the world during the several 
periods of her life on earth. Nations and governments which 
have grown cold in love because they have lost the faith on 
which love rests, may break in pieces these outward channels, 
but they cannot destroy the stream of love, which will only 
spread itself more widely over the earth, and form for itself 
new channels ; thus changing the earth’s hitherto desert places 
into the garden of God, blossoming with the lily and the rose. 
The loss will be to the nations that have wrought the work of 
destruction, for they in their turn will become desert places ; 
but their loss will be other nations’ gain. Nay, it may well be, 
although the mercy will be undeserved, that those nations from 
which the stream of love has been diverted will be deprived of 
its fertilizing waters only so long as the strong arm of tyranny 
holds them back. Centuries of persecution may alter the face 
of the land, and change the very character of the people, but 
no sooner has the grasp of the arm of tyranny been relaxed, 
than they will struggle to flow back again, either seeking the 
old channels, or making for themselves new ones; so that the 
land may again become like a watered garden, whose waters 
‘fail not: then shall the children of the land build the “ old 
waste places; they shall raise up the foundations of many 
generations ; they shall be called ‘ the repairers of the breaeh, 
the restorers of the path to dwell in,’ ” 
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Happy the nation, especially in these days, which witnesses 
the return of this stream of love through the restoration of the 
Church’s religious orders. For whatever mere worldly states- 
manship may think, the very aim and object of which is utterly 
to divorce the spiritual from the temporal, the Church from 
the State,—an aim and object, which, if successful, can only 
end in the idolatry of material progress, and the negation of 
the rights of God over the creatures which His own hands 
have made—no more potent agency for the true education 
and civilization of the masses of the people, which forms the 
question of modern times, no surer remedy for stanching the 
many hideous, gaping wounds of modern society, themselves 
the result of, more particularly in England, rebellion against 
the Church of God and of the overthrow of the religious orders, 
is to be found than in those institutions, which, springing from 
the supernatural love of God, overflow in works of unselfish 
charity and tenderest mercy to their brother-men. 

Of this unmerited mercy, this return of the stream of super- 
natural love through the religious orders of the Church, there 
is not, we may safely say, a more remarkable instance than 
that which is offered at the present time by this dear England 
of ours, so rich in the things of this world, so poor before God. 
Why this mercy has been shown, this love thusbeen given again, 
it is not for us to inquire. The gifts and graces of God are 
above scrutiny ; but we may observe in passing that we have 
often thought that England’s apostasy having been caused far 
more by the self-will of the sovereigns who ruled her, the 
selfish greed of her nobles, who hungered after the Church’s 
goodly lands and rich possessions, and alas! that we should 
have to say, the unfaithfulness, in too many instances, of the 
Bishops and clergy, who sought their own, not the things of 
their Heavenly Master,—than by the fault of the people, who 
were forced by fine and imprisonment to worship the God of 
their fathers after a manner that their fathers knew not, in 
buildings which their fathers had built, but which their rulers 
and lords had desecrated and made desolate ; it may well be 
that He, Whose ears are ever open to the cries of the oppressed, 
may for their sakes be once more guiding back to England the 
stream of the waters of supernatural love, that now, when the 
winter is over and past, the land may again rejoice in what our 
great Oratorian has called, in words that can never die, her 
“second spring”; and that the English people may have at 
least one more opportunity given them, if they will only know 
the time of their visitation, of showing before the face of 
angels and of men what they might have been had they not 
been robbed of their inheritance. Be this as it may,—and 
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whether or not the English people may know the hour of their 
visitation,—the waters are returning. Dark and dry and 
barren was the land when they had flowed away from it. All 
spiritual life withered up, and the House of God become 
desolate. The stones of the sanctuary were scattered in every 
street ; the shrines of the saints were stripped of their sacred 
relics ; the glorious abbeys and minsters became either a heap 
of ruins or the whited sepulchres of a worship that had cast 
away from its altars the living presence of the Holy One, or 
the dwelling-places and banqueting-halls of earthly masters, 
too often desecrated by revelry and sin. But the broken 
arches of Bolton and Fountains, Glastonbury and Tintern, 
speak to us far more vividly of the spiritual ruin of the Temple 
not made with hands, built up in the souls of men by the 
supernatural love of our Catholic forefathers, than of the de- 
struction of their own material beauty. Canterbury and York, 
Beverley and Gloucester, Lincoln and Durham, with their vast 
aisles unused, and their sanctuaries unhallowed by the Awful 
Presence, tell us far more of the utter desolation of the Eng- 
lish people during that long period when the Church of the 
living God and His religious orders were driven from the midst 
of them, than of their own oppressive gloom. The abbey lands 
and Church possessions, for so long the property of England’s 
nobles, have nourished, and are still nourishing beneath their 
smiling prosperity, a cankerworm of social difficulty, which is 
eating into the very vitals of the English people. But now 
again the waters are returning. Even in the darkest days the 
channels of Benedictine love and Ignatian chivalry were never 
left so utterly dry but that a little trickling stream was not to 
be discovered, forcing its way amid the rocks and stones and 
weeds, which did their utmost to beset its progress, and to 
hinder it from swelling to its full height of fertilizing power. 
Here and there throughout the land, hiding in holes and dens, 
was to be found some poor priest of the order of S. Benedict 
or the Society of Jesus, whose love'for England was “ stronger 
than death,” and who by his death more than by his life, 
helped to direct the struggling current of living water where 
its quickening influence might most be felt. But scarcely had 
the hour of persecution ceased than the waters of supernatural 
love and religious life began to rise again in the old channels, 
while since then new streams have flowed rapidly into the 
thirsty land, until at the present moment almost every river 
which maketh the city of God joyful is to be found in England. 

The deep heavenly wisdom of Dominic’s Order of Truth, the 
seraphic love of the children of S. Francis, the unselfish zeal 
for the salvation of the souls of men, which flows from the con- 
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templation of our Saviour’s bitter Passion, as of our Redeemer’s 
deeds of love, the tender, affectionate, child-like worship of 
the Mother of God, which wells forth from the teaching and 
labours of the Servites of Mary, the simple, merry-hearted, 
soul-winning service of Jesus and Mary, as seen in the lives 
of the sons of Rome’s own S. Philip,—here are some of the 
streams of supernatural love and religious life which are glad- 
dening many parts of our so long desecrated and forsaken 
country ; while rivulets, which we shall shortly number, of 
woman’s love for God and for God’s service, in ministering to 
the manifold wants of His creatures, are coursing merrily 
through large portions of the once dreary waste ; all together 
forming by their fertilizing waters a new land, unknown 
perhaps to most of our fellow-countrymen—Terram Incog- 
nitam—but in God’s sight it may be the only true England, 
fruitful in rich works of charity, and bright and fragrant with 
many-coloured flowers of grace. 

It is with the streams of woman’s supernatural love and 
religious life, which have helped to form this unknown land, 
that we have more especially to deal, having been led to make 
the above remarks by the perusal of the very remarkable 
work, the title of which we have placed at the head of this 
article—“ ‘Terra Incognita.”’ Nothing could possibly be more 
opportune or useful at the present time, when prejudiced, 
though no doubt well-meaning men, are pressing forward the 
inspection of our convents, which are the outward receptacles 
of so much of this living water of supernatural love, but which 
in the opinion of the men we have just mentioned are at the 
best but prison-houses of tyranny, when they are not some- 
thing worse, than the publication of a work, which written, as 
this is, in a pleasant, agreeable style, and of more than ordinary 
literary merit, places before the eyes of all Englishmen who 
are not blinded by prejudice or passion, the almost countless 
works of woman’s charity and mercy which have sprung up in 
England and Scotland, from the hour when, comparatively 
unfettered, the Catholic Church has been free to begin again 
her divine mission in our island. Nay, as we hinted at the 
very outset, no one, we think, can look dispassionately at the 
marvellous manifestation of supernatural love, and of the higher 
spiritual life, instinctively produced by the Church of God in 
every land where her action is left untrammelled, without being 
forced to the conclusion that she can be no mere human insti- 
tution, but the very Mother of our souls. Not a few readers, 
we trust, when they lay this article down, will not only cheer- 
fully adopt this conclusion, but—what is better—act upon it. 

At the time of the Catholic Emancipation, the convents 
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were few indeed in this island,—we speak not now of Ireland, 
of which ample mention is also made in the work before us, 
treating, as it does, of the convents of the United Kingdom ; 
for although subjected no less than her sister isle, to one of the 
most desolating persecutions which the Church of God has 
ever suffered, Ireland has never for a moment ceased to be a 
Catholic country, full of that faith which instinctively works 
through love. Now at the present moment, there is hardly a 
want of the human soul, or the human body, which woman’s 
love, inspired by the love of God, can meet, which it has not 
learnt to meet ; not of course everywhere—that would be im- 
possible as yet, for the Church cannot work beyond her borders, 
and they, alas! are as yet narrow indeed; but still, wherever 
she has had the means and the power to put forth her strength. 
Amongst the many wants which can be met by woman’s love, 
these, surely, are the foremost: the education of young girls, 
whether rich or poor; the visitation of the sick, whether in 
hospital or ati their own homes; the watchful loving care of 
the orphan and the foundling, and of the poor young girl who, 
through poverty or desertion, or bad example, or evil associa- 
tion, lies open at every turn in this sinful and adulterous ge- 
neration to the tempter’s lust; the reformation of those who 
have fallen, and their restoration to an honourable life—the 
most difficult, but surely not the least noble of all the works 
of holy love, from the day when the Lord of love found no 
word of condemnation for her whom the Pharisees condemned, 
and chose the woman who had been a sinner in the strects of 
Jerusalem, to stand by the side of His own Virgin Mother 
beneath His Cross. Yet all these, within the comparatively 
short space of forty years, have been met, wherever, as we 
have said, the Church has the means and the power, by 
woman’s supernatural love for God ;—and what but woman’s 
love for Him could have met them? 

If the education of the young be one of the most important 
problems to be solved at the present time in this country, not 
the least important part of it, considering the dignity of the 
position held by woman in the society which the Church of 
the Virgin’s Son has helped to form, a position unrecognized 
by any other religion in the world, is the training of young 
girls, both rich and poor. Who can exaggerate the influence 
of a mother’s care? Yet these are to be the mothers of a 
generation yet unborn; and as they are, so will be their 
children. It has been said, we do not remember by whom, 
that most Frenchmen of the present day cling on to the faith 
of their fathers, and owe their return to the practice of 
Christian morality simply to their affectionate remembrance 
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of their mothers’ love. But whether this saying be true or 
not, it is undoubtedly true that it is their mothers’ influence, 
more than any other, which moulds, and guides, and even 
when it has ceased to be exercised, still hallows the lives of 
the greater part of men. But for this the mothers 
must themselves first be subjected to the higher influence of 
the religion of Him who has said: “ Can a mother forget the 
child of her womb; and if she should forget, yet will not 1 
forget thee, saith the Lord.” And who, we ask, can better 
infuse all the purifying and softening influences of religion, 
especially among the poor, than those who, being the brides of 
Christ, have learnt from Him His own more than motherly 
love for all His little ones? If we take the poor, it is evident, 
from the ignorance and poverty of the parents, that the educa- 
tion of the young cannot be carried on at their own homes, 
which themselves, although in not a few instances affording 
bright examples of Christian virtue, are too often exposed to 
the degrading and demoralizing influences of evil. Nor even 
at the best of our girls’ schools under lay instruction, are the 
same deep religious spirit, the sense of God’s presence, and 
the earnest practice of virtue to be found, which we meet with 
in the schools under the loving care of those holy women who 
have consecrated their lives to God. God forbid that we 
should even seem to undervalue our schoolmistresses and 
female pupil-teachers as a body, for they are doing excellent 
work, which in many cases can be done by none else ; but no 
one surely will say that they can in any great degree exercise 
the same religious influence over the minds of the girls com- 
mitted to their charge, as is the case with Sisters of Mercy or 
of Charity, whose every thought is of holy things. Worldli- 
ness, love of dress and finery, extravagance, gossip and tittle- 
tattle, the aping of the manners and fashions without the 
refinement of those above them, are sure to be found more or 
less in all our girls’ schools; but it is only in those under 
the care of religious, who, clothed in the habit of their Order, 
diffuse by their gentle presence a spirit of unworldliness, re- 
collection, and modesty, that these evils are successfully kept 
in check and sometimes thoroughly eradicated. Enormous 
must be the good done amongst the lower orders by our Con- 
vent schools, for it is not confined to the girls educated in 
them, but multiplies itself a hundredfold in many directions, 
and throughout many generations. But here we cannot do 
better than let our author speak for himself. 


The greater part of these girls will be yet wives and mothers. Will they 
not the better fulfil the duties of their station, from the early training in the 
convent school? Will they not secure the same advantages of education to 
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their daughters as they grow up; and will not these in their turn, do the 
same for their offspring ; and thus, for many generations, will not the good 
example and the teaching of the Sisters . . . . entail priceless blessings on 
the neighbourhood and the whole city? A girl educated at a convent school 
may be married to a man whose early training has been neglected, who is 
careless about his religious duties, who is but too yady to squander his wages 
in drunken dissipation. She has been well grounded in lessons of piety, patience, 
and conformity to the will of God. She may be sorely tried; her patience may be 
sadly overtasked, she and her little children may suffer the pangs of hunger and 
other ills entailed by her husband’s misconduct. Nevertheless she perseveres, 
she prays, she performs her duties, domestic and religious, as best she can ; 
and in time, not unfrequently, her prayers, and patience, and example will 
be sure to effect that change which will restore the whole family to competence 
and happiness. 

On the other hand, to a good man, what a blessing a wife who has been 
so educated—to her children what a blessing a mother who has been thus 
early fitted for her duties ! To her husband every day, to her children as they 
grow up, how beneficial the silent teaching of her example! Do we not all 
know, from our experience, what a powerful influence for good or evil is 
wielded by the mother of a family? Her family circle is her kingdom. Its 
destiny is in her hands. There she is the centre of the system, the keystone 
of the arch... . Ifa good wife is a blessing in the home of the rich, she is, 
in one sense, even a greater blessing to the poor man, inasmuch, as to him, 
poor and friendless as she is, her place cannot be supplied. “A good wife is 
heaven’s last best gift to man,” says Jeremy Taylor ; “his angel and minister 
of graces innumerable, his gem of many virtues, his casket of jewels. Her 
voice the sweetest music, her smiles the brightest day ; her kiss the guardian 
of his safety, the balsam of his life ; her industry, his surest wealth ; her 
economy, his safest steward; her lips, his faithful counsellors ; and her 
prayers, the ablest advocates of blessings on his head !” 


So again with the education of young girls who, from a 
worldly point of view, are destined to occupy a higher rank in 
society. We are not of the number of those who think lightly 
of home-education for those of whom we are now speaking, 
whenever the home is truly deserving of the name. On the 
contrary—such education possesses many advantages which are 
not to be found elsewhere. Still, in this age especially, and in 
the present state of society, if from no other reason than the 
inevitable intercourse with others who are deprived of those 
advantages, it is beset with difficulties. And then, besides, 
there are many instances arising from circumstances into which 
we need not enter, in which home education is impracticable. 
It is clear therefore that convent education not only supplies a 
want, but is absolutely indispensable. And how many are the 
privileges and advantages which it offers! It is not among 
the girls educated at our convent schools that we shall find the 
unmaidenly forwardness, the fast expression, the flippant slang, 
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the fashion borrowed from those whom they inwardly condemn, 
while they outwardly imitate, the supercilious criticism of even 
the holiest things, which, seemingly clever, springs, as the 
merest observer can discover, from utter shallowness, the 
coldness of heart and absence of high principle which are the 
inevitable result of worldliness, the voluptuous self-indulgence 
and idleness which flow from the habitual reading of worthless, 
and too often immoral novels—all of which things are changing 
the face of English womanhood, and making it unlovely to the 
eyes of true-hearted men ; and by which even Catholic society 
—for how can the latter hope to escape altogether the prevai!- 
ing moral epidemic of the day ?—although in a less degree, is 
still far too deeply tainted. It is notin our convents that these 
things are met with, for they are simply inconsistent with the 
purity, modesty, gentleness, self-sacrifice, devotion, and fresh- 
ness of heart which form the very atmosphere of convent life. 
Nor does this salutary influence end with the years spent 
under the convent roof; for, by many winning ways of love, 
such, for instance, as congregations or confraternities in con- 
nection with the Convent, to which, even after their education 
is ended our young girls, both rich and poor, may still continue 
to belong, and by which they are enabled to keep ever fresh 
and vigorous the beautiful spirit of their early youth, the good 
work is carried on even into their after-life. Of these, our 
author speaks as follows :—- 

Somewhat similar are the confréries of merit established in most convents 
where young ladies are admitted, exemplary steadiness, and good conduct are 
the passport of admission into these ; and at school, and in after-life, may a 
young lady, destined to ornament and exercise a salutary influence over the 
circle in which she moves, highly values the privilege of being able to sign 
after her name the mystic letters E. de M., or, in other words, of having been 
enrolled an Enfant de Marie. The Association of the Children of Mary has 
been also introduced into the Convent primary schools of these countries. 
The aspirants must give at least one year’s proof of exemplary conduct before 
admission into the Association. The institution is a great incentive to steadi- 
ness, and assiduity, and general good conduct, as well out of school as during 
school hours. We can better estimate its beneficial effects when we bear in 
mind, first, that poor girls are constantly exposed to dangers and temptations, 
from which the rich are comparatively exempt, and secondly, that the great 
majority of these girls will, in time, be mothers of families, with daughters to 
educate, both by precept and example. Some zealous priests have also 
introduced this association for young girls, rich and poor, in their parishes, 
with the very best results. 

There are few sights more pleasing or more edifying than the gathering of 
the Children of Mary in a parish church, on the recurrence of one of the 
festivals of the Association. Here, the young lady of wealth and rank, the 
hard-working seamstress, the child of the respectable mechanic, and the 
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daughter of the poor labourer, are numerous!y represented—all the children 
of her whose hymn or litany they are now chanting ; and as their harmoniously 
blending voices fall upon the ear, and the eye ranges over the choir and 
transepts, filled by this youthful congregation united in a sisterhood of faith 
and devotion, surely it is not too much to hope that He before whose altar 
they pay the homage of their young hearts, will pour His choicest blessings 
upon them, and enable them to conform their lives—it may be, in many an 
instance, lives of hardship and privation—to that of her who is above all 
others the great patronness and model of their sex (pp. 335-6). 


Now, let us see, how richly and wonderfully the Church of 
God, with her instinct of a true Mother’s heart, has hastened 
to supply this great want of religious education among our 

oung girls, rich or poor, since she has been free to act as a 
Mother in the land. Almost every phase of supernatural love 
and religious life, representing,—for grace follows nature, 
while it lifts it above itself—the varied and delicate intricacy 
of the impulses of the human heart inspired from on high, is 
now seen in this island. The Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of 
Charity of S. Vincent de Paul, the Sisters of S. Paul, the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, the Sisters of the Institute of the 
B.V. Mary, or Loretto Nuns, the Faithful Companions of Jesus, 
the Daughters of the Cross, the Sisters of the 8. Heart, the 
Sisters of Providence, the Sisters of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the Sisters of the Holy Family, the Sisters of the Holy 
Child Jesus, the Ursulines, the Nuns of the Presentation, and 
many others,—all these are now to be found bringing the super- 
natural wisdom of their founders to bear upon the hearts and 
minds of our young girls, while certain of the elder orders of 
our nuns, such as the Benedictines, Cistercians, and Carmelites, 
the Poor Clares and the Servites, the Daughters of S. Dominic 
and of S. Francis have learnt, in the spirit of love, to adapt them- 
selves to the wants of the age, by adding the active life to the 
contemplative in the cause of education. The Sisters of Mercy 
have, in Great Britain, forty-seven convents; the Sisters of 
Charity seventeen; the Sisters of S. Paul the Apostle thirty ; 
the Sisters of Notre Dame seventeen ; the Loretto Nuns four ; 
the Faithful Companions of Jesus eleven; the Daughters of 
the Cross two; the Nuns of the S. Heart four; the Sisters of 
Providence five; the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 
five; the Sisters of the Holy Family five; the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus six ; the Ursulines one ; the Ursulines of Jesus 
one; the Nuns of the Presentation one; the Nuns of the 
Assumption two ; the Canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre one ; 
the Poor Sisters of the Schools one; the Nuns of Notre Dame 
de Sion three; the Sisters of La Sainte Union two; the 
Congregation of Jesus and Mary two; the Nuns of the Faithful 
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Virgin two; the Sisters of Charity of our Lady of Mercy two; 
les Dames de 8. André one, with another in Jersey; les 
Dames Religieuses de la Croix one; the Sisters of 8. Joseph 
two; les Dames Anglaises one; the Bridgettines one; the 
Sisters of the Christian Retreat one; the Nuns of Mary 
(Religieuses Maristes) one; les Dames de Marie one; the 
Congregation of Mary one; the Sisters of the Most Precious 
Blood one; the Apostoline Nuns one; the Nuns of the Visita- 
tion one; the Benedictine Nuns eight; the Cistercians one; 
the Carmelites five ; the Poor Clares five ; the Franciscan Nuns 
ten; the Dominican Nuns eight ;—all of them so many cisterns 
of the living waters of supernatural life and love, for the 
refreshment of the thirsty land. Nor, looking from a purely 
secular point of view at the education given in convent schools, 
is it less desirable, especially for the children of the poor. 
Chapter xxxii. of the book now before us will be found to con- 
tain an interesting summary of the results of Convent elemen- 
tary and training schools in the North-western division of 
England as certified by Her Majesty’s inspector, whose reports 
(for the year 1870) are the more valuable that they are the last 
that will be thus separately given, as all denominational in- 
spection ceased at the close of that year. Both as teachers of 
the young, and trainers of pupil-teachers, the Nuns are most 
highly praised. Speaking of some of the schools conducted by 
Nuns, at Preston, Manchester, and Salford, he says :— 


I do not think it possible that public elementary education could accom- 
plish more than is effected in these schools and others like them. Any one 
acquainted, even superficially, with the daily life of the children frequenting 
them, and with the influences habitually offered by home example and street 
companionship, will be filled with admiration of the teachers whose labour 
has achieved so much (quoted at p. 479). 


And again, with regard to the training of pupil-teachers, he 
reports :— 

Of the successful pupil-teachers, six times as many have been reared by 
nuns as have been brought up by secular schoolmistresses. Indeed, this 
up-bringing of well-handled pupil-teachers is perhaps the most useful of the 
school duties undertaken by nuns, and the one in which the superiority of the 
results effected by their labours is the most conspicuous (quoted at p. 486). 


According to this Report of Her Majesty’s inspector, the 
Sisters of Notre Dame and the Faithful Companions of Jesus 
are not to be surpassed as teachers in the United Kingdom. 
Even, therefore, from a purely secular point of view, it is of 
the utmost importance that the number of our convents should 
be multiplied as much as possible. But charity and mercy are, 
as we have said, many-sided in their action, and we have count- 
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less other wants besides education. We need not, then, be sur- 
prised that convents have sprung up with extraordinary rapidity 
throughout the land,in which almost every want of human misery 
is met. Thus, many of the Sisters already mentioned, in 
addition to their educational duties, have also reformatory 
schools, orphanages for poor girls, or institutes for young 
women, or houses of retreat for ladies who may wish to devote 
a few days or weeks to meditation and prayer, or to retire 
from the world without binding themselves irrevocably to the 
religious life; or they undertake the care of hospitals and the 
visitation of the sick at their own homes. The Sisters of 
Mercy, besides having, as we have seen, the care of schools, 
discharge also hospital duties, and conduct orphanages, reforma- 
tory and industrial institutions. The Sisters of Charity of 
S. Vincent de Paul have orphanages, workrooms for girls, 
créches or nurseries for infants, and very young children whose 
mothers are out at work all day; while some of their number 
are engaged in visiting the poor, and sick, and destitute. 
Orphanages or industrial schools are also kept by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, the 
Sisters of the Faithful Virgin, the Sisters of Charity of our 
Lady of Mercy, the Poor Clares, the Franciscans, and the 
Dominicans, the latter having also the charge of hospitals 
for the incurable. In like manner there are other orders of 
women, who devote themselves exclusively to the care of the 
aged or the fallen or to the visitation of the sick. There are 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, who, by their gentle and patient 
ministry have won for themselves the love and gratitude, not 
only of every city or town in which they may have settled, but 
of the Protestant Press ; and who without any means for their 
own support but a faith which never falters in the Providence 
of Him, without Whose knowledge not even a sparrow falls to 
the ground, and Who has told His followers to have no care 
for the morrow, for the morrow shall take care for the things 
of itself, stillmanagenot only to feed and clothe and maintain and 
solace large numbers of poor of both sexes, and without respect 
to the religion they may profess; but even to provide them 
with those little delicacies and luxuries which are so acceptable 
to the aged. We venture to say that no similar institution, 
founded upon the spirit of mere philanthropy or benevolence, 
could last a twelvemonth; whereas the homes of the Little 
Sisters both flourish and multiply. ‘They have now eleven 
houses in England and Scotland. 

Here is a description of one of these establishments, that of 
Portobello Road, Notting Hill, as given by our author :— 


Here are eighty men, and one hundred and twenty women, all over 
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sixty, and some indeed having attained a very advanced age, ministered to 
and supported by the willing hands and kindly hearts of the Little Sisters. 
There are two main divisions of the house—that of the men, and that of the 
women. 

In the first we see a number of comfortably clad, happy old fellows, in the 
several rooms, or the exercise-ground,—here a group at cards, with a circle of 
intent lookers-on ; here a knot of grey-beards, gossiping of old times ; here 
quiet spectacled readers of some entertaining book ; here a venerable patriarch, 
tottering on the verge of the grave, gently led about to get a mouthful of the 
summer air. Several are enjoying their pipes; for the Sisters contrive 
somehow to keep them supplied with tobacco, in moderate quantity and on 
this daily quest, are considerately handed by good Christians, odd scraps of 
the soothing weed for the comfort of their poor old clients. . . . The women’s 
division is no less interesting than that of the men. The numbers are half as 
many again. Some knit stockings, and otherwise usefully fill up their time ; 
some quietly loll in their easy-chairs ; all or nearly all enjoy their dish of 
chat ; and some few of them address us. We noticed a few extremely aged 
These are looked after by their companions. All appear to be most comfort- 
ably clad. 

The kitchen is well worth a visit. Here are the crust-drawers—tiroirs & 
croates, Some of the broken bread is laid by in one, as fit only to be thrown 
into the soup. In another are stale loaves and pieces of loaves, which may 
very well help out the breakfast. The meat, too, is carefully sorted, some for 
soup—every particle of the nutritious properties being extracted by a powerful 
boiler—and some for a savoury stew. Choice morsels, too, are carefully laid 
aside—here a mutton-chop, and here a portion of a fowl, for poor old delicate 
appetites. Tea leaves, or coffee grounds, ordinarily thrown out, are thank- 
fully ceceived by the Sisters, and by an ingenious process of stewing, made 
marvellously productive. In fact, their devices to furnish a feast from slender 
materials are well worthy to stand beside the far-famed expedients of 
Caleb Balderstone; but there is this difference, that in results accomplished, 
the good nuns are immeasureably more successful than was the sorely per 
plexed chef of Ravenswood. 

Everything is turned to account ; and this, in time, becomes well known 
throughout the circle of their rounds, and thrifty housekeepers will say, “ Do 
not throw that into the dust-bin, it may be useful to the Little Sisters.” Then 
as we move through the cleanly, well-ventilated dormitories, we notice the 
patch-work quilts in which many a bit of otherwise useless stuff, or cotton, or 
silk, is utilized by these nimble fingers. Old clothes, too, male and female, 
are wonderfully refreshed and turned, and remodelled by their needles. . . . 

The fare of the Sisters is the same as that of the poor, whose servants they 
are. They, as well as their clients, depend altogether on the bits and scraps 
of their daily quests.* 

The visitor to any of their houses will be particularly struck with the 





* We believe that we are not wrong in adding that the “ Little Sisters ” are 
obliged by rule to content themselves with only the leavings of their aged 
poor. The latter must always take precedence. 
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cheerful, happy aspect of the community. One of their leading rules is, let 
them endeavour to surround their poor with an atmosphere of cheerfulness ” 
(pp. 280-1). 


What a contrast to the cold, desolate, sullen, heartless 
atmosphere of those prison houses of our poor, our English 
workhouses, where the last years of declining life are spent in 
misery, and where the infirm and the dying are waited on by 
pauper nurses, rewarded for their ministry, it may be, by a 
glass of spirits, while they are left at the last moment, as we 
ourselves have seen, to breathe their souls away into the pre- 
sence of their Judge, their last agony being thus made more 
agonizing, amid the peevish interruptions and even blasphe- 
mous jeers of companions, whose hearts have never been 
hallowed by religion, or softened by human love. What a 
blessing for our aged and infirm, if our workhouses were in 
the hands of ministering angels such as the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, or the Sisters of Nazareth, who devote themselves 
to similar labours. 

Then, too, there are the Nuns of the Good Shepherd, who 
have twelve houses in the United Kingdom, and whose object 
is the rescuing and reformation of women and girls who have 
fallen, and the protection and care of those who are in danger 
of falling into evil courses.” The Sisters take a fourth vow in 
addition to the ordinary ones of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, “‘ to employ themselves in the instruction of penitent 
girls and women, who submit themselves voluntarily, or shall 
be found, by legitimate and competent authority, to submit 
themselves to the guidance of the religious of this congrega- 
tion, to be converted and do penance” :— 


The Nuns have three classes of subjects under their charge :— 

The Penitentiary Class, consisting of fallen women; inmates of their 
Magdalen Asylum ; 

The Reformatory Class, comprising juvenile offenders against the law, 
such as are contemplated in the provisions of the Reformatory Schools Acts ; 

The Preservation Class, which is composed of girls, who, either from their 
friendless unprotected state, or the bad example and evil associations by 
which they are surrounded, would, if not rescued, be likely to fall into vicious 
courses. This last class is that for which the Industrial Schools Acts have 
been framed. 

These three classes are kept severally quite distinct, their houses and 
exercise-grounds being divided by high walls, and in fact, as completely 
separated as if they were several miles distant from each other. . . 

.... After a few years in the Asylum, those penitents who by their conduct 
give evidence of thorough reformation, and are in other respects considered 
suitable, are enabled to emigrate to America, the Canadas, or Australia 
where female servants are in demand. They get an outfit; their passage is 
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paid ; and they are provided with letters of recommendation to the convents 
of the congregation in the places for which they are bound. Thus, on their 
arrival, they find friends and protectors, and through them obtain employ- 
ment, and so make a fresh start in life (pp. 196-7). 


When we think of the immense extent of the fearful evil, to 
meet which these Sisters labour, our regret can only be, that 
they have not a convent in every large city and town of the 
island, for it is not by the harsh word, the look of shrinking 
scorn, the cold uncharitable judgment,—no, nor by the public 
meeting and the long, sanctimonious address—but by the 
charity that thinketh no evil of women purer than themselves 
that the broken reed of these fallen ones’ life must be lifted up 
once more, and the smoking flax of hope, well nigh extinguished, 
kindled again into a bright and burning flame. Yet who but 
the Virgins, who even in this world follow the Lamb who 
washes away the sins of the world wheresoever He goes, though 
it bring them into contact with the pollution of the outcast 
and the sinner, could ever devote a whole lifetime to labour 
such as this ?— 


To each of these fallen ones, says our author—in most cases the victims of 
poverty and neglect, and far less guilty than those who have occasioned their 


fall—thoughts of repentance come, at one time or another; and it is all- 
important that there should be a home to receive them at such a moment 
and kind friends to teach, and encourage, and aid them in their endeavours 
to lead henceforward exemplary lives. Such are the objects for which this 
congregation was instituted ; such are the functions to which the labours of 
the sisterhood are unceasingly devoted; and from the lips of the pure and 
holy daughters of religion the words of hope and encouragement are sure to 
fall with ‘tenfold effect (p. 200). 


Nobly are the Nuns of the Good Shepherd seconded in their 
labours of redeeming love by the Congregation of Our Lady of 
Charity of Refuge, which has two houses in England, and will 
be, no doubt, before long, still more so by the Daughters of 
the Cross, to the spirit of whom, no work of mercy, of what- 
ever kind, is considered foreign ; its end being “‘ the glory of 
God and the Sanctification of the Sisters by means of external 
works of charity, performed in an interior spirit.” At Liége, 
in Belgium, they have under their charge a prison of solitary 
confinement, a house of refuge, a hospital for fallen women, 
and a house of preservation for young girls, in each of which 
their labours have been blessed with well-nigh unlooked-for 
success. At the house of refuge, from the lst April, 1842, to 
the 3lst December, 1868, there have been received 1,508 peni- 
tents, of whom 578 have returned to their families after giving 
proofs of amendment, 458 have been placed in service, 113 
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have been sent to other establishments, 37 are dead, 15 are 
married, 185 have left at their own request, and only 33 have 
been expelled for insubordination. A most interesting con- 
densed report of the foundations and establishments of this 
admirable Congregation will be found in chapter xxvi. of the 
work we are reviewing ; and we must again express our hope 
that before long its daughters may be engaged in similar 
labours in England, for the harvest of our poor fallen ones’ 
souls is indeed great, while the labourers are few. The work 
of preservation is carried on by many other orders, amongst 
whom we mention the Dominicanesses, Franciscan Nuns, the 
Servants of the Sacred Heart, and the Sisters of Marie Répara- 
trice, and Marie Auxiliatrice, who provide houses of Mercy for 
female servants out of place, or young women of the class of 
milliners and needlewomen, or special houses for governesses 
and young girls employed in commercial houses. How much 
these are needed in our large towns may be gathered from a 
circular recently issued by the Rev. Mother Prioress of one of 
the convents of the Dominican Nuns in a manufacturing 
district :— 


The establishment of a work or serving class for young girls is one other 
charity which we have very deeply at heart. The dreadful state of vice and 
immorality into which the labouring classes are plunged is most distressing. 
Young people are herded together in the large factories, and one contamina- 
ting another, so that it requires a miracle of grace for any young girl to con- 
tinue innocent, whilst it is utterly impossible for her to remain ignorant of 
sin, and I grieve to say that the greater number of poor girls who lose their 
virtue is very great, and that God only knows to what a depth of degradation 
and misery they fall. My heart bleeds for them, for they are almost forced 
into sin, and we have at least some, especially our Catholic girls, from the 
miserably demoralizing effects of evil companions, we have built a work-room, 
and established a class of girls whom we employ in sewing ; and we likewise 
set apart a portion of each day for secular instruction. . . . Up to the pre 
sent we have done as much, or more than our means should have allowed us, 
and we feel that there must be many charitable persons who would gladly 
share in assisting those little ones of Christ, and in keeping as many of these 
poor girls virtuous as possible” (quoted p. 320). 


We do not find that as yet any foundling hospitals, in the 
strict sense of the word, have been established in England. 
Perhaps public opinion is still unprepared for them. Perhaps 
the thought that they might lead to the increase of the miser- 
able sin which requires their establishment is still too strong. 
For our own part we believe that in the moment of passion the 
after-consequences are hardly ever adverted to, while the evil, 
once accomplished, further dangers can only be avoided by 
institutions such as these. Surely, in these days of hideous 
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baby-farming, by means of which so many tender infants, to 
escape the trouble of nursing them, are dosed with opiates to 
such an extent, that if they recover, their brains are injured 
for life, and of infanticide multiplied so fearfully, that, if we 
remember right—we speak, however, under correction—forty 
per cent.,according to Dr. Lankester, of children born in London 
are murdered by their own mothers’ hands, the establish- 
ment of foundling hospitals has become absolutely imperative. 
If the cry of labourers, defrauded of their hire enters, as the 
Apostle tells us, into the ear of the Lord of Sabaoth, what 
must be the cry of so much innocent blood in the ears of the 
God of Mercy, the Lord of the Sacred Heart? Who can doubt 
that one day it will call down the vengeance of the Most High 
on the guilty land that has so thirstily drunk it in? There are 
many Englishmen who, like the late Dean of Canterbury, can 
go to Rome, and coming home again, can write books in 
which they tell us, that they thank God they are leaving the 
corruptions of the city of the Popes behind them, and returning 
to the simple, morul homes of England; but they forget, that 
as long as this fearful evil exists—an evil almost unknown in 
Rome—there can hardly be a country on the face of God’s 
earth so hateful in God’s eyes, because crimson-stained with so 
hideous a crime. Of one thing we may be sure, that as soon as 
the necessity of foundling hospitals is recognized, there are 
already Orders of Mercy and Charity in the land ready to 
begin them, and we thank God for it. 

There is no one in England, we suppose, who, after the 
writings of Florence Nightingale, will deny the immense 
superiority of the ministry of woman’s love over the dearly- 
grudged services of hired nurses in the care of hospitals. It is 
a joy for us to think that there are now hospitals in England 
under the care of the Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of Charity, 
and the Daughters of S. Dominic ; and it is a thing indeed to 
be wished for, that such hospitals should be multiplied a 
hundred-fold, and in addition, that our orders of religious 
women should have free access, at least to Catholic bedsides, 
in every hospital in the land. What a perfect Catholic hospital 
really is may be learnt from the description of the Mater 
Misericordice Hospital in Dublin, as found in chapter xiv. of the 
work now before us—the italics are of course our own :— 


This hospital (says the Government Inspector) promises in our opinion 
to be, when complete, one of the finest hospitals in Europe. . . 

The hospital is kept scrupulously clean, and its ventilation and indeed 
all its internal arrangements seem admirable. Patients are admitted without 
any recommendation other than the fitness of the case for admission, and all 
classes of disease are eligible, except infectious fevers. 
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Since this was written (adds our author) the eastern wing has been built, 
and opened for the treatment of fever and other contagious diseases. The 
building of this wing, or more correctly speaking, side, of the quadrangle 
has cost £14,000, to which must be added a further sum of £1,750, the cost 
of 150 beds, furniture, and fixtures. Of this large outlay no less than £10,000 
have been contributed by the sister themselves, anxious as they are, not only to 
employ their available resources and their time, but to sacrifice their health 
and their lives, if necessary, in ministering to that class of human suffering 
from which naturally one would expect that ladies would sensitively shrink. 
But in the words of one of the most eminent physicians in the kingdom. 
“Contagion has no terrors for those who have devoted their lives to God’s 
service.” 

It is a pleasing fact that the Mater Misericordiw Hospital numbers among 
its supporters men of all shades of religious opinion. It is open to patients 
of every creed. Tobe sick and destitute is a sufficient passport to fling open 
its portals. A walk through the spacious and well-ventilated wards, a view 
of the patients in their neat, comfortable beds, the many ingenious appli- 
ances and arrangements around, the physicians prescribing at the bedsides, 
the nuns engaged in their holy work—here whispering a word of consolation, 
or encourgement, here administering a cooling draught to the parched lip of 
a poorsufferer—the whole air of order of cleanliness, and peace speaks more elo- 
quently and impressively than any description. But the gratification of the 
visitor at all that he beholds is many fold enhanced by the reflection, that 
this is common ground, on which all Christian communions can gracefully 
unite in the discharge of the duties of Christian charity. The eminent 
physician, whose words I have quoted, is of a different creed from the Sisters ; 
so is another gentleman, equally distinguished in his profession (Sir W. 
Wilde) : “I have the honour of bearing my meed of testimony to those noble 
ladies, of whose bounty and charity, and willingness to minister in all respects 
to the temporal and spiritual welfare of this institution, I have had long 
experience.” He is followed by the Solicitor-General (now Baron Dowse), 
who observes : 

“Tt is not only a work of charity—but of Christian charity-—Christian in 
the noblest and truest signification of the term. . . . Sophists may tell us 
that many of the maxims of Christ are to be found scattered up and down 
the pages of heathen authors ; yet it is to Christ and His Divine Spirit alone 
that all the blessings of Christian civilization are due ; and Christianity alone 
can organize such a system of beneficence. ... Asa Protestant I feel pride 
in taking part in this work, for in this place relief is administered to all with- 
out consideration of sect or party... . I have made inquiry into the mode 
of management of this and kindred institutions in this city, and I have found 
that no attempt is ever made with the faith of the sick or dying. In the 
case only of those ladies who minister to the patients can the inmates of the 
hospital, who are of a different creed from its managers, read the lesson of our 
common Christianity. In the House of Commons, during the discussion on 
the Church Bill, where a member for a northern county suid, ‘If the surplus 
was distributed as then proposed, it might be used for proselytizing purposes,’ 
I said in reply to him then what I say now, that the hospitals to which 
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allusion was made were conducted on different principles, and solely with a 
view to relieve the sick or needy, quite irrespective of religion or party !” 

These words were spoken on the occasion of a public meeting held in the 
board-room of the hospital, under the presidency of the Cardinal Archbishop 
.... Especially deserving of notice are the words of the Cardinal, as to the 
principle of respecting the rights of conscience which ought to be the rule of 
all such institutions : “ Whilst taking care in an especial manner of those 
who belong to the Catholic body, the nuns, at the same time, take the greatest 
precaution lest there should be any interference with the patients who belong 
to other churches, They are allowed the fullest liberty to practise their 
religion—they are allowed to call in the ministers of their own Church, and 
prepare themselves in any way they think fit to meet their Eternal God. I 
believe this is the case in the other hospitals of Dublin, with, I am sorry to 
say, one exception” (pp. 170-174), 


We need hardly add that that one hospital was not in the 
hands of Sisters of Mercy or of Charity, for one of its rules was 
no Catholic priest should be admitted to administer religious aid 
and consolation even to dying patients of his own communion. 
On the other hand, such as is the Mater Misericordie Hospital 
in Dublin, will be every hospital under the loving care of our 
Orders of Religious Women. 

But it is not only in the hospital that the sick and the dying 
are to be found. Many are the lonely homes, both of the 


rich and poor, where the sick-bed would be desolate indeed, 
and uncared for, were it not for the gentle, patient, untiring 
ministry of hands consecrated to the love of the Crucified One 
in His suffering members. To meet this want we have the 
Sisters of Bon Secours, who attend the rich at their own 
houses during the night, taking, as we are told, in obedience 
to their rule, five hours rest during the day. 


This institute, recently introduced into this country, is regarded as an invalu- 
able boon. When the Bon Secours Sister is in the sick-room, the family of the 
patient may feel as secure at night, as if they all watched at the bedside of their 
relative. Nothing that can contribute to the ease and comfort of the sick 
person is omitted by the Sister. Every change is watched ; every symptom 
is noted ; and the instructions of the physician are most scrupulously obeyed- 
Moreover, the sick and dying are especially aided and consoled by these 
experienced and holy daughters of religion. 


Then again we have the Sisters of Miséricorde de Séez, who 
nurse the sick, rich or poor, in their own homes ; the Sisters 
of the S. Heart, already mentioned, who, in addition to their 
other work, visit the poor and sick of their several districts ; 
the Sisters of the Finding of Jesus in the Temple, who perform 
the same labour of love, and, in addition, receive ladies into 
their own houses. It is these refinements, so to speak, of 
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ministering love which testify perhaps, more than anything 
else, to the Divine inspiration which first called these Orders 
into being, and the Divine support by which they are con- 
tinually nourished and maintained. It is only from the Heart 
of the Man of Sorrows that they could have sprung; it is only 
by the healing grace of the great Physician of our souls that 
they can endure and prosper. 

We might be quite certain that amongst the many maladies 
of man, those of his mind would not be forgotten; and so 
during the last few years there have come to us the Nuns of 
S. Augustine, who, by long and careful training, have fitted 
themselves for this most arduous and painful of duties. Nor 
are the blind and deaf and dumb, we may be sure, forgotten 
by the Sisters of S. Vincent de Paul. 

There are, besides, in the midst of us such orders as the 
Poor Servants of the Mother of God, who by lowly labour, 
as for example, laundry-work, serve God in holy religion, and 
at the same time minister to the wants of their fellow-men. 

These and such as these we have ever amongst us in times 
of peace ; but charity is for all times, and so whenever war 
breaks out, with all its attendant evils and miseries, the gentle 
Sister of Charity and Mercy is found in her own proper 
place upon the battle-field, shrinking from no danger, whether 
of cannon-ball or shot, but tending the wounded soldier in 
his agony, while whispering in his ear words of comfort and 
of hope. Of the Sister of Mercy, whose life is devoted to 
tending the sick and sorrowful, and who shrinks from no 
office, no matter how unpleasant, the Times military corre- 
spondent from Orleans writes on Christmas Day, 1870 :— 


“ She seems to be regarded by sick or wounded officers and men as a being 
outside the ordinary routine of human affairs, and as what she calls herself— 
a Sister. Not a word is whispered against her, not a laugh or ribald joke is 
heard either in her presence, or concerning her in her absence. We may 
object to immuring women in convents, but there can hardly be a second 
opinion of these kind souls who are doing women’s work with all a woman’s 
tenderness, and from the highest motives. They are perfectly submissive to 
discipline, and may be considered as a very superior class of nurses” (quoted 
at p. 131). 


Hitherto we have been considering only the orders of 
active love and mercy, and when we come to sum these up, 
we shall find, we think that not merely every want, but almost 
every refinement of every want is now beginning to be met in 
Great Britain; not indeed to the full, but more than enough 
to show what the Catholic Church is ready to do through her 
Orders of Religious Women, when she will be able to put 
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forth her full strength and energy. But man is composed of 
soul as well as of body, and there are wants of the soul, 
higher far than those of his body, higher even than those of 
his mind, which must be met in like manner if he is indeed to be 
useful in the part he has to play in the society of those around 
him, and if he is successfully to fulfil the great work for 
which he has been created and placed in this world. In the 
hour of weakness, when hope of help from God or man seems 
to have gone away for ever; when no light from heaven is 
shining on his path to cheer or gladden him ; when the truths 
of the faith seem to have no longer any force to sustain him, 
and the Sacraments of the Church any power to save him ;— 
in the secret hour when the boy is trembling over the thought 
of his first sin, or the maiden is standing on the very verge of 
the precipice, over which she may be hurled down to the ruin 
and loss of all that is beautiful and pure; or the strength of 
the strong man is parched up by the fiery heat of passion, or 
the long-tried faithfulness of the virtuous woman is about to 
yield beneath temptations stronger than she has ever met 
before ; in the dark hour, when the intellect lifts itself up in 
pride against the foolishness of the love of Christ ; in the cruel 
hour when the privations of poverty are too sharp and piercing 
to endure—what can help boy or maiden, man or woman 
then? God for a moment is forgotten ; the ministry of His 
Church avoided ; human sympathy is of no avail, for even if 
offered it will irritate rather than soothe, disgust rather than 
soften. What can woman’s ministering love do here, where 
all else has failed? In these hours of bitter misery there are 
wants of the human soul which it cannot reach. But there is 
a ministry of woman’s love which can reach them, the 
ministry of prayer. Who shall say how often, where all seemed 
lost, the heat of passion has been cooled, and the dark cloud 
of unbelief been swept away, and the gold of the poor man’s 
poverty been kept bright and pure by the silent prayer of the 
cloistered nun in some quiet convent chapel for all who are 
struggling, or in danger of falling in their hour of need. The 
world may still profess admiration of our active orders of 
religious women, but the contemplative orders they consider 
as little better than barren fig-trees cumbering the earth, for 
they cannot understand them. The sensual man cannot 
search into the deep things of God. We all of us remember 
the story—whether true or not, it hardly matters, it will 
serve our purpose—-of the gifted preacher, to whom, when 
having converted many souls by an eloquent sermon, it was 
revealed by God, that not to any of his fine words, but toa 
poor deaf woman sitting on the pulpit-steps who had not heard 
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one of them, yet who all this while had been saying ‘ Hail 
Maries,’ that they might sink into the souls of the hearers, 
was the grace of conversion due. Even the works of active 
charity depend upon the hidden influence of prayer, and it 
may well be, that at the last day before the Great White 
Throne the contemplative life of Mary, who has chosen the 
better part, the one thing needful, will have a richer reward, 
because productive of richer results than the active life of 
Martha, careful and troubled, as it is, about many things. 

Yet in England too we have contemplative orders of holy 
women to minister by silent prayer to the higher wants of the 
souls of men, while they give to God a higher worship than 
their more active sisters. The Daughters of S. Benedict, and 
Mount Carmel, of S. Augustine and 8. Dominic, and the 
Sisters of Marie Réparatrice, although some of them, as we 
have seen, have learnt in England’s hour of spiritual want to 
lend themselves to works of active mercy, are ever mingling 
their adoration of God’s attributes or their worship of the 
great Sacrament of His love with fervent intercession for the 
souls of men. 

Such are some of the streams of supernatural love and 
mercy, which woman’s hands are now directing into suitable 
channels, so as to water, refresh, and fertilize our parched and 
barren land. Yet there are those who would stay their further 
progress by narrowing some of these channels, and choking 
up others altogether. Truly they know not what they do. 
It may well be hoped that the men who are of such a mind 
are for the most part altogether ignorant of the immense 
amount of good done by our nuns, as recorded above. It is 
simply to them Terra Incognita, an unknown land which they 
have never taken the trouble to explore. Yet, no doubt, 
even if they were to become better acquainted with the real 
state of things, it may also be, that through religious prejudice, 
their eyes would still be blinded to the advantage of conventual 
establishments, and their hearts steeled against them. We 
will therefore briefly consider some of the more prominent 
objections raised against convent life. For this purpose we 
cannot do better than place before our readers a summary of 
our author’s ninth chapter, interspersed with some remarks of 
our own. 

Allowing to the utmost, it may be urged, that the good 
done by conventual institutions is very great, it must still 
remain a very anxious question whether all the inmates are 
happy; whether they are free agents, and not sometimes 
treated with harshness and caprice. Might they not be glad 
even to escape? Consequently, ought not Government to 
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issue a commission with full powers to visit all convents, 
separately examine the nuns, and liberate all those who may 
be there against their will! 

From the following remarks it will be seen that such appre- 
hensions are absolutely without foundation, and therefore that 
a Government commission would be simply unnecessary, not 
to say, an insult to our nuns themselves. 

No one enters a convent except after mature reflection, and 
guided by the advice of her confessor, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the state of her soul, her character, and 
tastes. With the approval of the Bishop or his delegate she 
begins her conventual life as a postulant, that is, as one who 
postulates or asks for admission into the order. For six 
months her vocation is tried in every possible way, far more 
severely in all probability than it will ever be in her future 
life, and at any moment she is free to leave. At the end of 
the six months she is questioned by the Bishop, at a special 
private interview, and if she is considered by her superiors as 
fit for admission, she receives the habit and the white veil. 
After this she has two years more of probation, or even 
longer—in the Congregation of the Sceurs de la Charité it is 
five years—when, if she still desires to enter the order, she is 
again privately questioned by the Bishop, one month before the 
term of profession, and if still considered fit by her superiors, 
she is professed, by wearing the black veil and taking the 
vows. There is yet another safeguard. The professed nuns, 
all experienced in the nature, duties, and obligations of the 
religious state, or the Superioress-General and her Council as 
the case may be, have to decide, according to conscience, first 
after six months of probation, and secondly two years later, 
whether the applicant is adapted for the conventual state, or 
likely to persevere in harmony with themselves, and at peace 
with God. Lastly, at the moment of her solemn profession 
the future nun is publicly questioned by the Bishop in the 
presence of the clergy, the nuns, and her own friends. Here, 
beyond all doubt, we have more of precaution than is usually 
adopted in choosing any worldly profession. 

This is not all. Kven after profession, should any nun wish 
to return to the world, she would no doubt be remonstrated 
with in a spirit of motherly correction and tender love, but 
should she still persist, there is nothing which could possibly 
prevent her leaving. Her act must rest between her own 
conscience and her God. Sometimes, although very rarely, 
cases may arise in which it becomes necessary for a professed 
nun to leave her convent, and then the step is taken with the 
consent of the Bishop of the diocese. There are in the United 
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Kingdom 488 convents, 258 in Great Britain and 230 in 
Ireland; but as the communities are larger in Ireland than in 
this country, we may fairly estimate the number as about the 
same in each island—3,300 in Great Britain, 3,300 in Ireland. 
Now, we ask, if in these convents there be any nun who is 
desirous of returning to the world, or kept in religion contrary 
to her will, what is there to prevent her leaving whenever 
she may wish? Most of our nuns being engaged in active 
works of mercy, are constantly passing through our streets on 
their way to the school, or the houses of the sick and destitute, 
and nothing could be easier for them, than to find the means 
of returning to their friends, or of making known their wishes 
to the local authorities. In a country like England, especially 
where religious prejudice runs so high, neither sympathy nor 
assistance of every kind would be wanting. Yet who has 
ever heard of such a case, although we have heard indeed of 
a nun bringing an action against her convent for having been 
released from her religious duties ? 

Again—in the United Kingdom there are 6,000,000 of 
Catholics, viz. 4,141,933 in Ireland and about 2,000,000 in 
Great Britain. But from these 6,000,000, says our author, 
“we never hear a word of complaint that the inmates of 
2onvents are subject to harshness or held in durance; and yet 
they are, of all Her Majesty’s subjects, those, after the nuns 
themselves, most interested in the question; inasmuch as 
nearly all the nuns of the United Kingdom are the sisters and 
daughters of their number. Then, they are the most com- 
petent to form an opinion and to speak with authority on the 
subject. They best know the convents; they have contributed 
the means to build them and the several charitable institutions 
in connection with them They constantly visit the nuns, 
and their daughters either frequent the convent schools as day 
scholars, or reside as boarders within the convent walls. .... 
Every day we have instances of young ladies, who have been 
educated in our convents, entering as postulants, and becoming 
professed nuns. Among them are several daughters of the 
oldest noble families in the kingdom ; among them are many 
of the daughters of the middle classes, sensible commercial 
and professional men ; then there are some of the daughters of 
the working classes, who enter as lay sisters. Surely, if 
convents were places of distrust and homes of unhappiness, 
these young ladies would not enter them, or be allowed to 
enter them ; and the voices of numbers of Catholics would be 
raised on behalf of the ill-treated and imprisoned inmates. All 
this is deserving of the consideration of those well-meaning 
gentlemen, some of them members of the legislature, who 
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call for a committee of inquiry into convents, and who appear 
altogether to overlook the silence and happy tranquillity of six 
millions of their fellow-subjects, who must know much more 
of the matter than they can, and who have their sisters and 
daughters professed nuns in those institutions, and send their 
children to be educated there, with the likelihood that some 
of them may consequently get religious vocations, and, in 
time, become professed nuns in the several orders.” We do 
not hesitate, therefore, to say that any Parliamentary inquiry 
into the state of our convents would be regarded by six millions 
of the inhabitants of these kingdoms as a wanton insult, not only 
to their intelligence and affections, but even to their morality. 
Let Parliament fully understand that the Catholics of Great 
Britain and Ireland are perfectly capable of safe-guarding the 
interests of their daughters and sisters, and, at the same time, 
are fully alive to their own sense of responsibility. Never 
will they tamely submit to any such inquiry; for to do so 
would be to abdicate their own rights as parents and brothers 
and to forget their manhood. 

Then again it may be objected that no woman ought to be 
allowed to bind herself by vow to a convent life, for who can 
tell how soon she may change her mind? Our author’s 
answer to this objection is well put, and very much to the 
point. It is this: “ May not those who marry change their 
minds ? they have elected to marry. They may regret their 
choice of the married state. Nay more: they may be un- 
happily married. But the marriage vow is irrevocable. It is but 
too true that marriages are often contracted without due con- 
sideration, on a very brief acquaintance between the contracting 
parties. Not so the choice of a religious life. As we have 
already seen, those who are permitted by the Catholic Church 
to take religious vows do so only after a long probation, in 
which their vocation is well tested, and it is not likely that 
they should change their mind.” Compare for a moment the 
large amount of blighted happiness springing from ill-assorted 
marriages in England, as made known to us by the sad reports 
of the Divorce Court, with the happy, flourishing state of our 
convents ; and that it is a happy, most happy state all those 
who have ever had any experience of it can bear willing 
witness—for who so cheerful, so merry-hearted as our nuns ?— 
and then say, while making every allowance for the com- 
paratively small number of those who adopt the religious life, 
which of the two vows is the more likely to be broken, that 
which often hastily and for motives of mere worldly interest 
welds two human lives into one, or that which only after long 
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probation and for the highest motives consecrates a young, 
generous heart to God. 

With regard to the vows themselves, the chief difficulty felt 
by the Protestant mind is of course in connection with that of 
chastity. The world does not believe in a life of perfect 
chastity,—it cannot understand it. Chastity is now classed by 
some of our organs of public opinion as one of the virtues 
that have become extinct, or at the best but as a relic of the 
past. The fragmentary Christianity professed in England has 
rejected it as one of the counsels of the Gospel. But the 
Catholic Church, to whose mind the Spirit of Christ is ever 
bringing back to her remembrance all things whatsoever He 
has said, knows full well that her Divine Founder’s words 
remain true for ever: “‘ Not all men receive this saying, but 
they to whom it is given. Nevertheless I say unto you, He 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it ;” and that therefore 
the grace of the Giver of the good gift will never be wanting 
to those to whom it is given, in order to enable them to keep 
it fresh, and bright, and pure. She remembers, too, that 
enthroned upon her altars is the Giver Himself, ever ready to 
strengthen what He has given by the power of His Virgin 
flesh which He took from His own Virgin Mother, and which 
is the secret of all virginity; for ‘‘what is His beautiful thing, 
and what is His good thing, but the corn of the elect and the 
vine which bringeth forth virgins?” And so with perfect 
trust and confidence she allows those of her children to receive 
Christ’s saying, whom she knew to be able to receive it. 
Surely it ought to be a matter of serious consideration to all 
earnest-minded men who still receive the sayings of Christ as 
the Words of Life, that if there be no system upon earth 
which advocates a life of virginity, then there is nothing left 
upon the earth which reflects the perfect mind of Christ. It 
is the Catholic Church alone who, like the Virgin Mother, of 
whom she is the type, just as that Virgin Mother is a type of 
herself, has kept all her Lord’s sayings and pondered them in 
her heart, and what is more, carried them out into practice. 

We have said more than enough, we feel sure, in answer to 
the chief objections urged against our convents, which in the 
earlier part of this article we have seen bringing women’s love 
for God to bear upon England’s wants and miseries. It 
only remains for us to urge the perusal of Mr. Murphy’s 
useful and admirable work, not only upon our Catholic readers, 
but upon all who take an interest in woman’s work in general, 
and even upon those who, through prejudice or ignorance, 
may look upon convent life as dangerous and opposed to the 
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true interests of society. No member of Parliament, we 
earnestly trust will give his vote on any measure that may be 
brought forward for inquiry into the state of our convents, or 
for their inspection, without having done so. Interesting 
accounts will be found given of the origin of our chief con- 
gregations of religious women, together with much valuable 
information with regard to the first institution of Nuns, and 
the ancient Religious Orders. Seven or eight chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of British and Irish primary 
education in the past, in transition, and at the present 
moment ; while a careful Appendix throws much additional 
light upon the whole subject. Not the least valuable feature 
is the admirable index, by which the reader is enabled to refer 
at once with the greatest ease to any part of the work. 

There is, however, one chapter to which we wish to call 
especial attention, that, namely, which treats of the legal 
position and property of nuns in the United Kingdom. 

That in this country religious orders of men, and all gifts 
and bequests to them are illegal is well known; although, as 
the law prohibiting them is unjust and therefore evaded, it 
is to be hoped that before long, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the select committee appointed in 1870, on the motion 
of Mr. Newdegate, this unsatisfactory state of things may 
cease to exist. 


“We had before us,” say the committee, “ numerous witnesses represent- 
ing both the religious orders, and the R. Catholic laity, who all concurred in 
complaining of the law, as above stated; and of the tenure of the property 
produced by that state of the law as a grievance. It was represented to us as 
inconsistent with the principles of religious liberty to prohibit and make 
penul the taking of monastic vows in conformity with the religious belief. 
and with the conscientious convictions of Her Majesty’s R. Catholic subjects. 
So long as the law gives no binding force to those vows, so long as they 
remained mere voluntary engagements binding only on the conscience, and 
undertaken from a sense of religious duty, it was concluded by those witnesses 
that the law should not treat them as criminal acts. In like manuer the law 
which prohibits, ‘as superstitious uses,’ the saying of masses or prayers for 
the dead, was represented as a grievance to R. Catholics. They attach 
great importance to such intercessory prayers. The first clause of the R. C. 
Charities Act of 1860 enables the Court of Chancery, where property was 
given both to superstitious and to charitable uses, to apportion it, and to 
declare new uses in lieu of the snperstitious use, leaving the rest of the founda- 
tion valid; but this section does not satisfy the wishes of R. Catholic 
founders of charities, who often set the greatest store precisely on those 
superstitious uses which the Court, under that section, is enabled to set aside. 

“Tt was stated before us that the religious orders discharge important 
functions in the religious and educational system of the R. C. community, 
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inasmuch as the orders of men supply parish priests for 121 missons or 
parishes, which are dependent on their ministrations, the number of secular 
priests in the country being insufficient for the requirements of the R. Catholic 
body. They exercise in this way cure of souls for 278,850 persons, They 
also educate and supply missionaries for India and the Colonies. They 
educate in England 1,192 students of the higher and middle classes, at ten 
colleges, and 92,260 poor children at various schools. They assist various 
poor missions out of the resources at their command. The orders of women 
educate in England 65,321 children, and in Scotland 3,710 children. They 
house and provide for 379 penitent women in England, and 102 in Scotland. 
They visit and relieve many thousands of the sick and indigent. It was 
represented to us as « grievance that the persons by whom this spiritual and 
educational machinery was worked to the satisfaction of their co-religionists 
should be treated by the law as criminals, or should be in a position of doubtful 
legality. 

“Tt was urged that respect for the law was likely to be weakened in the 
minds of those who received education from teachers whose very existence 
was in violation of a law regarded by our Catholics as trenching upon the 
rights of conscience. It was for this urged that the law against perpetuities, 
the law of mortmain, the law against undue influence, and the laws protecting 
personal liberty ; none of which were objected to by the R. Catholic witnesses, 
were amply sufficient to check all abuses in conventual and monastic institu- 
tions, and to prevent all improper and excessive acquisition of property by 
them, without having recourse to penal clauses which never had been put into 
operation, or to such a doctrine as that which condemned articles of R. 
Catholic belief under the name of superstition. It was argued that public 
policy would be better assisted by allowing monasteries and convents to hold 
property under trusts ascertained and declared in the usual way, capable of 
being enforced by the ordinary tribunals, and assisted by the inspection of 
the Charity Commissioners, instead of driving them to rely upon that system 
of holding property which we have above described” (viz. pp. vii. viii. of the 
Report) (quoted at pp. 381-2). 


Our nuns, indeed, do not labour under the same disabilities 
as do our religious orders of men, unless, perhaps the 31 of 
George III. c. 32, sec. 17, by a forced construction comes to 
be applied against them—an attempt, however, which, as our 
author points out, would be all but certain to break down. By 
a recent decision in equity (July 26, 1871, Cooke v. Manners, 
before Vice-Chancellor Sir J. Wickens), nuns who are engaged 
in active duties of charity (e.g., the Sisters of 8. Paul), are 
not to be distinguished in any respect from other charitable 
associations, such as Scripture Readers, Home Missionaries, or 
Anglican Sisters of Mercy, and bequests to them are valid, 
good as to the pure or unmixed personal property, but bad as 
to the mixed personalty, so much of it as savours of real 
property) ; while our contemplative orders of women (e.g. the 
Dominican Nuns of Carisbrooke) are regarded as mere 
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voluntary associations, not for charitable purposes, but for the 
purposesof working out their salvation by religious exercisesand 
self-denial. ‘They are considered therefore as analogous to 
London clubs, and bequests to them, not being charitable 
bequests, are altogether valid, both as to personal and real 
property (pp. 389-90). Nevertheless, as the wealth of our 
nuns has been greatly exaggerated, it may be well to point 
out that far from this being the case, they are for the most 
part very poor; and this for the following reasons, given by 
our author :—1st. “ Their income is in itself small; 2nd. Small 
as it is, it is encroached on by their numerous clients; 3rd. 
They are, nearly all, more or less in debt for the building and 
furnishing of their charitable institutions” (p. 391). Yet Mr. 
Newdegate and those who think with him would cripple their 
narrow means still more by charging the dowries brought into 
our convents with succession duties. “The gain resulting from 
such a measure to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
British tax-payer,”’ continues our author, “ would not amount 
in a hundred years to a penny in the pound on the sum 
occasionally lost to the nation, through an error in the con- 
struction of an iron-clad. But let us not be unjust to the 
honourable gentleman. His action is not prompted by 
regard for the pocket of the British tax-payer,—it is suggested 
and perseveringly maintained by an unrelenting hostility to 
convents—a hostility for which they are sorely puzzled to pro- 
duce one intelligible reason. Happily the British House of 
Commons is not of this opinion on the subject” (p. 392). 

Our task is done; and our readers will now be able to have, 
at least, some idea of that “ unknown land,” which, watered 
by the streams of woman’s supernatural love, is being cultivated 
all around them. We cannot believe that in England, where 
justice and fairplay are always stronger even than religious 
prejudice, this land will ever again be allowed to fall back 
into a barren waste. Rather we believe—and our belief is 
encouraged by the desire of imitating the noble example of our 
sisterhoods which we see so rapidly taking root in the Anglican 
Establishment—that even fresh tracts of uncultivated ground 
will be added to the garden of God. And now for the summing 
up of the whole matter. It need not delay us long. Where 
is the human institution which, no sooner than the hand of 
oppression is removed, could thus instinctively have: rushed 
forward to meet, by the tender ministry of woman’s love, 
almost every want of the souls and bodies of men, and in so 
short a space of time have, in proportion to its strength, accom- 
plished such great things? Where is the church of human 
origin, however great and powerful, which has ever thus 
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utilized woman’s work? A good tree cannot bring forth bad 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. It is in the kingdom of His 
love alone, the Church which He has purchased for Himself by 
His own Blood, that supernatural love overflows with such pro- 
fasion, and divides itself into so many separate fertilizing streams 
of tenderness and mercy. Surely the Catholic Church, even 
in this land, has once again made good her claim to be, what 
she herself has never ceased to profess to be, the true Mother 
of Mankind, because the Bride of Him who has loved the sons 
of men with a love stronger than death. Men may take from 
her her glorious sanctuaries ; they may throw down her lordly 
altars; they may strip her of her riches and her jewels, but 
one thing they cannot do ;—they cannot make her forget that 
she has received this commandment from the God of love, that 
“he who loveth God, loves his brother also.” 








Art. VI—THE IRISH BRIGADE IN THE SERVICE 
OF FRANCE. 


The History of the Irish Brigade. By Joun Cornerivs O’CALLAGHAN. 
Glasgow : Cameron & Ferguson. 


PFNHE world knows too little of the Irish Brigade. History 

in general, perhaps, is too little known in her true 
aspect, owing in part to the faults of the pens which have 
undertaken to place past events before the eye of the present, 
for bias and prejudice have so disported themselves on the 
historic field that while the undiscriminating have been led to 
swallow all manner of audacious assertions, the more wary 
have come to be of the opinion of Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
when his secretary proposed to read him a history, replied— 
“Read me something that is true.’ The more modern 
chronicles of Ireland in particular have too often been of such 
a nature as to suggest the idea that her appellation of 
“Tsland of Destiny” foreshadowed both her political troubles 
and the portraiture to which she was doomed on the foolscap 
of generation after generation. She has been the battle- 
field of the pen, as Belgium of the sword. Her literary fate 
has in some measure followed the outlines of her political fate 
as a nation. Polemical writers without end have assailed her 
with the guns of Boyne Water, and have renewed the 
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massacre of Drogheda times out of number ; while not a few of 
her truest children, in their well-intentioned efforts to defend 
her, have renewed the blunders of Kilrush, Letterkenny, and 
Newtown- Butler. Others, it is true, have won their Blackwaters 
and Benburbs on paper ; but as a rule the patriotic writers of 
Treland have either soared too high on the wings of bombast, or 
have plodded along roads too dry and dusty to be followed by 
any but very enthusiastic readers. All these things have formed 
a good pretext for the prejudices of such as were content to 
dislike the Irish people generally, either in a broad and 
liberal,” or in a narrow and old-fashioned style, without 
knowing anything in particular about them. Fate, however, 
has of late years begun to smile more kindly on the island 
which bears her name, and the time has long passed away 
of which Lord Macaulay said that the Irish were then re- 
garded in England as foreigners, and that of all foreigners 
they were the most hated. 

The story of the Brigade is one of the most interesting 
episodes of Irish annals to the lover of military romance, and 
one of the most instructive to the philosophical student of the 
past. It is true that the men of the “ White Cockade” 
figure more conspicuously in the history of other countries 
than in that of their own; but they sprang as a body out of 
her defeated loyalty, her long-tempted fidelity, and the 
oppressions under which she groaned during the greater part 
of the eighteenth century. They were the weapon wherewith 
she assailed her foe and master, on ground neither his nor 
hers ; and they were a weapon all the sharper for being forged 
by his own hand. It was the bitter winter of a system that 
deprived the Irish Catholics of the education and occupations 
of civilized beings, which drove these flights of ‘ Wild 
Geese ” to wing their way from the deep, bowery bays and 
hidden creeks of the West to lands where a warmer social 
clime prevailed. 

The Irish Celt was a soldier by instinct,—he naturally loved 
fighting so well that, in default of other foes, he had of old 
been too prone to gratify his warlike inclinations upon his 
brother Gael. On several occasions he had acquitted himself 
nobly in the field, when led there beneath the banners of his 
own princes to meet the Saxon; but it had been too well 
proved that his powers lay rather in dash than in endurance, 
a circumstance which, together with certain mining operations 
of a political rather than a military character on the part of 
his foe, and divisions among his native leaders, had contributed 
to more than one national defeat. Freed from the baleful 
influence of that spirit of dissension which ever since the 
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earliest Milesian era had hovered over Ireland like her evil 
genius, and of which her enemies in later times so well knew 
how to avail themselves, the Irish officers and soldiers on the 
Continent had full play for their inborn valour and abilities, 
now crowned by a perfect acquaintance with discipline, long 
lacking in the military history of their nation. We shall have 
occasion to notice a little further on the remarkable revolution 
effected by foreign training and tactics in the martial genius 
of the Irish soldier. At the same time the advantages were 
far from being all on the side of the emigrants ; and this fact 
was fully recognized by the foreign nations whose service 
they entered. Sovereigns and generals rejoiced at the short- 
sighted policy of England, which placed in their hands a sword 
of such temper to be used against herself. Neither Spanish 
exclusiveness nor French national vanity ever precluded the 
attainment by Irishmen of the honour they so well deserved ; 
and such as had borne high rank among the Gael found it so 
fully recognized abroad that not even the terrible etiquette of 
the court of Vienna stiffened itself against the right of an 
O’Donnell to rank among the princes of Europe. 

After the flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell in 
1607, when the glory of the Elizabethan war of ten years, 
though set in blood and in the gloom of despair, yet threw 
an after-glow of military glory upon the nation, there was a 
great gathering of Milesian heroes beneath the castled flag of 
Spain ; for Spain was then their ally, their refuge, and their 
hope; and though she had bestowed upon them little besides 
professions during the late struggle, they cherished a warm 
affection for the nation which had conferred on their princes 
the honours due to royalty, and had fed and pensioned their 
exiles, while they also paid much regard to the kinship between 
Spain and Erin proclaimed by the bards. Indeed, the land 
of the Cid proved a kind foster-mother to many of those 
Irishmen who devoted themselves to her service, while she 
still held out hopes of that second Armada which was finally 
to drive the Saxon out of Erin. The civil war of 1641, how- 
ever, drained Spain and Flanders of their Irish troops ; and 
the next and greatest military exodus, that of 1691, set in the 
direction of France. On the conclusion of the civil war in 
1653, when so many Royalist officers were banished by Crom- 
well, some offered their swords to France, others to Spain ; 
and a troop of Irish horse, together with two or three foot 
regiments, served in French armies under the great Turenne. 
It is to one of these corps that Madame de Sevigné refers as 
having been clothed by Turenne at his own expense; though 


she falls into the mistake of calling it wn régiment Anglais. 
L 2 
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Still, there was no military emigration of very large di- 
mensions from Ireland to any one country until 1691, when 
the hopes of the Irish Catholics were fixed on France as they 
had been fixed on Spain in the beginning of the century. 
As Spain had then been the ally of O’Neill and O’Donnell, so 
France was now the ally of James II.; and to her, occupying 
as she did the old position of Spain at the head of European 
nations, the Irish looked to aid themselves and their king. 
Times had changed since the British sovereign was the enemy 
whom they chiefly dreaded, and against whom all their efforts 
were brought to bear; the day had now come which saw the 
Gael of Erin rally around a King of England with all the 
ancient love of clansmen for their chief and prince, and which 
heard them proclaim that he should be their sovereign though 
all his other crowns were reft from his brow. In spite of the 
pusillanimous conduct of James in their own country, they 
clung to him still; and when nothing better remained to ‘be 
done for their cause, irreparably associated with his, the 
flower of their native forces went into exile to serve his ally, 
until such time as they might once more serve himself and 
Ireland. Thus arose that celebrated corps which spread the 
renown of Gaelic genius and daring from the banks of the 
Seine and Rhine to the walls of Pondicherry. 

Mr. O’Callaghan’s work on this interesting subject is 
marked by a highly painstaking character, and we can well 
imagine that it must have cost him the great amount of con- 
scientious labour which he pathetically describes as ‘ painful.” 
It unfortunately partakes too largely of that dry and complex 
style which repels many readers so effectually. Though it may 
be natural to ‘Truth to be hidden in a well, it is not every one 
who will descend into one to seek her. Moreover, a rage for 
emphasis has led him to smother his lines in italics, a 
peculiarity which seems, strangely enough, to be shared by 
every author from whom he quotes. Nevertheless, he has done 
his country a good service by writing so minute and accurate a 
record of that great standing army which she possessed on the 
Continent for the space of a century, and which, though 
circumstances continually prevented it from striking a blow 
for her at home, she may justly reckon among her most 
honourable facts of the past. The domestic movement 
out of which it sprang was loyal and constitutional in its 
character. Only by an unnatural stretch of such prejudice 
as still occasionally shows itself, and in former times constantly 
showed itself—with regard to Irish political affairs, can the 
war of 1689 be called in any sense a rebellion. For if the 
monarchy were strictly hereditary, James was king by every 
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right; if elective, the Irish people were perfectly at liberty 
to choose him as their sovereign. As Mr. O’Callaghan asks, 
at p. 3 of his book, “If popular election, instead of hereditary 
right, were to decide the possession of the royal dignity, on 
what principle were the Irish, as a distinct nation to 

be precluded from electing James, when the English and 
Scotch claimed a right to elect William?” The answer is, on 
none save that of force, which unfortunately was the principle 
on which the English of that day best loved to proceed in the 
affairs of the sister isle. In defiance of the position estab- 
lished by the letter of the law, they chose to regard Ireland 
as an appendage of the British nation rather than of the 
British Crown ; as a conquered country, bound to follow in 
the wake of her conqueror. Every consideration, political 
and religious, every claim of gratitude, obliged the Irish to 
support the only king of England who had ever conceded to 
them the rights of civilized beings ; and their loyal affection 
for James II. ought to be a sufficient answer to whosoever 
may assume that no benefits conferred on the Irish will ever 
make them grateful. It is seldom that the character of a 
nation so forcibly belies that of the individuals composing it ; 

and that very struggle of 1689, with which Ireland is often 
bitterly reproached, sufficiently ‘refutes the accusation. Kind- 
ness had never been tried with her before; when it was tried, 

at the dictates either of love or of self-inter est, it won her heart, 
and all the warm affections of a people who beheld in James II. 
at once the descendant of their ancient kings and the bene- 
factor of that country whence his race was derived. 

It is one of the strange circumstances which may be called 
the paradoxes of fact, that the Irish Brigade, destined to be 
as it were the principle of victory on so many continental 
battle-fields, and the portion of the French army most dreaded, 
or, to use an untranslatable French word, most redoute, by 
hostile commanders, originated in the exigencies of necessity 
and defeat. The nucleus of this famous corps was formed by 
the five regiments brought to France by Lord Mountcashel in 
May, 1690, whilst the war was going on in Ireland. At the very 
time when Louis XIV. was required to assist his Britannic 
brother in the arduous task of recovering his kingdoms, he 
was himself hard pressed by the League “of Augsburg; and 
the Grand Monargue, like many other great monarchs, found it 
impossible to afford the aid demanded of him without receiving 
some equivalent. In the spring of 1690, James, who, besides 
his failures at Enniskillen, Londonderry, and Newtown Butler 
during the previous year, had suffered immeasurably by the 
pusillanimity which kept him all the winter from attacking 
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Schomberg’s demoralized forces, felt himself much in need of 
the prestige and discipline which would be imported into his 
army by a body of French auxiliary troops under the com- 
mand of distinguished French officers. Louis accordingly 
accommodated him with the help of 6,000 veterans, com- 
manded by that Comte de Lauzun who had been disappointed 
of marrying the king’s spirited cousin, Mademoiselle; but he 
required from the Irish an equivalent, which fortunately 
they were able to give him. At the commencement of James’s _ 
troubles, when the Karl of ''yrconnell had appealed tothe country 
for fresh troops, her answer came in the shape of 100,000 men. 
Unfortunately, Ireland was as poor in purse as she was rich 
in gratitude, and the difficulty of arming and training this 
willing army, mostly composed of raw though stalwart youths, 
rendered the Irish commanders glad to exchange a portion of 
their army for the well-equipped troops of Louis. Accordingly 
this first instalment of the Irish Brigade arrived at Brest in 
the beginning of May, 1690, under the command of Justin 
MacCarthy, Lord Mountcashel, the accomplished nobleman 
who had escaped with so much aplomb from his captivity at 
Enniskillen. The French generals and officers beheld with 
sparkling eyes these tall fresh-complexioned young Irishmen, 
with their straight figures and rich, fiery speech, recognizing 
in them the precious ingots which a little French training 
could coin into sterling soldiers. They were remodelled into 
three regiments, all of very large dimensions, since their 
whole number was little less than that of the French force for 
which they had been exchanged. As strangers they received, 
like the Swiss, a sol per day more than the pay of the native 
soldiers; and already they bore the name which generations 
of their countrymen were destined to render glorious in the 
eyes of Europe. ‘They were termed generally the Irish 
Brigade of Mountcashel. The Viscount himself was colonel 
of one of the regiments, and the other two were, in the first 
instance, commanded by Daniel O’Brien, a son of Lord Clare, 
and by Arthur Dillon, a son of Viscount Dillon of Castello and 
Gallen ; while beneath their banners were incorporated those 
two other Irish regiments which were in part composed of 
Turenne’s veterans, and of which we think Mr. O’Callaghan 
has omitted to make mention. Strange how these Irish 
Catholic aristocrats, who, by an exceptional stretch of the 
mercy of Charles I]. and the Duke of Ormonde, had been re- 
stored to their estates while so many of their countrymen 
were consigned to ruin, now once more returned into exile 
for the love of another Stuart king! 

Justin Macarthy, Lord Mountcashel, who may be called 
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the first founder of the Irish Brigade, well represented the 
ancient Celtic aristocracy of Ireland, for in his veins flowed 
the oldest and the noblest blood of Munster ; and though de- 
feated as a general at Newtown Butler, his personal and 
almost unsupported efforts to retrieve the day bore ample 
testimony to a valour worthy of his race. On his arrival in 
France he submitted himself to be tried by a French court of 
honour for his escape from Enniskillen, and was acquitted ; 
and now, although still suffering from the effects of his wounds, 
he felt himself free to resume with a stainless name his 
military career on foreign ground. Mr. O’Callaghan presents 
his readers with portraits of this celebrated officer, showing 
him to have been a man of elegant aristocratic appearance, 
with the arched eyebrows, almond-shaped eyes, and full lips 
so common with the high-born magnates of that period. 

The brigade of Mountcashel had no sooner arrived in 
France, and been remodelled after its new form, than two out 
of the three regiments which composed it were required to 
prove their valour in the cause of their new employer. The 
political arrogance of Louis, which fully equalled his private 
courtesy, had surrounded him with a circle of foes; and in 
April, 1690, he becamo aware that Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy, ostensibly his ally, was in reality a party to the Augs- 
burg League, and was only awaiting a favourable opportunity 
of openly turning against him. ‘The first army despatched by 
the Grand Monarque to punish his deceitful little neighbour 
entered Piedmont under the command of Catinet ; but it was 
in the second, which was to act in Savoy, that two out of 
the three regiments which as yet composed the Irish Brigade 
were destined to serve. By a strange coincidence, the army 
of Savoy was commanded by St. Ruth, who little thought, as 
the stalwart regiments of young Irishmen passed before him, 
how soon he was doomed to die on an Irish battle-field. The 
commencement of the campaign was somewhat retarded by 
the remodelling of the newly arrived troops and the length 
of the marches; and before the Irish reached the appointed 
seat of war their own king, James II., who unfortunately 
commanded the armies of their native land, had furnished the 
occasion of innumerable First of July sermons by losing the 
battle of the Boyne, and was hurrying back to France with 
the tidings of his own disaster. But whilst one portion of 
Europe was mourning and another rejoicing over the defeat 
of Irish soldiers badly equipped and worse generalled in their 
own country, their compatriots in Mountcashel’s brigade, 
among the rough passes of Piedmont, were already showing 
what they could do wheu freed from those disadvantages. At 
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the fight on the Isére Lord Mountcashel’s own regiment in 
particular won its first foreign laurels; and though we may 
regret that on this occasion the Irish were opposed to a 
De Sales, it is impossible to read of their dashing up-hill 
charge, and their pursuit of the enemy “to the highest tops 
of the mountains” (where poor De Sales was taken hiding 
among some vines), without detecting a promise of the glorious 
career of the full brigade, never so daring or so cheerful as 
when their ground or their situation was against them. The 
operations in Piedmont were altogether a complete success ; 
and they were so in great part owing to the efficiency of the Irish 
troops, whose worth Louis was thus enabled to appreciate. 

Late in 1690 St. Ruth was recalled out of Savoy, where 
Marshal de la Hoguette replaced him, and sent to Ireland 
to take the command of the Jacobite army. His Piedmon- 
tese experiences had already taught him that Irish soldiers 
were well worth commanding; but in stepping on their 
native soil he entered an atmosphere where jealousies, dis- 
sensions, and prodigality of time and opportunity were 
endemic, and extended their influence even to the stranger 
of foreign blood. The old feuds of Gael and Gael were passed 
away ; but the personal grudge, the unworthy envy, in which 
the spirit of division now took refuge, had not died with 
them. The spite of Tyrconnell against Sarsfield had already 
done mischief at the Boyne, and his anxiety to keep out of 
the way the Spanish O’Donnell who bore his own title with 
the prefix of ‘“ Count,” was another source of defeat. St. 
Ruth fell under the influence of the same moral disorder on 
entering the infected country. The conduct of the poorly 
equipped Irish soldiers both at Athlone and Aughrim must 
fully have borne out the opinion he had formed in Piedmont 
of the national military character ; and we may boldly affirm 
that had not his life been cut short at the most critical moment 
of his last battle, Aughrim had been another Blackwater. 
Bnt equally might it have been a glorious victory for Ireland 
had not his jealousy of Sarsfield kept that valiant officer at too 
great a distance from the spot, and in too complete ignorance 
of his commander’s plans, to retrieve the battle. 

The capitulation of Limerick in October, 1691, swelled the 
little brigade of Mountcashel into the splendid corps which, 
for nearly a hundred years clinched the victories or covered the 
retreats of the French army. On the 4th of October, the day 
after the somewhat unnecessary signing of the memorable 
treaty, the army of Limerick gathered on the Clare bank of 
the “‘ azure river ” to choose their own lot in life. They were 
at liberty either to return home, to enlist under William’s 
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banners, or to enter the service of foreign powers; and by far 
the greater number chose the latter course. We have no 
hesitation in affirming, that so far as the welfare of their 
country was concerned, this choice was a mistake. It de- 
prived Ireland of much of her life and vigour; it subtracted 
from her living arsenal all those strong and able young men 
who had taken their first lessons in the art of war under 
Lauzun, St. Ruth, and Sarsfield; and it is very possible 
that her conquerors felt the less hesitation in laying on 
her shoulders the burdens which oppressed her for more 
than a century, because her fighting men, who had ap- 
proved themselves no contemptible foes at Athlone and 
Limerick, had emigrated to foreign shores. Later, when 
the penal code already fettered Ireland hand and foot, 
numbers of spirited young men entered the French and 
Spanish services, in defiance of all threats and perils, because, 
as innumerable songs and ballads inform us, ‘‘ they would not 
live at home as slaves.” But it isimpossible to repress a doubt 
whether their state of bondage was not in some part due to 
the first exodus of so much Irish thew and sinew, especially 
when we remember the eagerness of James I.’s government, 
and still more of Cromwell, to drive out of Ireland those who 
were best acquainted with the use of arms. Had it not been 
for the military articles of the treaty of Limerick—not so 
shamelessly violated as the civil articles, because they were 
chiefly acted on at once—it is probable that every man who 
had borne a share in the war would have been banished to 
foreign lands. 

Yet we are far from saying that the Irish Brigade was 
altogether one of the mistakes of history. Probably there 
was hardly a soldier who filed to the left on that October day. 
beneath the walls of Limerick, thereby declaring his resolu- 
tion to follow Sarsfield into the land whither their king had 
fled before them, who did not expect to return at last to 
Erin as a component part of an invading army. All doubt- 
less believed that they would best serve their country by 
adhering to the profession of arms, and by fighting, as most 
of them did, under the standard of their sovereign’s ally, who 
would surely employ them eventually in the re-conquest of their 
own country. Ireland was seldom taught by experience. The 
lessons which the beginning of the century had branded into 
her heart, teaching her that if not the want of good faith, at 
least the necessities of foreign monarchs too often prevented 
them from aiding the struggling Gael, were soon forgotten 
and effaced. 

If a national revenge were the object of the men of the 
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Brigade, then indeed they attained it. England was destined 
to find in the Irish soldiers abroad the most formidable of her 
foes, the destructive but unavailing Nemesis of the violation 
of the treaty, and of all the wrongs that followed. 

Before the end of January, 1692, more than 19,000 Irish 
troops had arrived at Brest, whither James II. hastened from 
St. Germains to receive and to review them. He owed them 
some courtesy, as a poor compensation for having ruined the 
campaign of 790 by constituting himself their commander-in- 
chief. But whatever his faults as a general and as a man, he 
had completely won the heart of the nation whence these soldiers 
sprang by his removal of the abuses which had existed during 
the reign of Charles II., his renewal of the Act of Settlement, 
aud his emancipation of the Catholic religion. And no sooner 
had Sarsfield’s 19,000 men been reviewed in two separate 
divisions at Brest, than they gave a pratical proof of their 
warm-hearted gratitude to King James. 

“Upon capitulating with the enemy,” says a quaint Jacobite 
document quoted by Mr. O’Callaghan, “ they [had] stipu- 
lated also with their own French general, that they should 
be put in France upon strangers’ pay; but when they were 
modled at Rennes, it was regulated they should have but 
French pay, to which they acquiesced merely to please their 
own king, and in hopes the overplus of their just pay, amount- 
ing to 50,000 livres a month, retrenched from them, might 
abate the obligations of their master to the French court. 
The world knows with what constancy they stuck ever since 
to the service of France, because it was to his Most Christian 
Majesty their master owed obligations most.” 

Individuals suffered severely by this ‘“‘modlement” at Rennes, 
and by that amalgamation of many regiments into a few, 
which seems to have been a favourite system in France at the 
time, and which must greatly have spared the military chest. 
But we are at a loss to see why it was that the old or Milesian 
Irish suffered most. This is not the first complaint made 
against foreign nations for preferences shown to the Anglo- 
Irish above the Gael. A prejudice in their favour was sup- 
posed to exist among the authorities of the College of Sala- 
manca, and was the cause of a cutting memorial presented in 
1602 to Philip ITI., who promised to redress the grievance, 
notwithstanding which it was mentioned at the synod of 
Tyrcraghin, in 1635. Was it that the sensitive, embittered 
Gaelic spirit, accustomed to see wrongs at home, saw them 
everywhere? Or was it that old traditionary English pre- 
judices against the “mere Irish” had silently infected other 
countries? However this might be, James II. himself, who 
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(except perhaps for his rancour against the Sheerness fisher- 
men who had called him Hatchet-face, so much ridiculed by 
Macaulay) was far more amiable in adversity than in pro- 
sperity, felt keenly the deprivations of those young Irishmen 
who suffered with him and for him, and he lost no oppor- 
tunity of showing how fully he appreciated their devotion. 
His public proclamations and private letters alike bear tes- 
timony to what was certainly not the “ graceful gratitude of 
power” to the successful, but the more graceful gratitude of 
the unfortunate to the unfortunate; and he announced his 
intention to clear off, on his Restoration, all the arrears that 
should be wanting to make their pay full English. 

Of the 24,450 men who composed the Brigade when those 
who arrived after the surrender of Limerick were superadded 
to Mountcashel’s three regiments, Sarsfield’s 19,000, though 
fed and clothed by Louis, were to be considered as belonging 
to James, acting under his commission, and only lent by him 
as occasion might require to “his royal brother of France.” 
They were formed into two troops of horse guards, two 
regiments of horse, two regiments of dismounted dragoons, 
eight foot regiments, and three independent companies of 
foot. - So great had been the eagerness of the Irish Catholics 
to serve King James abroad, that many even of the sergeants 
were of gentle blood; while the colonels and other com- 
missioned officers, representing as they did inany of the noblest 
and best families of Ireland—O’Donnells, O’Neils, Mac- 
Carthys, Dillons, Rothes—also represented various phases of 
national grievances—confiscations, persecution, outlawry, and 
a host of similar ills. Louis might well congratulate himself 
on the loan of an army likely to prove so formidable to his 
enemies. Fortunately the interests of Louis and of James 
were at this period identical; for William IIJ., who had 
ousted the latter from his throne, was the soul of the league 
which drew a hostile cordon round the former. And had it 
not been for Tourville’s naval defeat at La Hogue, it is pro- 
bable that the hopes which were cherished by the Irish troops 
of early striking a blow in their own cause would have been 
gratified, and that they would have met on English soil in 
1692 with the foes they had left behind at Limerick in 1691. 
The invasion of England was the first service for which the 
whole united Brigade were destined; Marshal Bellefonds 
beg appointed commander-in-chief of the expedition, and 
the chivalrous Karl of Lucan major-general. ‘There was good 
reason to believe that William was already unpopular in each 
of his father-in-law’s three kingdoms. In Ireland, where 
Dr. Dopping, Protestant bishop of Meath, had preached soon 
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after the signing of the Limerick treaty on the advisability 
of keeping no faith with Papists, a packed Parliament had 
already prescribed the Oath of Abjuration, and one of those 
terrible commissions, so well known to Irish Catholics, was 
issued to inquire into the tenure of estates. In Scotland the 
massacre of Glencoe had for ever blotted William’s fame; 
while many Englishmen felt that they had occasion to fear 
lest their country should resume the position she had occupied 
under the first Norman kings, who regarded her as an 
appendage to their French possessions, now that a Dutch 
sovereign, anxious to employ British blood and treasure in 
the service of his little native state, occupied the throne. The 
winds, however, so often unpropitious to the invasion of 
England, and now denominated by Williamites, according to 
the phraseology of the day, as the “ Protestant winds,” pre- 
vented the transport of the troops cantoned at La Hogue and 
Cherbourg, until Tourville’s defeat put an end to all hopes of 
effecting a landing. Mr. O’Callaghan speaks of this defeat 
as though it had been almost as destructive to the naval 
power of France as Lepanto was to that of Turkey ; but, fatal 
though it proved to the present plans of Louis and James, and 
though it plainly showed that Jacobitism did not prevail in 
the English navy, Tourville was able, with a large force, to 
scatter the squadron of Sir George Rooke and to capture a 
portion of the Smyrna fleet in the following year. 

But although the Irish Brigade were not permitted to invade 
England in return for the English invasion of Ireland in 
1689, William’s fondness for continental war gave them 
ample opportunities of meeting on foreign soil with their old 
acquaintances of the Boyne and Aughrim. William himself 
was one of those good commanders who hardly ever win a 
battle ; indeed, his only victory in the open field was at the 
Boyne, where he was not only numerically superior, but had 
James II. for his antagonist. The Irish regiments were still 
at La Hogue and Cherbourg when Namur and Mons were 
taken under the very eyes of William; but the two Irish 
troops of horse guards were present at the battle of Steinkirk 
on the 3rd of August, where they signalized themselves to a 
remarkable degree. One of these troops was commanded by 
Sarsfield, whose great soldierly qualities were acknowledged 
even on the ribald London stage, the other by the Duke of 
Berwick, who seemed anxious, by a virtuous and honourable 
life, to efface the stain upon his birth, and who, as “ cause of 
joy to Inisfail,” was taken possession of by the Irish minstrels, 
and set forth as an Irish hero. Both Berwick and Sarsficld 
received a high encomium from Marshal de Luxembourg after 
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Steinkirk, and the ensuing action at Namur further enhanced 
the fame of “les Gardes du Roi Jaques.” The behaviour of the 
Irish regiments in Italy and Germany during the remainder 
of the year was also favourably recorded by their generals. 

But there can be no doubt that the fire and ardour with 
which the soldiers of the Brigade advanced against ‘ English 
foes in particular” rapidly increased as time went on, in pro- 
portion to the injustice inflicted at home. Present wrongs 
heaped on the head of bitter memories are wont to make 
formidable foes. And when the tidings were spread abroad 
throughout Europe that the civil articles of the Treaty of 
Limerick were broken and repudiated, and that the condition 
of Ireland, far from being what by law it should have been 
under Charles II., had been made worse than it actually was 
in his reign,—the loyalty and patriotism of the Brigade began 
to be mingled with that deep-seated indignation and thirst 
for vengeance which for more than half a century were wont 
to hurl their phalanxes with well-nigh irresistible force against 
the English armies to the cry of ‘Remember Limerick and 
British faith.” 

The practical worthlessness of the Treaty of Limerick, and 
the general acceptance by the dominant faction of the prin- 
ciples laid down in Dopping’s sermon, were openly demon- 
strated before the battle of Landen at once gave the world 
a new and brilliant proof of the prowess of the Irish soldiers, 
and deprived them of the gallant officer whose efforts to secure 
fair treatment for his country had proved so unavailing. In 
the interests of historic effect it might be wished that a larger 
number of the regiments composing the Brigade had acted 
together on this or on other battle-fields. But they were 
naturally and judiciously distributed among different armies, 
into all of which they imported a new principle of energy and 
of success ; and the circumstances of the battle of Landen are 
in reality deeply tinctured with the romance of history. ‘There 
Ginkell and Sarsfield met once more, and for the last time ; 
there a Norman-Irish hero in the person of Colonel Barrett, 
whose ancestors had once come from France to conquer 
England, identified now with a third country, fell in forcing 
a way for French troops into the midst of the English position ; 
there the Huguenot regiment of Ruvigny, fighting valiantly 
against their countrymen, felt the vengeance of those whom 
they had helped to vanquish at the Boyne; there the young 
Duke of Berwick was taken prisoner by his uncle, Charles 
Churchill. In spite of the numerical inferiority of the allied 
armies, the strength of their position, intrenched as they were 
on the heights between Neerwinden and Neerlanden, more 
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than equalized them with the forces of Luxembourg, who 
would assuredly have lost the day had it not been for the fire 
and energy of the Irish foot guards. The brigade of 
Harbonville had already been flung back by the murderous 
fire of William’s troops, secured behind their defences, when 
the Irish foot guards, led on by Colonel Barrett, who was 
recently attainted and whose estate was confiscated, dashed 
up the hill regardless alike of perils and of obstacles, and 
opened a way into the intrenchments, the French pouring in 
after them. Barrett himself lay dead on the field; but he 
had virtually won the battle. Up till that time “ Luxembourg 
repented more than once for having engaged in a combat the 
success of which appeared so doubtful;” but having once 
forced the position of the allies, his superior numbers came 
into play, and William’s whole army was finally driven across 
the Geele, unfortunately with great slaughter on both sides. 

But the victory of Landen, first of the many which France 
won with the arm of Ireland, had cost the Brigade a greater 
loss than even that of Barrett. While the foot guards were 
attacking William’s centre, Sarsfield and Berwick, on the 
French left, twice took and twice lost the village of 
Neerwinden. It was gained at last, but not till Berwick had 
been made a prisoner and Sarsfield severely wounded. He did 
not, however, die on the field, but was carried to Huy, where 
the fever induced by his wounds proved fatal. Yet we are 
loath to add to the number of exploded historical anecdotes 
the tradition which tells that Sarsfield, when lying wounded 
on the field, looked at his hand full of his own blood, and 
exclaimed, “Oh, that this were for Fatherland!”’ These 
could not have been his “dying words”; but there is no 
proof that he did not utter them, and they were natural and 
appropriate in the mouth of any Irish Catholic soldier of those 
sad times, most of all in the mouth of Sarsfield, in the fresh 
grief of knowing that the stipulations he had made for 
Jreland’s welfare were shamelessly violated. 

Thus fell the most celebrated soldier, after Owen Roe 
O'Neill, which that century produced in Ireland. All the 
Gael speaks in Mr. O’Callaghan when he says (p. 175, note), 
“Tf compared, however, with such commanders of the old 
native race as Hugh O’Neill in Elizabeth’s, and Owen Roe 
O’Neill in Cromwell’s time, Sarsfield was no better than a 
puffed Palesman.” Notwithstanding the curious manner of 
the comparison, which is supported by Mr. O’Conor’s asser- 
tion that Sarsfield “had neither their skill, experience, or 
capacity,”’ it is true that we possess greater proofs of genius in 
the two O’Neills than in the hero of Limerick. It would be 
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venturesome, however, to refer any inferiority on his part to 
the fact of his being, on the father’s side, a Palesman, and 
whosoever will take the trouble to study the dispositions of the 
two men, will find that the great Earl of Tyrone at least 
was far less Celtic in character than the grandson of Rory 
O’More. Tyrone was calm, cautious, calculating, patient ; 
Sarsfield warm, impulsive, simple, daring. They were placed 
in very different circumstances. Sarsfield was under the 
dominion, and to some extent in the hands, of the testy, un- 
soldierly Tyrconnell and the jealous St. Ruth ; whereas Tyrone 
was master of his situation, his only powerful colleague, Hugh 
O’Donnell, being as perfect in unselfishness as in martial valour: 
The Earl had about as much preliminary experience as Sarsfield, 
having gone through two or three campaigns against his own 
countrymen before he showed himself to be the champion of the 
national cause, while Sarsfield, previously to 1689, had served 
in France in the regiment De Monmouth. Though Tyrone 
fought in his country’s cause ten years, Sarsfield for only two, 
as a general and strategist the commander whom Henry IV. 
designated as the third soldier of his day, must carry off the 
palm ; yet we doubt whether Sarsfield would have blundered 
and hesitated as Tyrone did on the one occasion of Kinsale. 
As to Owen O’Neill, his long military training, acting on so 
great a genius, his talent for training new levies, and the in- 
credibly small loss of life with which he achieved his victories, 
place him on a solitary height. If he wasted opportunities, 
none can deny that they were opportunities of his own 
creation. In moral character both Owen O’Neill and Sarsfield 
were upright and disinterested. If the former gave up brilliant 
prospects on the Continent, the latter abandoned a fine estate, 
and all the peace and comfort of life, in the hope of serving his 
sovereign and his country. But Sarsfield was the more im- 
pulsive of the two. There was in him much of the dash and ready 
enterprise of the old Gaelic chieftains from whose race his 
mother sprang, together with not a little of their simplicity. 
It is imagined by some students of Irish history that he 
himself, as well as Tyrconnell, was in some measure to blame 
for the divisions which existed between them; not because 
spite, envy, or any such passion found a footing in that 
chivalrous soul; but because men like Luttrell, desiring 
nothing so much as to stir up dissensions, found it easy to 
impose on his straightforward and impulsive mind, for a time 
at least. For the rest, the character of Sarsfield, though a 
Palesman, is described by Mr. O’Callaghan as comprehended 
in the words “simplicity, disinterestedness, honour, loyalty, 
and bravery.” 
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As to the Duke of Berwick, who subsequently married the 
widowed Lady Lucan, William would actually have sent him to 
the Tower as a rebel but for the threats of Marshal de Luxem- 
bourg, who held a valuable hostage in his hands in the person 
of James, second Duke of Ormond, whose Protestantism was 
answerable for the unwonted phenomenon of a Butler bearing 
arms against a Stuart. He was a poor exchange for Berwick, 
for though mild and munificent, and destined at last to devote 
himself to the interests of the Stewart dynasty more thoroughly 
than the first duke had ever done, he was not gifted with great 
abilities. His grandfather had possessed talent without honour 
and generosity ; he possessed honour and generosity without 
talent. 

Two months after a portion of the Irish Brigade had served 
France so well under Luxembourg at Landen, their country- 
men in Italy, under Catinat, principally contributed to win 
the battle of Marsaglia, amid circumstances which remind us 
not a little of Irish warfare at home. The French despatches 
of the time, which always do justice to the Irish troops, attri- 
bute the victory in a great degree to their “ extreme valour.” 
Five battalions of Irish were brigaded in the first and second 
lines of the centre. Their first exploit was to take possession 
by stratagem of a certain annoying redoubt on the enemy’s 
right. Putting on the appearance of deserters, a large number 
of them advanced close to the redoubt, when they leaped in 
and turned the guns against the enemy, to the great advantage 
of the French army, a manoeuvre which recalls the stratagem 
whereby Hugh O’Neill took Armagh in 1595. “ All’s fair in 
war,” yet it is more heart-thrilling to follow the Irish ranks 
as they complete by force and skill what they began by 
cunning. The Duke of Savoy had succeeded in breaking the 
first line of the French, notwithstanding the presence there of 
two battalions of Irish; but the second line presented a 
more formidable array of tall young Gael, and the duke 
ordered his soldiers to fall upon them with the sword. 
But swordsmanship, unfortunately for the allies, was the 
very forte of the Irish, who soon put their enemies to 
flight, dashing after them in headlong pursuit. It seems that 
they had not yet attained that perfection of discipline which 
distinguished the Brigade a little later in its career. Carried 
away by the ardour of combat, they “ overran their orders ” 
and pursued the enemy beyond possibility of recall. But 
successful errors are seldom hardly dealt with. Catinat had 
now no choice save to order the rest of his army to join in the 
chase, and the result was the utter rout, with great slaughter, 
of the allies. In this battle Daniel O’Brien, Lord Clare, and 
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Brigadier de Lacy fell under the auspices of victory; while 
under those of defeat fell the Duke of Schomberg, son of the 
marshal who died at the Boyne. Strange are the vengeances 
and counter-vengeances of war ! 

It is impossible not to be struck by the fact that a more 
than ordinary lustre attended the French arms, wherever Irish 
troops formed a conspicuous portion of the forces of France. 
From 1691 to 1698 France stood her ground gallantly against 
England, Holland, Spain, and Savoy, and enriched her military 
history by brilliant actions in Italy, Spain, and Flanders, some 
of them chiefly owing their brilliancy to the gallant behaviour 
of different regiments of the Irish Brigade distributed among 
the various armies. The Irishman in foreign service was the 
best soldier in the world. He was a good soldier anywhere. 
More than a century before this period Edmund Spenser had 
written, ‘‘I have heard some great warriors say, that in all the 
services which they had seen abroad in foreign countries, they 
never saw a more comely man than the Irishman, nor one that 
cometh on more bravely to his charge.” And when freed 
from old unmilitary customs of Celtic warfare, and from the 
influence of tribal divisions,—when subjected to a continental 
training,—he became what he had never been in his own land— 
steady. ‘True, he was carried on too far by his ardour at 
Marsaglia, but this was an exceptional occurrence. Enduring 
strength and steadiness were precious elements imported into 
French armies—were, in fact, what they wanted to place them 
on equal terms with the armies of Britain. 

After the stirring narratives of Landen and Marsaglia, it is 
unpleasant to read of the Irish campaign against the Vaudois, 
their selection tq reduce those dreary creatures being appa- 
rently their agility in climbing and their hatred of Protestantism. 
It is painful also to reflect on the immediate consequences of 
the Peace of Ryswick to the Irish Brigade. The expense of 
supporting wars, principally caused by the ambition of a 
magnificent but spendthrift king to be lord of Europe as well 
as of France, had reduced the country to a state of poverty 
which rendered considerable retrenchments necessary ; and it 
is easy to imagine how greatly officers and soldiers who had 
given up all means of living in their own country, and who 
depended entirely on their swords, suffered by the alterations 
effected in the Irish Brigade, which were so great that its 
thirteen regiments of infantry, two regiments of horse, and 
two troops of horse guards were reduced to seven infantry and 
one cavalry corps, through the disbanding of several regiments, 
of which only a small remainder could be incorporated with 
others. Some of the men belonging to broken corps took to 
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highway robbery; the more honest were reduced to utter 
indigence ; and James II., himself living on charity, could do 
little to alleviate their distress, yet he compassionated their 
situation deeply, and one of the most pleasing pictures in a 
not altogether lovely life is that drawn by Sir David Nairne, 
and reproduced by Mr. O’Callaghan at p. 190, of the banished 
king receiving in his cabinet his poor but bashful fellow-exiles, 
and handing them, “folded up in small pieces of paper, five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty pistoles, according to the merit, the 
quality, and the exigency of each.” Louis XIV., however, was 
moved by a petition presented in April, 1698, by the officers 
of the broken regiments to show them the kindness which 
usually marked his dealings with the Jacobite exiles, and to 
form them into a distinct corps, subsequently described as 
‘an invincible phalanx, that, if owing much to the munificence 
of the French monarch, was upon all occasions deserving of 
the honourable treatment experienced from him.” And they 
deserved it, if only as officers of the Brigade. The capitulation 
of Limerick, and the influx into his army of the expatriated 
Irish forces, had occurred at the most convenient of all times 
for Louis, and he owed a debt of gratitude to James II. for 
having so disastrously wasted his opportunities when in Ireland. 
The position of Louis during the existence of the League of 
Augsburg was not unlike that of Napoleon in 1815; and who 
can say but that the successes which he owed in great measure 
to the Irish troops of King James may have been all that pre- 
vented the allies from finally marching on Paris? Who can 
say but that he too might have had his Waterloo, but for the 
fresh and invaluable element introduced into his armies by the 
Irish Brigade ? 

When, according to the articles of the Peace of Ryswick, 
Louis acknowledged William III. as king of England, every 
chance of directly serving the Irish nation and the Irish king 
—for such we may well call James, elected as he was by that 
nation alone—seemed to be cut off from the men of the Brigade. 
But the French monarch’s chivalrous feelings towards the 
Stewart family soon compromised him again. The seventeenth 
century closed—that century which opened on the last scenes 
of the Elizabethan war, and which, after witnessing two more 
struggles for emancipation, left Ireland in the gripe of the 
penal code, whilst the more martial and heroic of her children 
enwreathed their laurels in the crown of a foreign country. 
Almost at the very time when King Charles of Spain lay 
dying, and when Harcourt had improved on the provisions of 
the Partition treaty by inducing him to bequeath his whole 
empire to the Duke ot Anjou, James IT. was seized with illness 
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on hearing an anthem chanted which seemed to bear on his 
own misfortunes. Next year the attack was repeated, and in 
September, 1701, he was on his deathbed. Louis XIV. was 
not proof against the dying prayers of a king in exile, and he 
now no longer needed William’s alliance in the affair of Spain. 
The influence of Madame de Maintenon further weighed down 
the scale in favour of the Prince of Wales, whom Louis imme- 
diately recognized as king of Great Britain and Ireland. Thus 
the Treaty of Ryswick early went the way of other treaties. 
Macaulay has made cutting remarks concerning the French 
king’s choice for the English of a sovereign whom they did 
not want; but it should be remembered that on the Irish Louis 
wished to bestow the very sovereign whom they did want. 
Apparently Louis was precisely that powerful foreign ally for 
whom the Irish had so long been seeking; it seemed as though 
he would do for them what should have been done by his 
maternal grandfather, Philip III. of Spain. Yet, in point of 
fact, his performances in regard to Ireland but little exceeded 
those of the Spanish king. Philip had sent a small force there 
during the Ten Years’ War; so did Louis during the war of 
1689-91. Philip had received Hugh O’Donnell with all the 
honours due to a sovereign prince; Louis received James with 
unsurpassed delicacy and kindness, and commanded that all 
the court ladies should stand in the presence of his consort, 
except such as had leave to occupy mysterious tabarets, under 
the eye of the Queen of France, themselves. Both promised 
to accomplish great things for Ireland, but neither brought 
those promises to their fulfilment. 

The Irish troops abroad in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century had been chiefly used to oppose the encroaching 
ambition of France; the Irish troops abroad in the beginning 
of the eighteenth were chiefly used to serve that ambition. 
Close upon the deaths of Charles IT. of Spain and James II. of 
England, followed the war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Duke of Anjou was nearer to the Spanish throne than 
the Archduke Charles; but his grandmother had resigned all 
title to the succession, and herein lay the only claim of Charles 
in the dynastic contest which caused nearly as much effusion 
of blood as a more recent war for which the possession of the 
Spanish throne also furnished a pretext. William III.—no 
great authority on dynastic questionps—had himself recognized 
Philip in the beginning of 1701; but the breach by Louis of 
the Treaty of Ryswick in acknowledging James III., threw 
William and the Emperor into each other’s arms. William, 
however, postponed his declaration of war, and before he 
could proclaim it the “little gentleman in black velvet ” had 
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compassed his death ; but the Emperor had opened hostilities 
in 1700, in which year the conflict for the Spanish throne was 
commenced on Italian soil. 

Again the men of the Brigade found an opportunity to “doubly 
redouble strokes upon the foe.” After touching on the French 
defeat of Chiari, and demonstrating theimprobability of the story 
that an Austrian soldier got possession of an Irish standard, 
and threw it away for the sake of booty, Mr. O’Callaghan 
devotes more than twenty pages to an account of the affair of 
Cremona, which added so notably to the renown of the Irish 
troops. Great changes had taken place in the ten years which 
had passed since the whole Brigade was cantoned at Cherbourg 
and La Hogue, waiting to invade England. Sarsfield was 
dead ; so was the fifth Lord Clare; so was Lord Mountcashel, 
who had never recovered from wounds received at Newtown 
Butler, and the Duke of Berwick and the “ Sieur de Mahoni”’ 
were arising into eminence in their stead. Among antagonists, 
too, there was a change; new lights gleam on the military 
firmament of other camps beside the Irish, the stars of first 
magnitude being Prince Eugene of Savoy and the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

There were in the town of Cremona but 4,000 men in all, 
only 600 of whom were Irish, when, through the contrivance 
of a priest named Cozzoli, a partisan of the Archduke Charles, 
together with great neglect of Marshal Villeroy’s orders on 
the part of the garrison, Prince Eugene and an army of 10,000 
men effected a quiet and secret entrance into the place during 
the dark morning hours of the lst February, 1702. Before 
Marshal Villeroy was aware that anything unusual had occurred, 
the Germans were in possession of half the town, and Eugene 
was established in the Hétel de Ville. Never was a fortress 
taken so easily. The Austrians, nothing doubting of their 
complete success, congratutated themselves on a victory won 
without losing a man, without firing a shot. It so happened 
that a battalion of the regiment des Vaisseaux, which was 
commanded by the Chevalier d’Entragues, was actually under 
arms for review near the gate of the Po while the Germans 
were streaming into the town by other entrances, just as the 
winter dawn began to glimmer on the roofs of the city. Major 
O’Mahony, whose name on this day began to burst into 
immortal bloom, had ordered the Irish battalion of Dillon, 
which he commanded in the absence of Colonel Lally, to be 
ready for reviewing at the same time and near the same gate ; 
but we are sorry to observe that only one Irish captain and 
thirty-five men were alacritous enough to be at their post at 
daybreak, whilst the whole battalion of D’Entragues was up 
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and ready at the very time when Eugene in person was enter- 
ing the city. Unfortunately the Po gate was a long way from 
Cozzoli’s house, and from the gates of All Saints and St. 
Margaret, by which the enemy obtained access to the town ; 
and the battalion of D’Entragues being the only men equipped - 
for action, excepting the thirty-five Irish and their captain 
(who, to our regret, figures as the *nnominato of the story of 
Cremona), only learned what had happened when the city 
awoke in uproar at finding the enemy within its gates. Whilst 
the officers of some of the regiments in garrison were taken in 
their lodgings, and several of the gallant defenders of the 
place, making not very heroic endeavours to escape by the 
nearest gates, were “ intercepted by Dupré’s cuirassiers and 
Diak’s hussars,” D’Entragues marched straight to the Gran 
Piazza to engage the Austrians, leaving the thirty-six Irish 
alone to defend the Po gate if necessary. And it was neces- 
sary; for Baron Mercy had received command from Prince 
Eugene to secure it, in order that 5,000 men under Vaudemont, 
whose arrival beneath the walls was momentarily expected, 
might enter the city by that way. Mercy found the barrier 
shut and defended. He ordered an assault to be made by a 
picked body of grenadiers, whereupon the nameless captain 
within directed his men to hold their fire until the enemy was 
within “a halbert’s length.” The result was that the thirty- 
five Irishmen, from behind their palisades, twice flung back the 
picked corps with great slaughter. 

Strangely enough, it was not till now that the rest of the 
Irish troops, in their barracks near the Po gate, some of 
whom should have been up by daybreak for review, were made 
aware of what was going on by the shouts and firing at the 
barrier. In their shirts, and without half their officers, many 
of whom, and among them Major O’Mahony himself, were 
lodged in the town, streamed from their barracks to fall on 
Mercy’s flank. O’Mahony, whose landlord had forgotten to 
arouse him at the appointed time, awoke to find himself 
apparently cut off from all communication with his men. 
Nevertheless he resolved to conquer or fall that day at the 
head of Dillon’s battalion; and with true Irish agility and 
ingenuity he actually contrived to rejoin them before they 
engaged the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Marshal Villeroy, doing his duty like a good 
commander and soldier, had been captured on the Gran Piazza, _ 
where he would have been killed but for the interference of 
Captain MacDonnell,an Irish infantry officer in the Austrian ser- 
vice. It was one of the saddest results of the dispersion through- 
out Catholic Europe of Irishmen dependent on their sword—a 
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result, the thought of which drew tears from the eyes of the 
Hiberno-Austrian veteran General O’ Donnell, that men of the 
same blood, sprung from the same island mother, were so often 
destined to oppose each other on the battle-field. This hostile 
contact, and the eagerness of foreign generals on all sides to 
engage the services of such soldiers, were both illustrated at 
Cremona. The officer who captured Villeroy on the Piazza was 
the compatriot of the men who foiled Mercy at the Po gate; 
and whilst no offers or persuasion had power to shake 
MacDonnell’s fidelity to the Austrian service, O’Mahony and 
his troops, a little later in the day, displayed an equal loyalty 
to the service of France. 

By this time the German success was complete everywhere 
except at the gate of the Po; but Eugene could not be said to 
have taken the town until that entrance was secured. Villeroy 
was a prisoner; D’Entragues was killed; the Spanish governor 
of the place, De la Concha, was mortally wounded, and the 
Germans so occupied the connecting streets that the garrison 
was split up into fragments. But meanwhile, Mahony and 
Wauchop, at the head of their battalions, had repulsed an 
attack made upon them by Mercy’s infantry and cuirassiers, 
and had driven them from their position adjoining the gate, 
thus making way for the French cavalry to leave their barracks, 
when Vaudemont’s 5,000 men, some hours too late, were seen 
approaching along the right bank of the river. The Irish 
proposed to Brigadier d’Arénes, who had joined them, to break 
the bridge of boats by which alone Vaudemont could obtain 
access to their post ; but D’Arénes, being one of those officers 
who will never, however great the emergency, act without 
orders, preferred to send a detachment of 100 men across the 
bridge to strengthen the redoubt on the other side. His plan 
answered for a time, owing to the stupid timidity of Vaudemont, 
who, alarmed at the aspect of affairs, halted to distribute 
fascines, and D’Arénes was thus like a chess-player who wins, 
not through his own skill, but through the want of skill in his 
adversary. It was now that Eugene, hearing that the obstinacy 
of two battalions of Irish was the only bar to the complete 
reduction of the town, resolved to remove by persuasion an 
obstacle which apparently could not be removed by force. 
These soldiers were not native Frenchmen. If they were 
unconquerable, they might not be incorruptible; and to 
transfer to Austria the services of 600 Irish would in itself be 
no mean success. He assigned the delicate task to MacDonnell, 
the captor of Marshal Villeroy ; and it is disagreeable to think 
that this distinguished officer, who a little earlier in the same 
day had assured the Marshal that “he preferred his honour to 
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making his fortune,” should have been charged with the 
mission of inducing his compatriots to prefer their fortunes to 
their honour. But Eugene might have known that men who 
will fight for the government which employs them as the Irish 
fought that day, are not likely to be false to their salt for the 
sake of lucre; and O’Mahony’s answer to his countryman’s 
overtures, notwithstanding that they were openly made in the 
presence of both armies, was to arrest him as a suborner. 
Eugene next tried to persuade the captive Villeroy that ‘the 
musketeers,’ who yet resisted on the walls, would be cut to 
pieces if he did not order them to lay down their arms ; but 
the Marshal proved too sharp for him, as also did “‘ those wise 
Italians,”’ the magistrates of Cremona. 

Had Vaudemont but had the vove to take the redoubt, 
defended only by 150 men, at the end of the bridge of boats, 
and to cross the bridge with his 5,000 men, it seems impos- 
sible that the remains of even those two battalions of heroes 
could have prevented his entrance. But so little trouble was 
apprehended from Vaudemont that Count de Revel ordered 
the Irish to leave 100 men at the long-contested barrier, and 
to march to the gate of Mantua, which Lynch, one of the 
Irish officers who had been separated from his own men, had 
defended all day, at the head of a company of Frenchmen, 
against Count de Kuffstein. Twice O’Mahony (who com- 
manded the Irish after Colonel Wauchop had been inca- 
pacitated by a wound) led that dauntless handful towards the 
Mantua gate under a galling fire, and twice, after doing much 
execution on the Germans who lined the way, he was obliged 
to fall back upon his first position. It was after their second 
retreat, near three in the afternoon, that Count de Revel 
ordered that to be done which the Irish had first suggested, 
namely, the breaking up of the bridge of boats. Accordingly 
the 100 French and 50 Irish, who manned the redoubt, destroyed 
the works and retired in the midst of a tremendous fire from 
Vaudemont’s soldiers, burning or removing the boats under 
a storm of shot and musketry; a precaution which might as 
well have been taken at ten o’clock in the morning. And at 
last the Irish, now reduced to about one half of their original 
number, fulfilled the cruel order they had received to support 
their brave compatriot at the Mantua gate. They had eaten 
nothing all day; many who were still on foot were wounded, 
yet their ardour not only finally carried them as far as the 
gate, but pushed them on to chase the German cuirassiers 
beyond its barriers with ignominy. 

The Imperialists kept up the conflict latest at St. Mar- 
garet’s gate, by which they finally retired, when, after a 
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conflict of about eleven hours, the fate of Cremona was 
decided by Eugene’s abandonment of the city, “taken by a 
miracle,” as was said, “and lost by a still greater one!” 
(p. 214). The “ still greater miracle ” was the persevering and 
unconquerable valour and, let us add, the steady skill of the Irish 
troops. During a long period of the day’s conflict the resist- 
ance of Wauchop’s and O’Mahony’s battalions was all that 
prevented Eugene from taking complete possession of the 
place; and when we add to their achievements those of cer- 
tain of their officers in other parts of the town, such as 
MacDonough at the Milan and Lynch at the Mantua gate, 
we shall fully agree with the hostile writer, Forman, when he 
observes that the Irish performed there the most important 
piece of service for Louis XIV. that perhaps any king of 
France ever received from so small a body of men. He adds, 
not without reason, that the salvation of Cremona was the 
salvation of the whole French army in Italy. Not Landen, 
not Marsaglia, raised the reputation of the Irish troops so 
high as this affair of Cremona. The French were quick to 
acknowledge their debt to “les braves Irlandais” ; Count de 
Vaudrey declared that “les Irlandais ont fait des choses incom- 
préhensibles ” ; and when O’Mahony, who was par ewcellence 
the hero of the day, was sent to Versailles to give an account 
of the action, he was called upon to exchange complimeuts 
with Louis le Grand himself. And who knew better than 
Louis how to acknowledge the services of the brave with 
a grace which ravished the heart in that monarchical age ? 
Although the king’s own military achievements were mostly 
confined to his appearance hefore a fortress when his officers and 
Vauban had secured its fall, the bronzed and wearied hero of 
Cremona doubtless felt as though he were commended by 
Mars himself during that hour when he was closeted with 
Louis at Versailles. To his further gratification, the king 
not only admired his prowess in battle, but we are told, 
“‘while changing his dress in order to walk in the palace 
garden,” praised the clearness of his narrative and his agree- 
able manner of communication, an encomium on O’Mahony’s 
outward polish not to be despised even by the man who kept 
the gate of the Po at Cremona, when pronounced by the 
monarch of whom Taine remarks that “his language was 
perfect,” and that during his reign “a good style filled the 
air.” But Louis did not limit his approbation to compli- 
ments. OU’Mahony was pensioned and promoted, and the 
conduct of the two battalions, now reduced by death, wounds, 
and captures to 250 men, was considered to shed so much 
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lustre on the whole infantry force of the Brigade, that all the 
regiments were appointed to receive the strangers’ pay 
originally denied to them. Whilst O’Mahony was knighted 
at St. Germains by James III., England and Ireland were 
ringing with his fame and with that of the Brigade. In the 
English House of Commons it was justly observed that “ those 
two regiments had done more mischief to the high allies than 
all the Irish abroad could have done had they been kept at 
home and left in the entire possession of their estates”; a 
truth which unfortunately was not acted upon, since not only 
were none of the dispossessed recalled to enjoy the property 
which William’s generosity had settled on the Countess of 
Orkney and on a variety of Dutch adventurers, but the penal 
code remained firmly riveted on the fettered and devoted 
island. Yet a thrill of joy and pride ran through the heart 
of Ireland as she lay chained on her bed of sorrow, when she 
heard of the achievements of her sons on foreign soil ; and as 
the bards in more glorious times had celebrated Gaelic prowess 
with the clash of their harpstrings, so now the wandering 
minstrels who yet remained composed in honour of their 
exiled heroes an air which yet lives under the title of ‘‘ The 
day we beat the Germans at Cremona.” 

Up to the end of this year there seems to have been no 
thought of recruiting for the Brigade in Ireland, which is the 
more extraordinary because Irish regiments had been raised 
there in the time of Turenne. In 1694, the Hiberno-Spanish 
O’Donnell, who in Ireland had borne the extraordinary rank 
of a double brigadier, and was subsequently very active in 
trying to gain Irish deserters from the French to the Spanish 
service, complains that the Irish officers were very watchful of 
their men because they had no means of livelihood but their 
swords, and “no means of recruiting the desertions.” 'lowards 
the close of the year which witnessed the defence of Cremona 
and the battle of Luzzara, the want of Irish soldiers began to 
make itself felt. It was no wonder that they were highly prized ; 
and efforts were made to scrape together a reinforcement 
among deserters from Marlborough’s army, and the Irish 
emigrants in Brittany. At the same time M. de Chambart 
suggested to the king that “ ou pourrait tirer des Irlandais 
d’Irlande. Si cela etait possible, il serait trés important de le 
faire au plus tdt, ces troupes étant excellentes.” Probably 
the punishment of death decreed by the British Government 
against any agent who should recruit Irish soldiers, to conquer 
its own armies abroad, at first deterred officers from under- 
taking the task; but as time wore on apprehension wore off, 
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and from the War of the Spanish Succession to the middle 
of the century the enrolment of young Irishmen in their 
own country steadily increased. 

Dispersed throughout Italy, Spain, and Germany, the 
different regiments of the Brigade everywhere made glorious 
the name of a conquered nation. The regiments of Clare and 
Dorrington helped to win the first battle of Hochstadt in 
September, 1703; in December the Duke of Berwick and the 
“Sieur de Mahoni,” the “ Murat of his day,” set off to in- 
augurate in Spain a campaign which shed considerable lustre 
on the French arms. But if the Irish soldiers abroad won 
fresh honours for their native land in victory, they won a double 
portion in defeat. The Gael on Irish soil had often gained 
glorious battles; but he had seldom achieved the more diffi- 
cult though less brilliant triumph of retreating steadily and 
in good order from a lost field. In fact, the Battle of the 
Boyne is the only instance of his good conduct in disaster of 
which we are aware; all other Irish defeats were accompanied 
by panic winged flights. But it remained to be seen that 
better discipline and freedom from home influences could 
effect marvellous alteration in this very respect, and the 
Irish could have had no better opportunity of proving the 
change than that offered by the Battle of Blenheim. Mr. 
O’Callaghan’s indefatigable researches among the military 
archives of the eighteenth century have enabled him to con- 
tradict with authority Alison’s allegation that the three Irish 
battalions present on the field were repulsed by Marlborough 
in person. It so happened that the Duke and the Prince of 
Holstein Beck attacked the village of Oberglau from different 
quarters; and Holstein Beck alone came into a conflict 
with the Irish, who advanced at the head of eight battalions 
hurled against them by Blainville. They gained the only 
success of the day. The attack was repulsed; Holstein Beck 
was wounded and taken prisoner; Goor’s Dutch regiment was 
almost annihilated, and that of Blenheim lost nearly all its 
officers. Had the battle gone everywhere as it went at Oberglau, 


Another sight had seen that morn. 


But when victory had declared itself generally for the 
Allies, and the retreat was sounded, the Irish not only forced 
their way ‘through the enemy” without losing their colours 
or one of their men, but “ sustained the retreat of the French 
army, and thus covered themselves with glory”! And as we 
pursue the story of the Brigade we shall perceive that this 
was not an isolated instance of their steadiness under defeat. 
The French armies in Germany and Flanders were destined 
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to drink deeply of disaster while opposed to the transcendent 
genius of Marlborough, conjoined with that of Prince Eugene 
in almost unexampled harmony; but when the battle proved 
inauspicious to France, the Irish regiments were there to 
cover the rear,—cool, courageous, undismayed. Nor were 
caution, vigilance, and perspicacity wanting among the Irish 
officers. It was an Irishman who first proposed to break 
down the bridge at Cremona; it was an Irishman who dis- 
covered the practicability of the breach in the fortifications of 
Kehl; and the laughable anecdote concerning Mr. O’Byrne, 
overseer of labourers at Friburgh, who discovered the stra- 
tagem through which the Germans hoped to surprise the town 
by beating the disguised colonel with his cane—worthy re- 
presentative of the native-grown shillelagh—and provoking 
him to betray himself by drawing a musket out of one of his 
waggons of hay, does credit both to the watchfulness and to 
the courage of that descendant of generations of troublesome 
Wicklow warriors. 

It is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that Philip V. in 
great part owed the throne of Spain to the Irish Brigade. 
The Spanish nation, it is true, generally favoured him, as 
though because, closely resembling the Hapsburg kings under 
whose sway Spain had both flourished and decayed, he was 
according to precedent. Macaulay considers him to have been 
almost a reproduction of Charles II.; to us he appears more 
like Philip III. In any case, he was a perfect Spanish 
Hapsburg. But he could hardly have maintained himself on 
his throne against England and the Empire, with Portugal 
teazing him on one side like a picador, had he not been up- 
held by his grandfather ; and Louis, as in the days of the 
League of Augsburg, was himself again encircled by a chain 
of foes. It was an arduous task to make head against them 
all; and the hardest of the hard work was accomplished by 
the Irish. They saved Cremona, and with it the French army 
of Italy; while besides minor successes, they chiefly contributed 
to gain the partial victory of Luzzara, and the complete victory 
of the first battle of Hochstedt ; and we have just seen how 
they covered the retreat at the second battle of the same 
name. The Duke of Berwick, whose services may be reckoned 
among those of the Brigade, commanding as he did an Irish 
regiment, which accompanied him in his campaigns, acted 
after the year 1703 as generalissimo in Spain, where he re- 
pelled the Portuguese invasion in 1704; thus neutralizing, as 
it were, the French defeat at Blenheim. In the August of the 
following year, five Irish battalions maintained the honour of 
their nation at Cassano, under Vendome, both by executing 
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that “ charge with fixed bayonets,” in which they were always 
so terrible, and by swimming the rapid tide of the Adda to 
capture the batteries on the further side. Two months later, 
Marshal the Duke of Berwick sat down with a small force 
before Nice, which surrendered after a three months’ siege ; 
and in March, 1706, he returned to Spain, to prove yet more 
clearly than before, that although military talent seldom runs 
in families, his genius all but matched that of his uncle, the 
Duke of Marlborough, whilst he far surpassed him in the 
moral qualities which are indispensable to the composition of 
a true hero. 

No character could have contrasted more completely with 
that of Berwick than the character of Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough, with whom he was destined to measure 
swords in Spain. The steadiness, the private virtues, and the 
public honour of the Marshal-duke offer a kind of solid basis 
to the ideas after the bewildering restlessness, the profligacy, 
and unscrupulousness of him who is considered to be “the 
last of the knights errant”; and who, if so, is certainly the 
worst. As to his hateful trick played on the gallant Sieur 
de Mahoni, who had now attained the rank of brigadier, we 
may well exclaim on contemplating it: “ Did ever knight so 
foul a deed?” Connected by marriage with the hero of 
Cremona, he obtained an interview with him at Murviedro 
through the medium of a flag of truce; his attempts to 
corrupt O’Mahony’s good faith proved unsuccessful; yet the 
ingenious Karl contrived to arrive at the plans of the honest 
but incautious soldier, whose want of reticence in the presence 
of such a man is the only fault with which he can be charged. 
The affectionate kinsman next bribed two dragoons to feign 
desertion in order to disgrace O’Mahony with the Duke of 
Arcos, who not only arrested the brigadier, but retreated to 
the hills instead of advancing on Murviedro, a design which 
he would have carried out on O’Mahony’s suggestion but for 
the not very creditable stratagem of the enterprising Peter- 
borough. It is consoling to reflect that O’Mahony’s explana- 
tions received credit at Madrid, where Philip immediately 
created him Marechal de Camp; and the next year, after his 
obstinate defence of the Castle of Alicant, raised him to the 
rank of a Count of Castile. Older days,—the days of 
O’Sullivan Bear, Conde de Berehaven,—seem to have re- 
turned, when we find Spanish dignities once more conferred 
on heroes of Milesian race. 

During the years 1606-7, whilst the unfortunate peninsula 
was the battle-ground on which Peterborough, Galway, 
and Stanhope pitted their skill against that of Berwick and 
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Arcos, the scales inclined in favour now of Philip, now of 
Charles. In the earlier half of 1706, the Bourbon scale flew 
up; Philip fled from his capital; many parts of the country 
favoured his rival. But while the sluggishness of the Arch- 
duke retarded operations, the licentiousness of Galway’s 
troops disgusted the people; and in August Berwick re- 
covered possession of Madrid. Peterborough’s genius alone 
could have regained it for the allies; but Peterborough was 
disliked and his proposals rejected by the Archduke Charles. 
Accordingly the knight errant resigned his command, which 
was conferred on Lord Galway; and on the 25th of April that 
general was called on to prove, at Almanza, whether or no he 
was a match for the Duke of Berwick. 

In Berwick’s army, on this grand occasion, posted in his 
second line, were present four squadrons and one battalion of 
those terrible avengers of their country’s wrongs, whom 
England would have done better to have pacified, by offering 
them the rights of human beings on their native soil. The 
Irish Brigade at Almanza consisted of a battalion of Berwick’s 
own regiment, and four squadrons of Count O’Mahony’s 
dragoons; ardent soldiers, fired with animosity against the 
English nation in general, and not improbably against the 
French commander of the opposing army in particular. The 
Trish infantry battalion, in company with three French, here 
executed the manceuvre in which the soldiers of the brigade 
so greatly excelled. Advancing steadily against the enemy, 
they held their fire until they came to close quarters, when, 
after having “blazed into them,” they charged with fixed 
bayonets, and with such terrible éclat that the five battalions 
opposed to them were hopelessly routed. Count O’Mahony, 
at the head of his dragoons, likewise “ performed astonishing 
actions”; and Berwick, with the aid of Irish troops, flung 
the army of Galway into a confusion as great as ever Mountjoy, 
Colonel Jones, or General Ginkell had created among Irish 
armies in their own island. 

During the conflict between Charles and Philip, the Irish 
regiments in the service of France were replenished in a very 
easy and convenient manner, which involved no officers in the 
perils which awaited those who enlisted young men in Ireland. 
The brigade was recruited from the enemy’s ranks. 

In those unhappy days, when spirited young Irishmen were 
so eager to leave the oppressive moral atmosphere of home, 
numbers who could find no opportunity of entering foreign 
service, enlisted in the English army; and for the sake of 
their ethics we are sorry to add that this was usually done 
with a view to desertion. The sins of a government are wont 
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to occasion the sins of the governed. The siege of Barcelona 
was fruitful of prisoners who wished to be enrolled in Irish 
regiments; and three battalions of infantry, with two regi- 
ments of cavalry, were formed for the Spanish service on the 
basis of willing prisoners taken at Almanza. 

One month after the victory of the nephew at Almanza 
followed the victory of the uncle at Ramillies. An Irishman 
will feel an equal pride in both battles, since his countrymen 
distinguished themselves equally in each; and for reasons 
already mentioned we should feel inclined to accord even 
greener laurels to those who retreated at Ramillies than to 
those who pursued at Almanza. Davis’s spirited but somewhat 
incorrect ballad records that 


The victor Saxon backward reeled 
Before the charge of Clare’s dragoons, 


which doubtless he would have done had any such regiment 
existed. According to sober fact, Lord Clare’s infantry corps 
all but cut to pieces a Scotch regiment whom they engaged,— 
a not uncommon feat with the Irish Brigade—broke and 
threw into confusion Charles Churchill’s regiment (the original 
Buffs), and took the only colours captured by Villeroy’s army 
that day. Their sole fault was that their ardour carried them 
too far, as at Marsaglia; and on this occasion the rest of the 
army did not follow on their track. However, they contrived 
to extricate themselves from the midst of the enemy with the 
help of the Cravats, and retreated in good order. The colours 
they had won were hung in the gem-like chapel of the Irish 
convent at Yprés, where many a daughter and sister was wont 
to pour forth prayers which doubtless often effected more than 
even sword and musket to protect the father or brother on the 
battle-field. 

Brilliant as was the victory of Ramillies (which wonld have 
been Marlborough’s last but for an Irish aide-de-camp of the 
Molesworth family) it effected nothing for the Archduke, the 
original cause of all this carnage. Events in Spain, and 
political intrigues in England later on, were destined to decide 
the succession. 

Although Philip was not firm on his throne until some years 
after the battle of Almanza, Berwick had administered a blow 
to the cause of the Archduke, from which it never recovered, 
and which greatly increased the Bourbon obligations to the Irish 
Brigade. Possibly this consideration induced Louis XIV. to 
contemplate a new effort towards restoring to their ancestral 
throne a dynasty to whom Philip in great part owed his own. 
Yet though Louis yielded so far to the entreaties of the Scotch 
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anti-Unionists, as to equip a fleet and to embark an army at 
Dunkerque, and granted to his cousin James the services of 
several of his own Irish officers, he retained on the Continent 
those tall battalions whose fixed bayonets had so often flung 
back the squadrons of the allies. France seems to have been 
somewhat niggardly in sparing les braves Irlandais to the 
sovereign whose commission they bore. 

The expedition of 1708 came to nothing, and is chiefly 
noticeable as shewing that in spite of the treaty of Limerick, 
which guaranteed to the Irish troops liberty to enter foreign 
service, the Irishmen taken on board the one vessel captured 
by Byng, would have been executed for high treason had not 
some officers belonging to the Huguenot corps, who were 
perpetually being played off against the Irish Catholics, fallen 
into French hands at nearly the same time. It is pleasant, 
however, to reflect that the Irish during their imprisonment 
possessed a kind, though an unknown, friend at hand, who was 
wont to send them a dinner of several dishes, and a small 
hamper of wine to eke out their scant prison fare; and that 
the musician Heffernan, with the romantic kindness of a 
bard of old, brought his harp to solace the captive heroes. 
The failure of this expedition to Scotland was quickly followed 
by Marlborough’s triumph at Oudenarde, a “ glorious victory,” 
which but little altered the condition of European affairs, 
while it cost the French more than 7,000 and the Allies 
nearly 3,000 men. Practically the taking of Alicant in the 
following December did far more to determine the succession 
in Spain than the battle of Oudenarde. 

During the whole of this period, when fortune on the 
whole favoured the French arms in Spain, in Germany and 
Flanders France was unsuccessful. The reason is evident. 
Berwick was in Spain; Marlborough was in Flanders. The 
fate of the war was apparently in the hands of the Churchills. 
The British Government would have done better to send 
Marlborough into the Peninsula to fight his nephew, in 
default of which, the French Government would have done 
better to withdraw Berwick from the Peninsula, to fight his 
uncle; a lesser genius than that of Berwick would have 
sufficed to oppose Lord Galway. Still Vendome was a great 
general, and Vendome was present at Oudenarde; but his 
advice was neglected there, and not long afterwards he was 
sent in his turn to Spain. Villars and Villeroy were unequal 
to their task. Marlborough, cool, steady, calculating, and 
possessing, according to Lord Stanhope, that talisman of 
success which consists in looking straight on to the future 
without brooding over the past, was a general so perfectly 
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English that it was vain to think of opposing him with any 
but an English general. 

At Malplaquet, as at Blenheim and Ramillies, however, the 
Irish Brigade maintained their renown. Although, like their 
French comrades, they had eaten no bread for two days before 
the battle, and although they were posted in the very “ gap 
of danger,” they charged with such vigour as to “ overturn 
all that came in their way,” and retreated in good order. 
Mr. O’Callaghan directs the cannonade of his arguments 
against Captain Parker’s assertion that the Royal Irish Regi- 
ment in the service of England, composed of Irish Protestants, 
met and defeated Dorrington’s corps, which bore the same 
title in the armies in France ; and although Parker makes the 
event to have occurred at the outskirt of the wood of Sart, 
where the Irish were actually stationed, we quite agree with 
Mr. O’Callaghan that the mere fact of the fire of six platoons 
being answered by the fire of one, fully shows how superior 
were the numbers of the Irish Protestants, and that the affair 
was merely an affair of outposts. Moreover all accounts 
except that of Parker concur in representing Dorrington’s 
regiment as charging in the hottest of the fight and repulsing 
the enemy, though with enormous suffering to itself. The total 
loss of the Allies and of the French is estimated at about 
29,000 men; a heavy price to pay for fighting a battle 
absolutely without results to Europe. 

As in 1706 there had been a set off in Spain to Ramillies, so 
in 1709 there was a set off in Spain to Malplaquet. As Ramillies 
did nothing to repair Almanza, so Maiplaquet did nothing to 
repair La Gudina, where the Irish Brigadier, Henry Crofton, 
executed so brilliant a charge at the head of his dragoons that 
Philip V. promoted him to the rank of Major-General. Yet it 
was long before Philip’s cause triumphed so completely as to 
bring to a close the foolish and useless War of the Succession. 
In the end of August the battle of Saragossa turned the scales 
once more in favour of Charles; and in September the King 
fled again from the capital where his tenure was so precarious. 
But this very event served to show that he was the Elected of 
the people. Thirty thousand Spaniards followed him to 
Valladolid, and far from becoming disgusted at his late want of 
success, the country rallied round him more warmly than ever. 
The Madrilenos made the capital too hot to hold the Archduke, 
who fell back on Catalonia. On the 3rd of December, Philip, 
now joined by Vendome, re-entered Madrid, and on the 10th 
the battle of Villaviciosa, though not apparently so terrible a 
defeat to the Allies as Almanza or La Gudina, gave the coup 
de grace to their cause. Here, too, the Irish troops were in 
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the thick of the fight; and Vendome, at one period of the 
battle, would have given the signal to retreat had not the 
Marquis Val de Canas and Count O’Mahony, by a successful 
charge, repaired the giving way of the centre. The war was 
henceforth confined to Catalonia—that turbulent province, 
where, more than half a century before, the Irish regiment of 
Philip IV. had helped to suppress an insurrection which cost 
John, Earl of Tyrone, his life. 

Though successful in Spain, the French could not attain to 
defeating Marlborough in the Low Countries; but in 1711 
Marlborough was himself defeated by a High Church parson. 
After the change of ministry, which was chiefly due to 
Sacheverell, Marlborough resigned his command ; the elevation 
of the Archduke Charles to the Imperial dignity gave the Tories 
a good pretext for ending the war; Eugene, deprived of the 
genius which was the complement of his own, was defeated’ 
by Villars at Denain ; and the Peace of Utrecht was signed on 
the 3lst of March, 1713. The peace between France and 
Germany was not signed until the following year; and now 
Catalonia only, of all Europe, opposed Philip’s right to be 
King of Spain. In September, 1714, however, the Duke of 
Berwick put an end to its resistance by the taking of Barcelona, 
after an obstinate siege ; and thus terminated this long and san- 
guinary war of twelve years, leaving matters much as they had 
been at its commencement, when Philip V. first set out from 
Paris for Madrid. But we may affirm, without hesitation, that 
Louis and his grandson would have been unable to maintain 
themselves against the enormous pressure which bore them 
down during the years of 1706-7-8-9, had it not been for the 
services rendered them by the officers and soldiers of the Irish 
Brigade. Those services, too, were rendered at the expense 
of the cause dearest to the Irish heart. 

Whilst Berwick lay before Barcelona, Queen Anne died; 
and a little good management on the part of the Jacobites in 
England would probably have placed her brother on her throne. 
As it was, our old friend; Captain Parker of the Royal Irish, 
has declared his conviction that but for the obstinacy of 
Barcelona “the Duke of Berwick, with his Irish regiments, 
would have landed among us before the Queen’s death.” 

From the Wars of the Spanish Succession we pass over 
many years to the next great dynastic conflict which convulsed 
Europe, that of the Austrian Succession, during which the 
Irish Brigade achieved the victory with which of all others 
their memory is most closely associated, and which first 
presents itself to the mind when their name was mentioned. 
Years had wrought a change in everything, except in the 
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miserable condition of Ireland. George II. was seated on the 
British throne; Louis XV. occupied that of France ; the hopes 
of the Jacobites were fixed on Prince Charles Edward; but 
Ireland was still fettered by the Penal Code, and therefore it 
was that time had not greatly diminished the numbers of the 
Irish Brigade in the service of France. The condition of 
Ireland was such that those who loved her best were glad to 
‘bid their native land good night” ; and the flights of “ wild 
geese” reached their maximum towards the middle of the 
century, when Ireland was at the lowest depth of her degrada- 
tion. The disabilities which weighed on the Irish Catholics 
extended even to trade and agriculture, so as to give a sharp 
point to Lysaght’s reflection :— 


And well may John Bull, when he’s robbed us of bread, 
Call poor Ireland the “ Land of Potatoes.” 


The sagacious principle that the prosperity of Irish would be 
the ruin of English trade, was the cause of heavy embargoes 
laid on exports and imports; and these very embargoes 
aided the flight of thousands of Irishmen to those foreign 
lands where they fruitlessly avenged the wrongs which made 
them exiles. Smuggling was carried on to an unparalleled 
extent. Vessels freighted with wine and silks were continually 
running into the western bays, “having,” says Mr. 
O’Callaghan, “ Irish officers, and occasionally friars, on board, 
speaking the old language.” 

Both the recruiting officer and the friar had to brave a heavy 
penalty in coming to Ireland; but the two were equally 
intrepid. ‘ Revolutions,” said Montalembert, “have passed 
over the head of the priest without bending it” ; and to the 
Irish priest, above all to the Irish monk, are these words 
especially applicable. As to soldiers of the same nation, they 
were always ready for peril and adventure ; and as the captain or 
sergeant in the service of France or Spain strolled into the 
cabin of the peasant or the dilapidated manor house of the 
Catholic gentleman, he found eager hearers to listen to his 
descriptions of the glory to be earned and the good position to 
be attained on the continent. The smuggling vessels which 
brought to the Irish coasts claret, laces, and recruiting officers, 
carried away cargoes of wool and of recruits. Strangely enough, 
the natives cf Ulster chiefly preferred the service of Spain—a 
nation to which they seem to have clung with a kind ot 
traditionary love ever since the third Philip lavished so many 
barren honours on one who was assuredly the crown and flower 
of their race. The names of O’Donnell, MacSweeney, O’Gara, 
abound in the Irish regiments which Spain maintained during 
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the eighteenth century, and some of which yet existed in the 
days of the Marquis de la Romana and the Peninsular War. 
The men of Munster and Southern Connaught, on the contrary, 
chiefly flocked beneath the fleur-de-lys ; and although long 
experience had now shown that the Gallo-Irish regiments were 
more apt to be cantoned about the Channel ports than actually 
embarked for an invasion of England or Ireland, there were 
few among the recruits who did not hope one day to draw 
their swords for Ireland and Prince Charles. 

That hope was near its fulfilment in the month when 
war was once more declared between France and England, 
namely, March, 1744. This time it was the wind and the sea, 
not the French Government, which denied to the Jacobite 
cause the swords of the Irish Brigade. The armada of Louis 
was driven back on the French coast; and Marshal Saxe and 
the Irish regiments were ordered into Flanders, where the 
Gael was still destined to encounter the Saxon on ground 
foreign to both. 

At the battle of Dettingen, lost by the French in 1743, the 
Irish had not fought at all, for although Marshal de Noailles 
intended that they should be “the first brigade to attack,” 
they did not come up in time, owing to the misconduct of the 
Duke of Grammont, who precipitated the battle. This was an 
unfortunate circumstance for France, since, according to the 
naive remark of the Irish officer, quoted by Mr. O’Callaghan, 
“af the brigade had been there they might have retrieved the 
affair by inspiring others with an equal intrepidity.” But 
though they had not the satisfaction of engaging the 
“ Sassenach ” at Dettingen, nor of invading him in his own 
country, the battle of Fontenoy, fought on the 11th of May, 
1745, offered them an opportunity of showing him their mettle 
which was not lost. 

Decidedly the best pages in Mr. O’Callaghan’s book are 
those in which he describes this famous battle. Here some- 
thing of the rushing ardour of the Irish soldier seems to have 
communicated itself for once to the minute historian ; here the 
italics are fewer, and the effects more striking than in any other 
portion of the work. And we particularly rejoice that so 
circumspect and searching an account has been given to the 
public of a battle the circumstances of which have so often 
been hurried over by modern English historians, who ap- 
parently would rather that their compatriots should have been 
defeated by Frenchmen than by Irishmen. Mr. Crowe* 








* Particularly in his Encyclopedic History. In his more recent History 
of France he does indeed allude to the achievements of the Brigade, but as 
meagerly as is consistent with the mention of them at all. . 
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mentions the large share of the Irish Brigade in the victory, 
but usually their achievements are so much slurred over as to 
leave many readers in ignorance of the fact that the sugges- 
tions of Lally twice precluded defeat, whilst the steady, 
daring, and intrepid conduct of the whole brigade of his 
countrymen finally secured a victory which certainly would 
not have been gained without them. 

The Flemish campaign of 1745 commenced with the siege 
of Tournay, which was invested by the French with 18,000 
men, while “ 6,000 were employed to guard the . . . . com- 
munications, and 40,000 remained to protect the siege and 
give the allies battle.’ Among these 40,000 in the field were 
the whole of the Irish regiments, including a new one com- 
manded by Thomas Arthur Lally ; and early in May the task 
devolved upon this army of intercepting 55,000 of the finest 
troops in Europe, who were marching under the Duke of 
Cumberland to raise the siege of Tournay. On the 10th 
Marshal Saxe took-up his position on the north bank of the 
Scheldt, defending his lines by redoubts on all points but two, 
viz., a space between Fontenoy and the wood of Barri, and a 
space between Fontenoy and the village of Antoin. It was 
an error on the part of Saxe to rely on the impracticability of 
these two passages, and one which must infallibly have caused 
his defeat, had not Colonel Lally, examining the battle-field in 
the evening, been struck by the dangers which might be 
apprehended from the direction of Antoin, and persuaded the 
marshal to throw up three redoubts, the fire of which would 
rake the perilously open passage. Had the same been done for 
the space between Fontenoy and the Bois de Barri, Marshal 
Saxe would not have so nearly lost the battle, and the brigade 
would not have. won all that glory which was “theirs at 
Fontenoy.” 

The battle opened at five o’clock on the morning of the 
llth, with a mutual cannonade. At about nine o’clock the 
allied army commenced a general assault on the French posi- 
tion. The Dutch, on the left, fell back before the fire of the 
redoubts ; on the right, General Ingoldsby was afraid to obey 
his orders. But none the less did the central column, con- 
sisting of 14,000 British and Hanoverians, with twenty field- 
pieces, and led on by the Duke of Cumberland in person, 
force its irresistible path through all the fire of the redoubts 
into the very midst of the Frencharmy. The steady persever- 
ing courage of the Teutonic soldier was never better exempli- 
fied. It was not a rush, not a swift torrent carrying all away 
before it; it was a quiet yet forcible progress which apparently 
could not be stopped or turned aside, like the advance of the 
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trampling surf when the tide is coming in. In vain Marshal 
Saxe hurled against the column the most famous corps of the 
French army; they were flung back shattered and disordered, 
as a child might be rolled up the beach who should oppose 
the advance of the billows. The Swiss guards, even the 
cavalry, recoiled beneath the fire of that “ moving citadel of 
gallant men.” The historian of the brigade has been careful 
to refute (no difficult task) Voltaire’s statement, that certain 
Irish battalions were among these defeated corps. Voltaire 
always showed, when treating of the Brigade, that vulgar 
tendency to make light of what was accomplished by the allies 
of France, from which the French despatches and military 
memoirs of the day generally show their writers to have been 
free. His assertion is contrary to the accounts of all the 
other authorities, French, English, and Irish, who agree in 
stating that none of the Irish infantry under Lord Clare, 
stationed in reserve behind the Bois de Barri, engaged 
with the enemy until their grand and successful onset 
when, according to Rolt, ‘‘ Marshal Saxe was reduced to his 
last, sole, and principal effort to retrieve the honour of the 
day. ‘This was in bringing up the Irish Brigade ; a corps on 
whose courage and behaviour he entirely depended for a 
favourable decision of so great... . and well contested a 
battle.” The immense “ oblong square” of the British and 
Hanoverian infantry had then advanced deep into the French 
line, having encountered most of the choicest corps in Saxe’s 
army, but not Clare’s Irishmen, who were yet in reserve. It 
seems astonishing that there should till now have been no 
thought of opposing Cumberland’s progress with cannon. ‘The 
first to suggest the idea was Lally, whose foresight had already 
prevented the Dutch from effecting a junction with the British 
from Antoin, and who now proposed to the Duke of Richelieu 
to bring against the column four pieces of cannon. Richelieu 
eagerly adopted the plan, and was pleased thenceforth to give 
it out as his own. Michelet, however, has accorded to Lally 
the credit of his own suggestion. The king, who, according 
to the Marquis D’Argencon, was in despair, and who was 
about to leave the field, consented to this employment of the 
cannon which were to have covered his own retreat; amidst 
an almost unparalleled tumult of battle, and the shouts of 
victory which the advancing column still continued to pour 
forth the four pieces were hurried forward, and Saxe gave 
orders that their action on the enemy should be followed 
up by a charge of cavalry on the English front, and an 
attack on their right by the infantry headed by the Irish 
Brigade. 
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As in his assertion respecting the defeat of certain Irish 
battalions, so was Voltaire also without justification in stating 
that the Irish were second in the last onset made upon 
Cumberland’s column, while the official and other accounts 
published after the battle show that the Irish Brigade, on 
whose battalions Saxe relied as his last resource, headed the 
attack, sustained by the regiments of Normandie and des 
Vaisseaux, who had both been driven back earlier in the day. 
Even had there been no other proofs of a fact which none but 
Voltaire thought of denying, it would be absurd to suppose 
that the marshal would have placed in the front corps which 
were fatigued with recent defeat, when the Irish regiments, 
who had not as yet engaged and showed great ardour for 
the combat, were ready to his hand. 

The British and Hanoverians, unsupported by cavalry in the 
midst of the French army, yet presented a formidable appear- 
ance; for though their path was strewn with their own wounded, 
they were nevertheless flushed with victory. But Lally’s 
redoubts prevented the Dutch from supporting the central 
square ; his “ four cannon,” which were to “ gain the victory,” 
opened deep breaches in the ‘‘ moving citadel,” and into these 
breaches Richelieu led the cavalry, whilst the Regiment du 
Roi was ordered to head the attack on the left or Hanoverian, 
and the Irish Brigade on the right or British flank. Gallantly 
as they fought against every enemy, never did the Irish corps 
march so firmly yet so eagerly to victory, as when they were 
placed in antagonism to their hereditary foes. On this occasion 
they presented an appearance which must have gladdened the 
anxious heart of the Marshal. They were nearly all very young 
men, a circumstance which is not easily explained, except 
perhaps by the fact that the soldiers of the Brigade, as they 
entered later life, were often wont to return to their native is- 
land and to spend their last daysamong their kindred. But Lord 
Clare’s youthful corps proved that they were ina better state of 
discipline than the “ armies under age ” of more modern times. 
Ordered to hold their fire and fall on the enemy with bayonets, 
they marched up the slope at a quick pace to the tune of the 
“White Cockade,”’ and to the sound of that war cry which 
was so terrible in the ears of the enemy—‘‘ Remember Limerick 
and the Saxon faith.” ‘ Soon,” says a contemporary letter 
quoted by Mr. O’Callaghan at p. 357, “‘as the English troops 
beheld the scarlet uniform and well-known fair complexions of 
the Irish; soon as they saw the Brigade advancing against 
them with fixed bayonets, and crying out to one another in 
English, ‘Steady, boys! forward! charge!’ too late they 
began to curse their cruelty, which forced so brave a people 
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from the bosom of their native country .... to wrest from 
them both victory and life.” 

Although Cumberland’s troops were wearied with their 
previous exertions, they possessed the advantages of being 
on the summit of a slope, and of having two cannon planted 
in their front. “They were,” says Mr. O’Callaghan, ‘‘a 
choice body of men, containing among other corps the 
first battalion of the second or Coldstream Regiment of Foot 
Guards.” ‘The clash of the general encounter was fore- 
stalled by a single combat between an Irish and an English 
officer, in which the former was victorious; and as he sent his 
prisoner (whose fast friend he afterwards became) to the rear, 
a shout of triumph arose from the Brigade, who precipi- 
tated themselves upon the Sassanach with irresistible force. 
Every wrong that had been done to their race since the viola- 
tion of the Treaty; every oppression that had helped to 
drive them into these foreign lands, the deprivations suftered 
by their parents, their priests, their kindred, were all so many 
forces which nerved their arms and steadied their footsteps. 
The English, who had reserved their fire till the last moment, 
now sent forth a blaze of musketry. ‘The scarlet uniforms of 
the Irish strew the slope; Lord Clare is only saved by his 
cuirass. Yet none the less do those six regiments of young 
Gaelic soldiers press upon the Saxon ranks with those terrible 
fixed bayonets which were never known to fail them; that 
charge proves irresistible ; the solid square breaks, and advance 
and victory are changed into retreat and disaster. Some of 
the French Carabiniers, confused among the red uniforms, fall 
upon the Irish; but the error is soon discovered, and together 
infantry and cavalry pursue the shattered and flying column 
down the hill slopes. Splendidly as the English behaved that 
day, splendid as was even their final resistance, the troops 
who a little while before had reduced Louis and his generals to 
despair now fled hopelessly back upon their reserve, until 
their remains were rallied by Cumberland, who marched off 
the field in good order. ‘In ten minutes the battle was won.” 
And the official accounts of the French War-office declare, in the 
clearest manner that the Irish Brigade principally contributed 
to achieve the complete victory which was ultimately won. 

Yet when the pursuit was over, and the unwounded Irish 
were ordered to rest, the officers observed numbers of the men 
in tears. These young fellows, flushed with victory, now 
knew that there were Irishmen in the hostile column which 
they had just broken and overthrown; and Lieutenant Mac 
Donough, who relates this touching story, adds that it was 
necessary to cheer them by playing ‘ St. Patrick’s Day in the 
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Morning,’ “ when they started up, and were ready for a row as 
ever.” Their own loss was considerable; that of the French 
altogether nearly equalled the loss of the Allies, both being 
over 7,000. Many an Englishman, innocent of any wrong 
done in Ireland, suffered on that field for the sins of his 
government ; yet it must often have happened that a regiment 
which had been quartered in the Green Island, and had there 
contributed its quota to the miseries of the people, was borne 
down by the invincible charge of the Irish Brigade. 

The battle of Fontenoy increased tenfold the former renown of 
the Franco-Hibernian troops, and raised different emotions in 
different hearts according to the workings of interest, prejudice, or 
nobler feelings. Louis XV. loaded the Brigade with rewards ; 
George II. exclaimed, ‘‘ Cursed be the laws which deprive me of 
such subjects!” and the Irish Parliament, ever the bitterest enemy 
of the Gael and of the Catholic, decreed that any man who served 
in the French or Spanish armies after the 8th of October should be 
incapacitated from holding property in Ireland ; the possession or 
reversion of such property to belong to the first Protestant 
discoverer. It was the constant policy of that packed and venal 
Parliament to aggravate the evils which itself had principally 
created. 

The ascendancy party had reason to dread the Franco-Irish 
troops. ‘wo months after the battle of Fontenoy followed 
the most remarkable of all the Jacobite attempts to restore the 
Stuarts to their ancestral throne. Several Irish officers ac- 
companied Charles Edward to Ireland, for whom it would have 
been better had their advice always prevailed ; but had the entire 
Brigade, or even two or three of its regiments, formed a component 
part of his army on his triumphal march into England, it is pro- 
bable that the upshot of the enterprise would have been less un- 
toward than it proved in reality. Charles Edward was wrecked 
between the Gaelicism of the Highlanders and the Teutonicism * 
if we may so speak, of the English ; he wanted a means of support 
free from the failings of both. No addition to his forces could 
have made the victory of Preston Pans more brilliant than it 
actually was ; the Celtic fire and daring of the clans carried away 
every obstacle. But they were clans, and they were Celtic ; their 
ideas of warfare belonged to the old forty day school; and after 
their first gallant advance into England, the chiefs even more than 
the people were unwilling to plunge deeper into the land of the 
Southron, so few of whom came forward to espouse the Prince's 
cause. The English High Church Jacobites, formerly loud in their 
professions of loyalty, shrank back on the day which saw their care 
and comfort threatened. ‘The High Church party,” according to 
Patten, “were enthusiastic enough for the cause when they were 
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mellow over a bottle, but did not care for venturing their carcases 
beyond the tavern.” Thus, when their beloved ‘‘ Prince Charlie” 
entered England, the greater part of them adopted that kind of 
neutrality which was Stanley’s at Bosworth Field, and which waits 
to see who will prove to be the strongest. It was the same old love 
of ease and quiet which had made the nation Protestant at the 
sovereign’s will; and which has contributed to make England so 
supremely comfortable. But had the whole or a large part of the 
Brigade been at Charles’s disposal, he might have borne up against 
these adverse circumstances. For the victors of Fontenoy, though 
brimful of Celtic devotion and daring, were no longer clansmen ; 
they were soldiers, and amenable to military rather than to 
patriarchal discipline. They would have formed the solid basis 
of his army, and prevented it from falling to pieces. Lord 
Clare and his victorious legions would undoubtedly have been 
eager to march upon London, and the Highlanders, supported by 
such troops instead of depending on themselves alone, would 
have been eager to emulate their brother Gael. In the 
mutual complications of gratitude existing between Louis XV. 
and the Brigade, it would have been a graceful acknowledgment of 
their services at Fontenoy if he could have spared their whole 
force to the cause they loved so well on the occasion of the Prince’s 
embarkation for Scotland. In November he actually collected 
about 10,000 men, chiefly Irish and Scottish, for transportation to 
England and Scotland; of whom some never sailed, some were 
taken prisoners at sea, and a few hundreds, commanded by 
Brigadier Stapleton and Lord John Drummond, effected a landing 
near Montrose. Further preparations were made for the expedition 
of the Brigade into Great Britain early in 1746; whilst the in- 
domitable Lally crossed over to England in disguise to recruit for 
the Jacobite cause, escaping with Irish dexterity when a price was 
set on his head, in company with some smugglers who had 
proposed to him to ‘‘ be on the look out” for himself. The only 
troops who actually embarked at this time were Fitz James's 
thousand, Lally’s infantry regiments, who bore their full share in 
winning the battle of Falkirk, where Highlanders and Irish proved 
that they could fight side by side now as in the days of Montrose. 
As to the final disaster of Culloden, there appears to be no doubt, 
in spite of Lord Mahon’s denigrdnt expression, duly censured by 
the historian of the Brigade, that the freed Franco-Hibernian 
troops in Charles Edward’s army both fought and retreated ad- 
mirably. The defeated prince, writing to Louis XV. with perhaps 
a shade of reproach in his tone, declared that ‘douze cent hommes 
de troupes régieés”’ would have decided the day in his favour. 
All along he had leaned principally on the talented and charming 
General O’Sullivan, as a real military man and no Highland 
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chief ; and he was destined to owe his life in part to Captain 
O’Neill, an officer of the Irish Brigade. It is impossible to help 
feeling that in failing to bestow the services of 3000 or 4000 of 
the Irish on Charles at his embarkation, Louis XV. behaved far 
more ungenerously to the grandson of James II. than Louis XIV. 
had behaved to James himself during the Williamite War. 

As to the Irish Catholics, they stirred neither hand nor foot in 
the cause of Charles Edward, confining the expression of their 
sympathies to singing (in saie places) “Oh heroes of ancient 
renown,” ‘The White Cockade,” and “The Blackbird.” The 
fact was that 

“ Treland, one vast grave, lay still.” 

The deathly silence which reigned among that crushed and 
trampled people, in their dread lest Government should take occasion 
by the movement in Scotland to increase their burdens, resembled 
the unnatural calm which often broods over the landscape when a 
thunderstorm is raging in the distance. Yet the restoration of the 
Stuarts was their only hope, and they looked with helpless anxiety 
for its accomplishment by other people. While Charles Edward’s 
most able and devoted followers were Irishmen from France, who 
had emancipated themselves from all connection with the de facto 
British Government, their countrymen in Ireland were paralysed by 
fear lest they s‘iould attract towards themselves new arrows from 
the Hanoverian bow. Mr. O’Callaghan supposes that had the 
Prince landed in Ireland he would have met with less support 
than was afforded him in Scotland. Although a landing in 
Scotland was undoubtedly more to the purpose for marching upon 
London, we cannot but believe that the appearance among the 
Irish Celts of the celebrated Prince Charlie, more especially if he 
had been accompanied by two or three regiments of the Brigade, 
would have thawed the frozen blood of Ireland, and caused her 
sons to rally round him as they had rallied round his grandfather. 
But as this was not so they were only too glad to disarm by perfect 
quietude the suspicions of their rulers; and until near the end of 
the century it appeared as though even the ardour of patriotism 
had become the property of the Irish Protestants. 

The Brigade, whose losses, by the capture at sea of many of their 
number in the endeavour to reach Scotland were chiefly supplied 
by recruits from ‘‘ O’Brien’s country,” contributed to the hardly 
won French victory over the hated Cumberland at Laffeldt,—where 
the efforts of Saxe were further aided by the customary cowardice 
of the ‘“‘ Dutch horse,” who proved themselves to be anything but 
auxiliaries. The Irish greatly enjoyed defeating the victor of 
Culloden; and Mr. O’Callaghan takes pains to show that the 
English assertion as to their losing a “ standard ” at Laffeldt cannot 
be true, since a standard is a cavalry ensign, and the regiment 0 
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Fitz James was not engaged. This is taking up a position on the 
strict meaning of words, but altogether it appears probable that such 
a disaster, which had never as yet occurred to any regiment of the 
Brigade, did not overtake the Irish troops on this, one of the last 
battle-fields where they figured conspicuously. 

After the Peace of Aix-la-Chapeile the Irish Brigade decline in 
interest, as being no longer purely national. The Brigade: had 
inflicted so much disaster on the British arms ever since its first 
enrolment beneath French banners, that Government resolved on 
yet sterner measures to check the constant renewal of so danger- 
ous a force. It was the Irish Parliament who hit on a mode of 
effecting this, which they well knew would be efficacious. They 
struck at the love of country and of home, so conspicuous in their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, by making it death for any Irishman 
who had served in the French army to return to his native land. 
It was customary with the old soldiers of the Brigade to take home 
the savings of their pay and spend their last years on Irish soil ; 
and the new law condemned them to a perpetual exile, the more 
bitter because the increasing corruption which prevailed in France 
was uncongenial to the respectable veterans of the Brigade. Though 
none of the previous laws by which it had been attempted to 
prevent enrolment had proved effective, this last enactment had its 
result. It is interesting to conjecture whether emigration to 
America would decline in the impossible event of a prohibition to 
return to Ireland; although the cases in which emigrants leave 
their new country for the old one are probably not one-twentieth 
of those in which the soldiers of the Brigade sought once more 
the scenes of their childhood. 

This law, joined with the abandonment by France of the Stuart 
cause, led to a diminution in the number of recruits; and the gaps 
were filled up with Frenchmen, though the corps continued to be 
officered mainly by Irish gentlemen, whose attachment to the soil 
of their country was not so warm as that of the peasant. Ever 
since the first establishment of the Brigade, its officers had been 
shining ornaments of French society. Never did there exist a more 
polished class of men than that race of charming, highly-bred 
Franco-Irishmen, who were not less conspicuous for their brilliancy 
in the salon, than for their valour in the field. The rude nature 
of the ruinous dwellings in which many of their number had been 
born, the contrivances for life with which their childhood was 
often associated, had not deprived them of the natural elegance of 
the well-descended Gael ; and when this was further finished by 
contact with French society—more opulent, more civilized, 
though at the same time far more unhealthy than that of the 
Irish gentry — social perfection was the result. At the glittering 
courts of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., and in the perfumed though 
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vitiated atmosphere of the Parisian salons, the Irish officers, easy’ 
graceful, keen-witted, and often remarkably handsome, made a 
brilliant figure. But about the time when the corps of the 
Brigade began to lose their strictly Irish character, the tone of its 
officers somewhat deteriorated. ‘The oppressed condition of Irish 
society, the difficulties thrown in the way of education, while at the 
same time abuses in France were tending towards the moment when 
court, monarchy, and aristocracy exploded together, were not without 
their effect on the young men. Miss Edgeworth’s portrait of a 
Franco-Irish officer in the last days of the French monarchy, in 
her tale of “‘ Ormond,” though drawn by an unfriendly hand, is no 
incorrect representation of some of the class at that closing period. 

But though the Irish Brigade had reached the zenith of its glory 
at Fontenoy, it was still somewhat of a thorn in the side of Eng- 
land. So hostile were the mutual feelings of France and England 
that it was not long before they were once more awa prises in the 
Seven Years’ War. ‘They had changed partners since 1748 ; 
Frederick of Prussia being now ranged on the English, Maria 
Theresa on the French side. Redoubtable still, the Irish Brigade 
formed a distinguished portion of the army who inflicted so much 
ignominy on the Duke of Cumberland at Hastenbeck and Kloster- 
seven, and at Rosbach the honour of France was almost entirely 
upheld by that island corps. 

Whilst they thus yet kept their glory alight in Europe, one of 
their best and bravest officers, the upright and talented, but unfor- 
tunate Count de Lally, was doing his utmost to maintain the 
empire of France in India against the growing power of the English 
and the corruptions of the French East India Company itself, 
amidst the spite of rivals, and of those who were annoyed by his 
integrity. ‘he dislike with which the officers of the Brigade were 
still regarded by the “Sassanach”’ was demonstrated by the un- 
generous treatment experienced by the Count when in English 
hands, and even by the pork broth regimen to which he was 
at one time confined ; this, however, was to be expected, 
and was in accordance with precedent. But who could have 
imagined on the day when Lally’s zeal and clearsightedness 
twice saved the armies of France from defeat at Fontenoy, 
that he would at last perish by French hands and on a French 
scaffold? Who can help sympathising with Colonel Butler when 
on the condemnation of Lally, he took the cockade from his hat at 
the head of his regiment, and ‘‘ withdrew from the service of 
France?”’ But Lally’s death was soon followed by the swift des- 
truction of that old order of things which had become so loaded 
with repressed but explosive forces. Not twenty years afterwards 
the Bourbon dynasty fell, and with it the Brigade which had served 
it so long and so gloriously—several of its ennobled officers 
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falling victims to the hungry guillotine. The British Government 
acted wisely in incorporating the surviving officers into an Anglo- 
Irish corps ; the winding ways of European politics having thus 
led to an unparalleled revolution in the position of the celebrated 
force which conquered at Landen, at Almanza, at Fontenoy, and 
on so many other fields of fame. The first of its warriors had 
fled from British soil to fight for the dynasty which favoured the 
house of Stuart; the last returned to British rule because that 
very dynasty, in its own turn overthrown, found its best ally in the 
Hanoverian Government of England. 

When Louis XVIII. wes restored to the throne of his fathers the 
Duke of Fitz James presented to the long banished king a bronzed 
bevy of Irish officers, with the words—“ Sire, I have the honour of 
presenting to your Majesty the survivors of the old Irish Brigade. 
These gentlemen only ask for a sword, and the privilege of dying at 
the foot of the throne.” Such, however, was the track of fiery glory 
which the Brigade had left behind it on the historic page, that the 
English government specially conditioned with Louis that the 
renowned corps should not be re-established. ‘Thus ended the 
corporate existence of that matchless army of exiles which, for more 
than half a century, spread throughout Europe the fame of Irish 
valour and constancy, and whose charge had so often been the terror 
and the ruin of their enemies. 

Two circumstances especially strike us when we read the records 
of the Brigade by the light of previous Irish history. One of these 
is their steadiness in a lost battle, their freedom from panic, their 
scorn of a hurried and disorderly flight. This improvement must, 
of course, be attributed to a superior discipline. In their own 
country the Irish had usually fought as clansmen, and clung more 
or less to that Celtic system of returning home with booty which 
had caused Prince Charles Edward to find his Highlanders such 
inefficient supporters. Even Owen O’Neill, after the battle of 
Benburb, had been unable to prevent some of his men from follow- 
ing this ruinous practice. In the Williamite Wars the raw young 
soldiers of James were clansmen no longer, but they fought under 
leaders divided among themselves, and division is ever a fruitful 
source of confusion. The powers of endurance, superior to those of 
their French comrades, which the Irish manifested when forming 
a part of a regular and well ordered army, proved that a principle 
of steadiness existed within them which only lacked cultivation 
to show its presence. 

The second circumstance which may be called remarkable, is the 
amicability and union which reigned among the Irish corps, more 
especially when all the regiments were serving together, as in the 
war of the Austrian Succession. “Union,” says a French war- 
office document of the period, quoted by Mr. O’Callaghan, at p. 473, 
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“hag prevailed to so great a degree in the Irish Brigade, since all 
the corps were thus made to serve together, that the most 
trifling dispute or altercation never took place!” And this among a 
people so fiery, so quick tempered, so quarrelsome as the Irish are 
generally supposed to be, and as they had proved themselves to be 
through a long and mournful course of history. The union among 
these soldiers may have existed because they were countrymen in a 
foreign land; it may have been the result of a perfectly well 
combined action on the battle-field; or, again, of their absence 
from the beloved old native soil, so long the hotbed of feuds, an 
absence which allowed free scope to the best and warmest feelings 
of the vivid and affectionate Gaelic nature. 

At the same time there can be no greater mistake than to assert, 
as some English writers have done, that the Irish always fought 
well in foreign lands, but never in their own. It is all but im- 
possible that good soldiership and good generalship should not 
have been able to flourish on the very soil which produced them ; 
and if there were no Irish victories of the Blackwater, the Curlieu 
Mountains, and Benburb, the armies of Bagnal, of Clifford, and of 
Munro laboured under strange delusions. We can even trace 
in some of the circumstances attending the native warfare waged 
by the Irish, the emblem of their future greatness on foreign battle- 
fields. The up-hill charge, the reserved fire, the final rush upon the 
foe with bayonets, of which we hear at Almanza, or at Marsaglia, 
or at Fontenoy, strike us as being also incidents of the battle of 
Benburb. 

But the Irish Brigade were the crown of the martial glories of 
Erin, and shed a lustre on her name in the time of her darkest 
eclipse. Their more modern successors in the British service have 
maintaine nobly her military honour; but they have not been 
called upon to prove her vitality as a nation. In no single 
action did the Irish soldiers abroad ever disgrace the nation whence 
they sprang, or the service to which their swords were devoted. 
The existence of such officers as Lally and O’Mahony in the 
French and Spanish, and of Lacy in the Russian service, showed 
that there were still Irishmen who could lead as well as command. 
The Irish on the Continent were the vindication of their country 
during that dreary era of moral gloom which may be called the 
glacial period of her existence, a standing contrast to her spiritless 
and miserable home population, and a living testimony of what fair 
and judicious treatment would accomplish in the Gaelic character 
and genius. French despatches and memoirs fully acknowledged 
all that France owed to the “ splendid and transcendant deeds” of 
the exiled heroes who gained their victories and covered their 
retreats, whilst contemporary Whig writers paid them the highest 
of compliments by the apprehensions they expressed of those Irish 
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Catholic troops who were ‘‘so perfected in the art of war, that the 
private men could make very good officers upon occasion, and to whose 
valour, in a great measure, France owed even her own preservation.” 
Though they were given no opportunity of serving their own country, 
they were the sole pride and hope of Ireland in the darkness of the 
penal days. Many a faint heart on the banks of the Lee and the 
Shannon, or among the heaths of Connaught and the glens of 
Tyrconnell, was thrilled with joy as the names of Cremona, Cassano, 
Almanza, Fontenoy, and Laffeldt struck the ear, and inspired the 
minstrel’s verse. Nor was the pride of those who suffered at home 
in those who fought abroad misplaced, since their honour fully 
equalled their valour; and it may truly be said of the Irish 
Brigade in the words of an enemy, that during their career they 
“never made the least false step, or had the least blot in their 
escutcheon.” 








Art. VII—CANON ESTCOURT ON ANGLICAN 
ORDINATION. 


The Question of Anglican Ordination discussed. By E. E. Estcourt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Canon of St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham. London : 
Burns & Oates. 1873. 


HE religion established by law as the religion of the state 
in England, remains to this day what it ever has been, 
an unexplained puzzle. Nobody has been able to solve the 
mystery of its birth. Its ministers claim to be possessed of 
the great gift which is conveyed to men in the sacrament of 
Order, and the rest of the world is either astonished at the 
claim, or contemptuously indifferent to it. The Anglican 
ordinations are what they always have been; time has not 
given them strength, and time has not clearly shown what they 
are. We may have a guess on the subject, but the guess 
cannot be proved; for the one fact which would go a good 
way towards a settlement of the question is wrapped up in an 
impenetrable cloud. 

When Henry VIII. founded this religion, he probably did 
not wish to do more than establish another schism, of which 
he should be the head. But as a stone once set in motion on 
the top of a hill goes to the bottom whether meant to do so 
or not, so is it in the history of Henry’s unholy work; the 
schism went farther, and the miserable king would himself 
have been startled at it had he seen it in the hands of his son 
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and of Elizabeth. During the reign of this latter personage 
the mystery of iniquity was completed in the consecration or 
non-consecration of Matthew Parker, D.D., Dec. 15, 1559, as 
archbishop of Canterbury, from whom all the other persons 
known as bishops of the Establishment are descended. The 
Anglicans depend wholly on Parker: if he was never con- 
secrated, they have not one bishop among them, and never 
had one; if he was consecrated, they are heretics and 
schismatics of the worst kind, and in one sense more to be 
pitied than if Parker had never been consecrated, because of 
the horrid profanation of the Sacraments and the sacrilege 
continually committed. 

Parker’s consecration was of course illegal: that is to say, 
it was done in defiance of all laws and canons binding in the 
Church. Of that there is not, and there cannot be, any doubt. 
But Parker’s consecration may have been also invalid, because 
the man who consecrated him, or pretended to consecrate 
him, had never been consecrated a bishop himself. This man 
was Barlow, an apostate friar, like Luther, married, and sunk 
in sin. Anglicans say he was a bishop, a man who had been 
consecrated though in schism, but still validly consecrated. 
That is the question. ‘The burden of proof lies on the 
Anglicans, and for more than three hundred years have they 
been lying under it, unable to show that their founder, Barlow, 
had ever been a consecrated bishop. 

The great majority of those who profess the religion which 
Barlow and Parker began, care very little or nothing at all about 
the facts in dispute. ‘lo them it would make no difference in 
the world if clear proofs were produced that neither Barlow nor 
Parker was ever a bishop. But there are men now, and there 
always have been men, in the establishment, who certainly 
profess a very serious interest in the disputed fact. Some of 
these from time to time have discussed the history of the fact 
in question, and have been able to say that the fact was 
certain. No doubt they thought so, but it is true, neverthe- 
less, that all misgivings have not been silenced, and that a 
new disputant is always welcome. The proof of the disputed 
fact is always coming, but it never comes. 

Of late years the question has acquired some importance 
because of certain new claims put forth by a section of the 
Anglicans. These personages have done what their pre- 
decessors never did,—they have asked the Catholic priesthood 
to acknowledge the Anglican priesthood ; in other words they 
wish to be thought good Catholics, but with a difference ; the 
Sovereign Pontiff is requested to own them for his subjects, 
but they are to render him no obedience. 
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This singular claim, made probably in perfect good faith, 
has been considered by many as a hopeful sign, and by many 
as one of the worst signs possible. But be this as it may, the 
claim is made, and Catholics generally, according to their way 
of viewing it, treat it, some with respect, and others without 
much reverence, for they think it so unreasonable in itself as 
to be a proof rather of malice or of folly. 

The learned canon of St. Chad’s has treated the claim 
seriously, and the book before us is the result. We do not 
think we can speak too highly of it. Mr. Estcourt has 
ransacked every conceivable place for documents, re-examined 
documents already in print, and his patience seems unex- 
hausted. He has brought together all the evidence he could 
find, and has kept back none; for he has not done his work 
like an advocate speaking for his client; that was not 
necessary, for in this controversy what he, and certainly all 
who agree with him, want is the truth. This claim of certain 
Anglicans has received an answer for the present, and until 
some further evidence can be had, we do not see that any other 
answer is necessary. 

Of the claim now put forth by certain Anglicans to be re- 
garded as priests and bishops, Mr. Estcourt thus speaks :— 


The claim now advanced is for a recognition of the validity of Anglican 
Orders by the Catholic Church. Such a claim must of course rest on 
Catholic grounds alone, and must proceed on the principles by which the 
Church is accustomed to judge, and which are laid down in her theologians. 
No other principles could be admitted (p. 3). 


That is perfectly fair; for if the Anglicans wish to be re- 
garded as priests, they must satisfy other priests that they are 
priests. Hitherto no priests have acknowledged them. None 
of the eastern schismatics have ever said that the Anglican 
preacher is a priest, and he is excluded, wherever he is known, 
from every altar in the world. 

The question then seems to be this: Are there any good 
reasons for acknowledging the validity of Anglican ordina- 
tions? The Anglicans of course maintain the affirmative, and 
Mr. Estcourt has answered the question in the negative. He 
has been patient and attentive, and the Anglicans themselves 
must admit that he has dealt most fairly by them. 

Let us go back again to the story of Barlow, who, like an 
evil spirit, cannot be laid, and who is a tormentor of his 
successors even to this day. 

The first to determine the time of Barlow’s consecration— 
if he ever was consecrated—seems to be the late Mr. Haddan, 
in his edition of the works of Bramhall. Mr. Stubbs, in his 
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careful and accurate Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, unable to 
discover any proofs of Barlow’s consecration, simply adopts 
the opinion of Mr. Haddan, who is his sole authority. Mr. 
Haddan and Mr. Stubbs say that Barlow was consecrated 
June 11th, 1536. He may have been so, but these gentlemen 
cannot know it of their own knowledge. They may have 
made good guesses, and time may show that their guesses 
were true, but at present they know no more about that 
alleged consecration than we do. This is admitted by their 
co-religionist Dr. Lee, who says of Barlow in his book, p. 160, 
that ‘‘ he must have been consecrated between April 21st and 
April 25th, 1536.” 

Now Mr. Haddan thought, and apparently proved, that the 
consecration could not have taken place so early, and was 
driven by the evidence he thought he possessed to assign the 
undetermined consecration to the month of June. Dr. Lee 
had reasons for assigning an earlier date, and without much 
ceremony abandoned the date which Messrs. Haddan and 
Stubbs had proposed. Unfortunately for either theory, canon 
Estcourt has shown that Barlow cannot have been consecrated 
at or about this time. The singularity of Barlow’s case lies in 
this, that no document has yet been discovered from which any 
reasonable man could gather that he ever was consecrated at 
all; while some documents have been found which throw a 
grave suspicion on his spiritual character. 

It is always assumed that the king never restored the 
temporalities to any bishop who had not been consecrated as 
well as confirmed, and on this assumption people say that 
Barlow was consecrated, because the temporalities of the See 
of St. David were restored to him. Barlow certainly had the 
temporalities of the see, but it is not so certain that he re- 
ceived consecration. Mason, in his Vindicie Eeclesiee A nglicane, 
says, in the tenth chapter of the third book, that he had in his 
possession a copy of the deed in which the restitution of 
temporalities was recorded. He did not publish it; for his 
pleasure was to publish only a portion of it. But he arranged 
his extracts, consciously or unconsciously, so as to give it a 
meaning different from that which the document really gives. 
Let us hear Mr. Estcourt’s account of this little affair :— 


It struck the writer [Mr. Estcourt] as worth while to examine the original 
document which was printed by Mason as the restitution to Barlow of the 
temporalities of St. David’s, taken, as he states, out of the Rolls Chapel, in 
Chancery. It is printed from Mason under that title by Dr. Elrington and 
Dr. Lee, though Mr. Haddan has accurately noticed that it is not in the 
usual form, Mason’s reference designates the Patent Rolls; but after a 
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most careful search no such document could be found enrolled upon them. 
Its non-appearance on those rolls of course stimulated curiosity to find it, 
and after some further search it was found on the Memoranda Rolls of the 
Remembrancer of the Lord Treasurer of the Exchequer. As these latter 
rolls belonged to the Exchequer and not to the Chancery, and were not kept 
in the Rolls Chapel, Mason has given a wrong reference to the Record 
(pp. 71, 72). 

_ Mason does not say that he saw the original document any- 
where ; he had a copy of it ea archivio descriptum. If he had 
said no more, we might have believed him to have been de- 
ceived by his scribe. But he deliberately adds that he was about 
to insert in his book only certain parts,—pauca ad institutum 
maxime accommodata. The words are ambiguous, and may 
mean that he manipulated his text as well as that it was 
singularly adapted for his object. In the margin he said that 
the entries he referred to were ev Capel. Rotul. Cancellar., 
the Rolls Chapel in Chancery. 

But what is to be said of Mason? The document he quotes 
is not to his purpose at all; Mr. Estcourt has searched for it 
and found it. There is no such thing as restitution of 
temporalities to Barlow on record anywhere, it seems. This 
document, for which, among others, we have to thank the 
learned canon of Birmingham’s unwearied energies, is a 
grant, not a restitution, of temporalities. The word restitu- 
tion, we believe, does not occur once in the document. The 
formula is, dedimus et concessimus. The temporalities are given 
to Barlow and his assigns for life,—duwrante vita, episcopo et 
assignatis suis. Well, that is not a restitution of temporalities 
as it was understood in those days and in these. 

Barlow was nominated by the king, elected by the chapter, 
and confirmed by Cranmer. He was now to all intents and 
purposes a legal bishop of the new religion, capable of per- 
forming all the exterior duties of his state. But if, as, the 
Anglicans say, no restitution of temporalities is ever made 
before consecration, and the restitution of them is a proof 
that the consecration has taken place, we have here something 
like a proof that Barlow was never consecrated, seeing that 
his temporalities were not restored, but granted. Barlow, 
elected and confirmed, could administer his diocese and perform 
every function except that of ordination; and having got the 
temporalities into his hands, though not in the usual way, he 
stood before the world as true a bishop as any other of his 
brethren in heresy and schism. He was a legal bishop, and 
could sit in the house of lords, for Gibson in his Codex, 
says that a bishop confirmed may take his seat, sit and vote, 
and there never was any reason why he should not. , 

) 
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There is not the slightest difficulty in this supposition, and 
if any law was broken, it is for the Anglicans to say which 
Jaw it is. There is no law in England by which a bishop-elect 
is obliged to undergo the ceremony of consecration if he 
chooses to live without his temporalities. But if he wishes to 
be consecrated, he can compel the archbishop to attend to his 
wishes, unless the archbishop prefers the loss of his goods. 
Barlow, having got possession of his temporalities, was perfectly 
at his ease ; he had the revenues ahd the jurisdiction, such as 
it was, and that was all he could get. If he thought con- 
secration a useless rite, he probably dispensed with himself 
under the circumstances, and remained a priest. Besides, a 
bishop, but not consecrated, was in those days nothing 
singular. Bishops before the Council of Trent delayed their 
consecration for years, and yet governed their sees and were 
always regarded as bishops everywhere. They were true 
bishops, but they could not administer the sacrament of Order, 
and they were in the habit of sending their ordinandi to other 
bishops, or inviting a neighbouring bishop into their own 
diocese for the purpose of ordination. 

As the Catholic use and doctrine had not died out in 
England when Barlow was made bishop of St. David’s— 
indeed all his contemporaries had been brought up in the 
Catholic faith,—there was not a man in England who would 
have been surprised in the slightest degree at a bishop un- 
consecrated. The other bishops, knowing him to have been 
confirmed, understood perfectly that, so far as the government 
of his see was concerned, he was as good a bishop as they 
were. ‘The lay peers in those days never interfered with the 
spiritual peers, and all that Barlow needed for the purpose of 
taking his seat among them was his writ of summons. We 
speak under correction, but we will venture on the statement, 
that the king could have summoned any ecclesiastic he pleased, 
and that the ecclesiastic so summoned would have been for 
that parliament a spiritual peer, and the equal in parliament 
of the two archbishops and bishops and abbots of the two 
provinces. 

The discovery of this document by Mr. Estcourt has thrown 
another cloud over the alleged consecration of Barlow. ‘I'he only 
fact which the Anglicans produced in favour of his consecration, 
the restitution of the temporalities, is not a fact, for the 
temporalities were given him for life, not restored to him as 
bishop of St. David’s. 

It is quite possible that even Barlow may have some scruples 
about receiving the sacrament of Order in schism, for men 
like him have had such scruples ; or he may have thought that 
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Henry VIII. might repent of his evil deeds and seek for the 
forgiveness of the Pope, and therefore deferred his consecration. 
He could the more easily do so if he could recover or obtain 
the temporalities of the see. The new practice of consecrating 
bishops without the leave of the Pope had not been observed 
three years when Barlow accepted a bishopric; and he a man 
of craft, skilled in diplomacy, might very naturally suspect 
that the practice would not last. If he remained unconsecrated, 
he would stand in a better position than Brown and Manning, 
whenever the schism should be healed. 

Hitherto there was a certain probability that Barlow had 
been consecrated, though there were always grave reasons 
against it; but now that canon Estcourt has found out that 
he obtained the temporalities of St. David’s in an unusual way, 
without any apparent necessity for such a change, all men 
must admit that the probability now is that Barlow was only 
a priest while a member of the house of lords. Mr. Estcourt 
sums up the story in the following very measured terms :— 


The case therefore remains a mystery. It is a mystery how he could have 
remained unconsecrated, or how he could have carried on his assumed 
character unchallenged, especially as he was involved in disputes with his 
chapter. But with so many circumstances of suspicion arising from different 
quarters, yet pointing the same way, it is impossible to admit the fact of his 
consecration without more direct proof of it (p. 81). 


The learned canon seems to think that the members of the 
chapter of St. David might have used the fact of his non-conse- 
cration to his hurt if they had known it; but we believe that 
Barlow was safe on that point ; his election had been confirmed 
by Cranmer, and for all legal purposes he was a bishop who 
could sue and be sued, and his not being consecrated would 
have been an irrelevant fact, of no importance either way, in 
a lawsuit about rights or possessions. 

Dr. Lee, in his eagerness to maintain Barlow’s consecration, 
refers to the lawsuits in which the man was involved, as proofs 
of the fact. Now his consecration was utterly immaterial: he 
was in possession of the rights of a bishop, which do not depend 
on consecration, and he could therefore do all that he is said 
to have done. It is simply childish to say, as Dr. Lee has 
done (p. 163, note), ‘had he not been consecrated, all his pro- 
ceedings in this case would have been likewise null and void.” 

It is also possible that Barlow was an inveterate heretic 
when he accepted the bishopric, and a disbeliever in the 
sacraments. Wicliffe’s heresies had become common, and 
men in every rank of life were disciples, more or less virulent, 
of the great heresiarch,h There were men and women in 
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England, before Barlow was born, who held that there were 
but two orders in the Church,—priests and deacons, and that 
priests might ordain priests. In consequence of this doctrine, 
priests did take upon themselves the episcopal function, and 
pretended to ordain priests, who afterwards gave themselves 
out as priests and said mass in the conventicles of the heretics, 
and sometimes, where they were not known, in the presence of 
the faithful. Women also—for the heresy was strong—had the 
missal rendered into English for their use, and then said mass 
as if they were priests. In Wicliffe many heresies met, for he 
can hardly be said to have invented any of his own ; but from 
Wicliffe modern Europe may be traced, and his evil doctrines 
had spread overthe greater part of England,so that Henry VIII. 
did but reap the harvest which the Oxford heretic had sown. 

Whether Barlow was a follower of Wicliffe or not, we cannot 
well say, but it is probable enough ; of one of his companions 
in heresy we know that he was. Latimer was made a bishop 
by Henry VIII., and was consecrated according to the Catholic 
rite; unlawfully, however, for he neither accepted nor applied 
for his bulls, and was therefore a schismatical and irregular 
priest. This man, preaching before Edward VI., spoeke as 
follows :— 


As the Supper of the Lord is the sacrament of another thing, it is a com- 
memoration of His death which [He] suffered once for us ; and because it is 
a sign of Christ’s offering up, therefore he [it] bears the name thereof. And 
this sacrifice a woman can offer as well as a man; yea, a poor woman in the 
belfry hath as good authority to offer up this sacrifice, as hath the bishop in 
his Pontificalibus, with his mitre on his head, his rings on his fingers, and 
sandals on his feet. (Sermon X. Ed. Parker Society.) 


Long before Luther was heard of, the English people were 
too well acquainted with heresy. Many of them did not 
believe in the sacrament of the altar, and did believe or profess 
to believe that all Christians were as much priests as the 
priests who had been ordained. The doctrines of Wicliffe had 
been sown in a very fruitful soil, and Foxe, vol. v. p. 251, con- 
fesses the fact :— 


The fruitful seed of the Gospel (he says) at this time had taken such 
root in England, that now it began manifestly to spring and show itself in all 
places, and in all sorts of people, as it may appear in this good man 
Cowbridge, who, coming of a good stock and family, whose ancestors, even 
from Wickliffe’s time hitherto, had been always favourers of the Gospel, and 
addicted to the setting forth thereof in the English tongue. 


The reformers under Henry VIII. tampered with the ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies the instant they dared ; for Cranmer, while 
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accepting his bulls from the Pope, protested in private, yet 
before a notary, that he did not mean to be bound by the 
common laws of the Church. He was a heretic, and if Foxe is 
to be trusted, did, in one instance at least, order a man to be 
made deacon by a priest. Robert Drakes, says Foxe, viii. 106, 
*‘ was first made deacon by Dr. Taylor of Hadley, at the com- 
mandment of Dr. Cranmer, late archbishop of Canterbury.” 
Everything was in disorder from the moment Cranmer became 
by fraud an archbishop. Heresy was let loose, and the 
Lollardism which hitherto had been obliged to hide itself, 
came forth in public to greet its child, which Luther had nursed 
in Germany. 

Even if the reformers had kept the forms and ceremonies 
of the Church intact, the Anglican orders would have been 
tainted, perhaps fatally ; for the doctrines held and taught by 
the men who were in power were so thoroughly bad that the 
intentions of the ministers could not be ascertained. They did 
not intend to minister the sacraments in the sense of the 
Church. But they did not stop here, for they changed the 
ceremonies,—they denied the doctrines of the mass, and they 
changed the rites of holy orders :— 

“Sacrifice and priesthood” (Concil. Trident., sess. 23, cap. i.) 
“are so bound together by the law of God that they existed 
under every law.” Sacrifice then certainly has been denied 
and suppressed in the Anglican religion, but its ministers ask 
us to believe that they are priests. If they are priests, we ask 
them where is the sacrifice? They speak of the sacrifice of 
praise, public services, and of various other acts, which if 
done for God, may be reasonably called sacrifices. But that 
is not to the purpose, for any man or woman may offer sacrifice 
in that sense. What is in question is the sacrifice of the new 
law,—the sacrifice and the priesthood instituted by our Lord 
on the night before His Passion. 

Here the learned canon has taken great pains to show how 
thoroughly heretical is the Anglican rite of “the Lord’s 
Supper,” for Cranmer and his fellows abolished the Mass, 
“‘and restored in the place thereof Christ’s holy Supper.” 
That is Cranmer’s own account of the matter, and he surely 
must have known what he was doing. Mr. Estcourt compares 
the Anglican rite with the rites of foreign reformers, about 
whose doctrines there can be no doubt, and he contrasts it 
with the Missal, which was thrown aside to make room for it. 


Having thus traced the origin and history of various dogmatic statements 
and phrases in the Book of Common Prayer and of practices involving 
doctrine ; having shown the sentences and phrases of the ancient Catholic 
rite for which they have been substituted ; having compared them with the 
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dogmatic teaching of the reformers, both of foreign countries and our own ; 
we come to a conclusion, not without pain, because it will appear to be 
severe on persons who are honestly acting according to the lights of their own 
conscience. This conclusion is, that those who receive and use the Book of 
Common Prayer, whether as ministering or as communicating, do by that 
formal act make a denial of the Catholic Faith in several points, and a pro- 
fession of various opinions condemned as heresy. 

They deny the Holy Sacrifice of the Eucharist. 

They deny the priesthood of the Church. 

They deny the Real Presence of our Lord in the Eucharist. 

They profess and assert that the Eucharistic sacrifice is only a sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving ; that it is a bare commemoration of the sacrifice 
consummated on the cross, but not a propitiatory sacrifice nor impetratory : 
that the Sacrifice of the Mass is derogatory to the Most Holy Sacrifice of 
Christ consummated on the cross ; that the canon of the Mass does contain 
errors, and therefore it was right and necessary to abrogate it, and that Christ 
our Lord in the Eucharist is given, received, and eaten spiritually only 
and not sacramentally or really. 

On all this the Catholic Church has pronounced anathema (pp. 339-340). 


This laborious investigation of the learned canon, which he 
summed up in the passage now recited, cannot be praised too 
highly. He has brought together facts and opinions, and by 
means thereof thrown such clear light on the Anglican offices 
of religion as must dazzle the most obstinate of those who 
maintain them, and enlighten the simple. 

The effect of that investigation is this: here is a religion 
and a body of men calling themselves Christians, some even 
calling themselves Catholics, without the sacrifice of the 
Gospel. ‘To all people outside Anglicanism the fact is clear, 
that the sacrifice of the new law has been not simply sup- 
pressed, as it will be suppressed by Antichrist, but also de- 
clared to be a corruption and something wicked. Yet these 
people say that they have priestsamongthem: priests then with- 
out sacrifice, a thing unknown before since the world began. 

Barlow’s consecration cannot be proved; Parker’s con- 
secration is at best doubtful: and Mr. Estcourt has discovered 
a paper, “preserved among Foxe’s MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum,” p. 104, which raises more questions about the famous 
Lambeth registers. Everything connected with this miser- 
able schism of England seems to be a new fount of doubt and 
disorder. 

Passing away from the disputed facts to those about which 
there is none, we return now to that part of Mr. Estcourt’s 
admirable book in which he tells the history of the Anglican 
ordinations, and the way in which they were regarded by 
Catholics, 
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We now enter on a period in which the question first arose with regard to 
the validity of the Orders given in the new form ; but although a decision 
was then arrived at on the question, it has rather been the subject of contro- 
versy than a settlement of it, owing to the scantiness of information hitherto ob- 
tained. This period comprehends the various proceedings taken on this question 
during the reign of Queen Mary. And the decision then given is important, 
in order to show, for the sake of consistency in the decisions of the Church, 
that the present practice is identical with and derived from the course 
adopted at the time when the question first came under review (pp. 28, 29). 


In the reign of Queen Mary all the facts were known, and 
better known than we can know them at this day. Cardinal 
Pole was an Englishman able and learned, and had not been 
involved in the sins of Henry VIII. He was sincerely de- 
sirous of restoring the public profession of the Catholic faith, 
and would have neglected no lawful way of accomplishing so 
great an end. He, with the sanction of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
allowed the detainers of the lands and possessions of the 
Church to detain them, and to those who made restitution he 
forgave the ill-gotten profits of some twenty years of sin. 
He found most of the benefices of the Church held by men 
ordained by the new rites, and he knew well what discontent 
and trouble must ensue if he disturbed these men in their 
possessions, however unjustly acquired. 

The Cardinal Legate and archbishop of Canterbury must 
be presumed to have made inquiries and received information 
before he pronounced judgment. Nobody had any interest 
in hiding the truth from him, or, if anybody had such interest, 
he could not have succeeded. ‘The matters in dispute were 
notorious. The men who repented of their sin, and the men 
who obstinately continued in it, all agree in one story: the 
judgment of the Cardinal was against the validity of the 
ordinations of the heretics, and his judgment has been the 
judgment of all in every generation since. Tho orders con- 
ferred by the bishops who fell into heresy, and who used what 
is called the Edwardine Ordinal, were held invalid, absolutely 
null, and unto this day there has been no change in the dis- 
cipline of the Church. 

Cardinal Pole and his sub-delegates can hardly be said to 
have misunderstood the question; and we may be quite sure 
that the Cardinal would have been too glad to recognize the 
orders, if the orders had been valid. Such conduct would 
have won over many, and it certainly would have saved trouble. 
But the Cardinal recognized them not; they were absolutely 
worthless, and he could not give them any value. It has 
never been shown that the Edwardine ordinations were ever 
regarded as valid; and moreover some of those who were 
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ordained in the heresy have left it on record that they them- 
selves considered their orders as nullities. Bradford, it is 
true, was never more than a deacon in the schism, ordained 
by Ridley, but he was sentenced as a layman; thus even the 
diaconate was not considered as validly conferred. 

Dr. Lee, treading in the footsteps of Bramhall, says that 
the Cardinal acknowledged the Edwardine orders, and produces 
his “Roman Catholic testimonies to the validity of Anglican 
orders’ ; two of these are given by Mr. Ffoulkes and Mr. 
Oxenham. Dr. Lee also alleges certain facts, or supposed 
facts, which show, or tend to show, that Roman Catholics of 
unspotted names have admitted the validity of Anglican orders. 
These facts Mr. Estcourt has examined, and shown to be 
either misunderstood or utterly beside the question. What 
Dr. Lee needs is this: an Anglican minister converted to the 
faith and saying Mass with the consent of the Pope in his 
Anglican orders. Married converts believing in their Anglican 
orders, or unmarried converts believing in them, but living as 
laymen, are not of much use. They prove nothing certainly 
but the fact that the leaven of heresy is still fermenting 
within them. 

On review of these several cases, says Mr. Estcourt, it may be con- 
fidently asserted that there is an unbroken tradition from the year 1554 to 
the present time, confirmed by constant practice in France and Rome, as 
well as in this country, in accordance with which Anglican ordinations are 
looked upon as absolutely null and void ; and Anglican ministers are treated 
simply as laymen, so that those who wish to become priests have to be 
ordained unconditionally. Not a single instance to the contrary can be 
alleged. The only case in which any discusssion appears to have arisen, is 
referred to by a contemporary writer as an illustration of the accustomed 
rule. And the statements made of objections having been raised by various 
converts to being ordained in the Catholic Church are shown, either to be 
contradicted by the facts, or to have no theological importance, on account 
of the persons named being unknown or married, or of an unsuitable 
character, or only recently converted, or from our possessing no clear and 
certain testimony as to their opinions on the subject (pp. 143, 146). 


People may dispute if they like, but the fact remains, that 
in the Church the Anglican orders have never been received, 
never at any time. Besides there never was any doubt about 
them. The Catholics left in England after the persecutions of 
Elizabeth, and during them, never hesitated: they saw with 
their eyes and heard with their ears, and not one of them, learned 
or unlearned, seems to have imagined for a moment that any 
of the ministers made by Parker could say Mass. It might 
puzzle a profound theologian to say where the flaw is, but no 
theologian, whether profound or not, has done anything else 
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but confess the flaw. The flaw is there: whether we can give 
an account of it or not is another matter. The conviction of 
the theologian seems to be the instinct of the unlearned also ; 
for all Catholics, with one consent, always regarded the 
Anglican preachers as mere laymen. 

Some Anglicans think they can break the force of this 
unanimous consent by saying; that Catholics deny the validity 
of their orders on the ground of their being orders given in 
schism, and not on account of any defect in them, if the minis- 
trants and recipients were in the Church. In proof of this 
they allege the facts that Latimer and Ridley, who were con- 
secrated according to the Pontificale, but in schism, were 
degraded only from priesthood, and not from theepiscopal rank. 

Canon Estcourt disbelieves the story told by Foxe, that the 
Bishop of Gloucester, one of the judges, said to Ridley that the 
Court did not regard him as a bishop. Foxe’s account is at 
least consistent with itself, for, according to it, Ridley was not 
degraded from the episcopal] rank, but from that of priesthood 
and the lower orders. Of Latimer’s degradation Foxe has said 
nothing, we believe. Mr. Estcourt rejects the story because, 
by the sentence of the Court—we have a part of it in an 
English version by Foxe—Ridley was to be degraded from the 
rank of a bishop. He also founds an argument in his favour 
against Foxe on the account given by Heylin, who furnishes an 
extract from the sentence, and then adds, “they were both 
degraded.” But Heylin does not say that they were treated 
as bishops, nor does he deny it. 

We think, however, that the account in Foxe is substan- 
tially accurate, and that the judges appointed by the Cardinal 
to try the heretics did not treat Ridley and Latimer as bishops, 
but as priests. It may be that they were directed in their 
commission to try the “ pretensed bishops of Worcester 
and London,” and to degrade them “from their promotion 
and dignity of bishops, priests, and all other ecclesiastical 
orders.” But even this will not of itself form any objection 
to the story told by Foxe. These men were reputed 
bishops, Ridley of London, and Latimer of Worcester ; 
but the latter had for more than sixteen years been 
without a bishopric. He did not pretend to be bishop 
of Worcester, for, as he had accepted that see from 
Henry VIII., so had he resigned it to the same person, after 
holding it for less than four years. He had been once a 
“pretensed bishop of Worcestor,” and that was a sufficient 
reason for so calling him in the commission. The sentence of 
the Court, after the trial of these two men, contained the 
words of the commission, and the degradation from the episcopal 
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rank is therefore spoken of therein. But the execution of the 
sentence is another affair: that would be a thing done, and 
need not correspond with all the details of the sentence, for in 
the sentence would be found words, in one sense superfluous, 
and therefore not to be of necessity regarded. We have an 
example of this carefulness in defining powers in the com- 
mission given Cardinal Pole for reconciling this country to 
the Holy See. Julius III. empowers the Cardinal to reconcile 
the bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs, though it was as well 
known in Rome as in England that there were no patriarchs 
in this country then: once indeed the patriarch of Jerusalem 
was bishop of Durham. 

Now, if the judges of Latimer and Ridley knew they were 
not bishops, it would have been unreasonable to expect them 
to degrade, in the way of fact, those men from the episcopal 
rank, but not unreasonable to give power, in the sentence, to 
the execution of the decree, in order to cover all possible 
contingencies. 

But, say the Anglicans, Latimer and Ridley were ordained 
according to the Roman rite, and therefore bishops as much as 
their judges ; the non-recognition of their episcopate must be 
attributed therefore to the prejudice of the judges, who would 
not admit that orders could be validly conferred in schism. 
That is the Anglican view, and from that they go further, and 
say that the schism is the only bar to the recognition of the 
orders which are derived from Barlow and Scory. 

Latimer was consecrated, doubtless, according to the 
Catholic rite, and was a bishop. But Latimer never applied 
for, and never received, confirmation from the Pope. Cranmer 
had been confirmed, and he was degraded from the episcopal 
dignity, while Latimer, as we believe, was not so degraded. 
We venture to suggest an explanation, and let our readers 
take it for what it is worth. 

Degradation does not touch the character conferred in ordi- 
nation, for a degraded priest, by the confession of all, is still a 
priest, and if restored to his place, needs no ordination. His 
degradation deprived him not of the character of priesthood, 
but of his rank and dignity among his brethren; bringing him 
down in foro externo to the level of the lay people. Now, 
Latimer, though in the orders of a bishop, that is, a priest 
consecrated to the higher functions, never was acknowledged 
as a bishop in the Church. The Sovereign Pontiff had not 
confirmed him, and he was not the bishop of Worcester at any 
time, but always the “ pretensed bishop.” He had no rank 
in the hierarchy except as a priest, and was not a bishop in 
dignity. He could not be degraded from the episcopate, for 
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he never was a bishop vested with jurisdiction; he was a sham 
bishop, an impostor, and we do not see how he could be 
degraded from a dignity he never possessed. 

Anastasius, the bishop of Thessalonica, was Papal Vicar also, 
and to him wrote S. Leo the Great, that he, the Pope, would 
not recognize the rank of any bishop whom the metropolitan 
might ordain unknown to Anastasius in his vicariate. There 
was no question about the validity of the ordination ; but that 
of the rank of the priest ordained. The words of the Pope are: 
Quisquis vero a Metropolitanis Episcopis contra nostram pre- 
ceptionem preter tuam notitiam fuerit ordinatus, nullam sibi 
apud Nos statis sui esse noverit firmitatem. It is the sixth 
letter in the edition of the Ballerini. The Pope does not deny 
the orders, he admits them ; nevertheless he says he will not 
allow to the persons so ordained their state or dignity,—statis 
sui. They would be intruders into the episcopal order, and 
therefore thieves and robbers. 

Again, Photius the schismatic, who took possession illegally 
of the see of Constantinople, was treated as a layman. His 
ordination took place after he was wrongfully made patriarch ; 
his patriarchal rank being assumed by him in defiance of the 
Holy See. In the fourth Council of Constantinople the Papal 
Legates and the assembled Fathers dealt with him as if he 
were still a layman, though his orders were valid, and after- 
wards the Holy See acknowledged him as patriarch without 
ordination. 

Photius and Latimer have this in common: they took 
possession of sees that were not vacant; and were therefore 
“pretensed bishops”; that is to say, they were not bishops 
with jurisdiction, but only bishops ordine. And as degrada- 
tion does not touch the character but only the rank, there 
was no possibility of degrading Latimer from the episcopal 
dignity, because he had never been in possession of it. 

We therefore venture—subject to correction—to say that the 
Anglicans must find some other reason than this; for the 
degradation of Latimer and Ridley has nothing to do with the 
validity or invalidity of Anglican ordinations. 

There is another difficulty of which Mr. Estcourt speaks 
(p. 185): the recognition of men as ministers in the establish- 
ment who were ordained by no bishop whatever. It is quite 
conceivable that some of these men became bishops without 
being priests; and it is well known that king James I. made 
three Scotch presbyterian preachers bishops in Scotland, and 
that Bancroft and Andrewes undertook to consecrate them, 
though they were not priests, and made them as good bishops 
as they were themselves. 
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This succession of bishops which king James set up came 
to an end; but his grandson, Charles II., made bishops again 
in 1661, and Gilbert Sheldon consecrated them. These 
persons are not called priests, but “ ministers and preachers 
of the Word ” ; and they could not have been priests, for they 
were ministers ordained by the presbyterians. When they 
came to London, they had, however, to submit to the requisitions 
of the Anglicans, who by this time had become more exact, 
and to renounce their presbyterian ordination, then to accept 
the diaconate and the priesthood, and after that to be made 
bishops. From this time forth the Anglican ordinations were 
more carefully watched and the irregularities of the former 
ordinations probably put an end to, and never revived till we 
come to the famous “ Jerusalem biskopric,”’ which was invented 
about forty years ago. 

Then we must remember that the old Catholic tradition is 
that ministers of the establishment were often laymen ; and 
that even during the time when, priests having made 
shipwreck about the faith, were yet in the land. When 
the old priests died out, or, repenting of their enormous sin, 
returned to the Church, the Anglican ministers were laymen 
simply, and as laymen have they been always dealt with. 
They are not doubtful priests, for there is no doubt en- 
tertained on the matter; they are as much laymen as 
lawyers or physicians, or the members of any other secular 
calling. 

Perhaps we ought not to leave the Nag’s Head unmentioned. 
Mr. Estcourt discards the story, and that is perhaps the 
shortest way. But as we are reviewing his book, not writing 
controversy, there is no reason why we should not say a word 
or two. The story comes from Mr. Neale, Hebrew Lecturer 
in Oxford, but unfortunately not directly from him. The first 
account in writing comes from Holywood, who changed the 
English form of his name, according to the custom, into 
Sacrobosco, and there is nothing improbable in it. According 
to Holywood, the schismatical and heretical personages who 
were to make, and be made, bishops met at the Nag’s Head 
in Cheapside, and among them perhaps was the Bishop of 
Llandaff. But this bishop became alarmed, and withdrew, 
either then or before, for the story is obscurely told, from the 
ungodly assemblage. Now the words of Holywood here are 
these :—“ Hic furere candidati, Landavensem contemnere, 
nova queerere consilia. Quid plura? Scorgeus monachus... 
ceteris, ex ceteris quidam Scorzeo manus imponunt.”’* 





* We copy this from a Protestant, Kiorning, for we have not a copy of 
Holywood to refer to, 
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According to the first and earliest account we have, 
then, the bishops of Elizabeth met at the Nag’s Head, 
Llandaff withdrew, the faction remaining behind became 
thereupon angry and sought new counsels. “ Quid plura?” 
says Holywood, “why should I go on with the details; 
Scory laid hands,” &c. But Holywood does not say that he 
laid hands there and then in the tavern, that is an interpreta- 
tion given to his words which they may or may not bear. He 
speaks of anger, and insults offered to Llandaff, and then pro- 
bably, when they had cooled, they began to cast about for other 
means of compassing their ends. Holywood’s narrative is quite 
consistent with the notion that some space of time may have 
intervened between the withdrawing of Llandaff from the 
heretics and the imposition of hands by Scory. But it may 
be asked what brought these men to the Nag’s Head. The 
answer, we believe, is this, that it was customary then, and 
was so much later, for the persons engaged in the ceremony 
of confirmation in Bow Church to dine at the Nag’s Head. 
Holywood has not said that Llandaff went so far as the Nag’s 
Head. He probably did not take any part at all in the affair 
of the pretended confirmation which was to take place in Bow 
Church. It was his absence from the party that assembled 
at the Nag’s Head that threw Barlow and Scory into a rage, 
compelled them to seek other counsels, and finally resolve that 
Barlow himself should be the consecrator in Lambeth. 

But there was an attempt made to confirm Parker in Sep- 
tember, 1559 ; for a commission for that purpose was issued, 
and we know it was never executed. It may be that it was 
then that the absence of Llandaff caused the disturbance in 
the hotel; if so, we have some explanation of the further 
“counsel,” for Mr. Estcourt (p. 85) tells us that Cecil and 
Parker were taking counsel at the end of September, and 
therefore at a time subsequent to the date of the first com- 
mission. It is true that Llandaff’s name was inserted in the 
second commission also; but that may easily be explained, 
either by the want of perfect integrity in that bishop, or a 
desire on the part of the government to save appearances by 
making use of the name of one bishop at least who, whatever 
may have been his principles, was undoubtedly a bishop in the 
opinion of all. 

Certainly the story as tuld by Holywood, who, it must be 
remembered, did not receive it from Neale, who was present 
at the Nag’s Head, is perfectly consistent with facts alleged by 
Anglicans. It is not likely that they will deny the custom of 
dining at the Nag’s Head, and Holywood does not say that 
Scory laid his hands on his friends in the tavern. 
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It may be difficult, if not impdgsible, to find out the whole 
truth of the Nag’s Head story atgthis day; but the story has 
been believed, is believed still, and there must have been some 
grounds for it, adequate or inadequate. It can hardly have 
been sheer invention, and there we leave it for the present. 

We should like to speak of other portions of Mr. Estcourt’s 
admirable book, especially of the documents, which he has 
printed by way of appendix, many of them never published 
before, and some of them published correctly for the first time. 
He has shown by most conclusive proofs that the Anglican 
ordinations have in no instance been recognized; that the 
practice of the Church has been uniform and constant from 
the days of Cardinal Pole, under whose archiepiscopate the 
question was first discussed: it could not have been discussed 
before. From that day to this the Anglican ordinations have 
been regarded as nullities, conveying no spiritual power what- 
ever, and leaving the recipients as much laymen as ever they 
were in their lives. 

How can the Church recognize these men in their orders ? 
They have none, and when, by the grace of God, they return 
to the faith unto which they were in their ignorance baptized, 
if baptized they are, they are always received, and always have 
been received, as laymen. The judgment of all Catholics is 
against them; and yet some of them cry out that they are 
rejected through prejudice, or some reason quite inadequate 
for so serious an end. 

Let us suppose that the Anglican preachers are priests, and 
their prelates bishops. It follows, then, that they are guilty 
of enormous sins: they profane the sacraments and commit 
sacrilege of the most horrible nature; those that are married 
are living an openly immoral life, for, being priests, their 
marriage is not only unlawful, but also entirely null; the sins 
which an Anglican parson commits, supposing him to be a 
priest, are innumerable, but from which he would be free, and 
undoubtedly is frec, as a layman. But there are Anglicans 
who hear confessions which even as priests they cannot law- 
fully do: by pretending to give absolutions to penitents, they 
are guilty of most grave offences against God and their neigh- 
bour. They say that they administer the sacrament of penance, 
thereby hearing in confession the story of many people’s lives, 
and send their penitents away, after pretending to absolve them, 
in the persuasion—so far as they are concerned—that they have 
given them a valid absolution and release from the eternal 
penalties due for the sins confessed. Whether they are priests 
or not, they have done nothing of the kind. They know they 
have not, or ought to know it; if they know it, they have 
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been “ killing souls which should not die”’; and if they do not 
know it, they have condemned themselves, for they cannot be 
excused, seeing that they have taken that office upon them- 
selves, and are therefore bound to know what they are doing. 
Nobody has authorized them; they have of their own will 
chosen to do that for which they have no justification; and it 
has never been heard of before that priests could absolve 
anybody anywhere, or do so without the license of their 
bishops. If the Anglican bishops were true bishops in the 
eyes of their priests who commit these outrages, they would 
ask for their sanction when they move about from one of their 
dioceses to another; but they do not ask for it, and it is 
perfectly notorious that these horrible profanations take place 
in spite of, and in defiance of, Anglican bishops, who would 
gladly stop the practice if they could. They cannot, and 
their priests laugh in their faces, and make a mock of them 
for the pleasure of their penitents. On the supposition that 
these men are really priests, and their bishops validly con- 
secrated, the validity of their ordination for which they contend 
does but increase their guilt, and their sacrilegious handling of 
holy things is in them, and made by them, a greater profana- 
tion. It is simply incredible that these men can be priests ; 
they do not believe themselves that they are. They may in real 
truth have some notions of priesthood, vague at best and cer- 
tainly erroneous; but they do not know what the Christian 
priesthood is, and we are glad to believe that they are not 
priests for their own sakes. 

If their bishops were really bishops, they would be none the 
better for it, for their bishops would be without jurisdiction, 
and therefore all their episcopal and priestly acts sinful 
always, and sometimes null; for they are outside the Church, 
and have no authority whatever over any human soul. 

Anglicans are ready enough to disown the ancient sects, 
though they were numerous, and sometimes spread over whole 
countries, and think at the same time that they are something 
different from Nestorians, Monophysites, Arians, and others ; 
but they differ from them in nothing but in the absence of holy 
orders. The ancient heresies generally went out of the Church 
with a bishop or archbishop or patriarch at their head, an army 
of Satan furnished with weapons forged in the arsenals of the 
Church. But not so the heretics that spring from Wicliffe and 
Luther. Wicliffe’s followers hid themselves, as the Jansenists 
did, within the pavilions of the Church, and would not make a 
visible sect. Not so with the followers of the drunken friar ; 
they had no shame, but they went out alone, and could not 
carry with them any supernatural powers. When the rebel 
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priests died out, the protestants, as they called themselves, 
were laymen, and they are laymen to this day. 

Some Anglicans wish to be recognized as priests, and cry 
out for something else which they call “ corporate reunion.” 
In other words, they want to be Anglicans and priests at the 
same time; they wish the Holy See to call them children, and 
they do not want to be anything but rebels. They are to be 
regarded as Catholics by us, and they are to retain all their 
heresies, and all the privileges which heresy has given them. 
Now Canon Estcourt has done these men a great service, 
if they would but recognize it. He has shown them that there 
is no such thing possible as a “ corporate reunion.” Every 
man and woman who would be reconciled to God must come 
by himself and by herself. There must be the submission of 
every single will separately. Cardinal Pole did not receive the 
nation back in the mass, but he received those that returned 
each by himself. Each bishop, each priest had to make his 
confession and be absolved. So also was it with the laity, 
that is, with those who had been guilty of schism. What 
Cardinal Pole did then has been done ever since; there has 
been no change in the practice of the Church. Even if the 
learned canon had done nothing more than bring out this 
truth, he has done a very great and most important service, 
and we hope that what he has written so temperately and so 
clearly may have some effect, and spare us some of the silly 
sayings about reunion and recognition. But we should much 
desire fruit of another kind: we should like people to consider 
what they are saying, and what they are doing. Anglicans 
are ready enough to admit that the communities outside the 
Church are in error, but they think their own position defen- 
sible. Now, why should it be? There is only one Church, 
one faith, and one Shepherd over the fold of God. The question 
for every one is, Am I in the one fold of the one Shepherd ? 
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PARISH SQUABBLE, conversant mainly with the es- 

tablishment of a convent of nuns in the village of Callan, 
near Kilkenny, threatens in its results not only to upset the 
national system of education—the one successful institution which 
England is proud of having founded in Ireland, but to dislocate 
the relations between the Catholic Church in these countries 
and thé State. It is the old story of history—great events spring- 
ing from despicable occasions acting on deep-seated causes. We 
purpose, in as brief space as we can, to review the case of the Rev. 
Mr. O’Keeffe, detailing the facts simply, and stating the legal con- 
troversies which as yet await their final decision. The branch of 
the question which affects the National Board is a very distinct 
one, and must be dealt with hereafter separately. 

The Rev. Robert O’Keeffe, a priest of the diocese of Ossory, after 
having been for some years parish priest of the parish of Rath- 
downey, was, in the beginning of the year 1863, promoted by the 
late Dr. Walsh, bishop of Ossory, to the better benefice of Callan, 
of which place Mr. O’Keeffe is a native. The Bishop’s letter to 
him on his promotion says that he was entitled to Callan, and 
would do most good there ; so that on the Bishop’s part at least 
there could at that time have been no feelings of a character other- 
wise than friendly towards Mr. O’Keeffe. We say so because it 
appears from the subsequent disclosures that at an early period 
Mr. O’Keeffe had been chaplain to a convent of nnns in Kilkenny, 
and had been removed from that office by the Bishop. If there 
lurked in Mr. O’Keeffe’s mind any secret grudge on this account 
against the Bishop, which was the germ of the hostility that ensued, 
yet at least on the Bishop’s part there could have been none, or he 
would not have promoted and commended him. Mr. O'Keeffe 
(judging him solely from his public proceedings, and we have no 
other means of judging) is a man of fair abilities, of activity 
beyond the common, and of a self-esteem which we leave our readers 
to gauge from his own acts and words. 

In the year 1869 he conceived the idea of establishing in his 
parish a community of nuns from Béziers, in France, many of 
whom it appears were Irishwomen of the diocese of Ossory. 
Primé facie the design was good and the object desirable. Whether 
in reality it were so or not depended upon the circumstances of the 


case. Of those circumstances the Bishop of the diocese - by the 
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discipline of the Church and the nature of the case the sole compe- 
tent judge. It would be preposterous to conceive that a parish 
priest should have the right to do an act so vitally affecting the 
state of religion in the whole diocese as the erection of a convent 
without the consent of the Bishop. In truth, Mr. O’Keeffe makes 
no such case. He says he had the Bishop’s verbal consent. He 
certainly acted as if he had. He took a house for the reception of 
the nuns (Callan Lodge), got money from them to the amount of £500 
or £600 for repairs of the house, which he expended for that purpose. 
He obtained for them from Propaganda the concession of a private 
oratory with a privileged altar. Having proceeded so far, he found 
he could proceed no farther without a formal letter from Dr. 
Walsh to the bishop of the diocese in which Béziers lies, 
giving official sanction to the translation of the nuns. For 
this official letter he wrote to Dr. Walsh. ‘The latter was 
of very advanced years and infirm health, and instead of 
giving an answer in writing to Mr. O’Keeffe’s demand, 
he took the occasion of a conference of the clergy being 
held shortly afterwards in Kilkenny to speak to him on that and 
other subjects affecting Mr. O’Keeffe. When the conference was 
over, he desired Mr, O’Keeffe and his curates to remain, and after 
having spoken to Mr. O’Keeffe of complaints made against him of 
giving too little time to preaching and too much to secular affairs, 
and that he had in fact turned shopkeeper and schoolmaster, the 
Bishop proceeded to say that he never sanctioned, and did not 
mean to sanction, the coming of the nuns to Callan. Mr. O’Keeffe, 
in terms and with a demeanour which, upon his own showing, were 
disrespectful and unseemly to his aged bishop, insisted upon 
having an answer from him about the nuns in writing, and upon 
the latter reminding him that he was his bishop, said that if he were 
fifty times his bishop he should have an answer from him in writing. 
Upon this the Bishop answered with great warmth that he, Mr. 
O’Keeffe, was the last man in the diocese to whom he would 
commit the charge of nuns; that twenty years previously he had 
removed him from his position of chaplain to a convent, and that 
an accusation against his morals had been brought since his ap- 
pointment to Callan. Mr. O’Keeffe retired, wrote to the Bishop, 
calling on him peremptorily either to prove or withdraw his 
slanders, and followed up this letter by an action against the 
Bishop for defamation, the first of a long series of actions at law in 
respect of ecclesiastical matters in which Mr. O’Keeffe has figured 
as plaintiff, and of which the now famous lawsuit against the 
Cardinal Archbishop is up to the present the crowning point. 

The interview between Mr. O’Keeffe and the Bishop took place 
in May, 1869, and the action was about to come on for trial in 
the sittings after ‘l'rinity term of that year, when it was compromised 
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by the efforts of the lawyers on either side. The action itself, and 
the compromise to which it led, present some features of importance, 
which were fully elicited in the late trial. 

The Bishop’s observation as to his having removed Mr. O'Keeffe 
from the charge of a convent twenty years before, conveyed no 
imputation as to Mr. O’Keeffe’s moral character. So Mr. O’Keeffe 
swore distinctly and positively, yet in the summons and plaint of 
1869 the colour given to the statement about the removal 
from the chaplaincy was that the Bishop by those words 
accused Mr. O’Keeffe of being guilty of “ incontinence,” a 
horrible charge against Mr. O’Keeffe if it had been made, 
but which Mr. O’Keeffe now distinctly swears was not made. 
In any view the trial would have been a grievous scandal, 
and we can only applaud the prudence and good feeling of the 
lawyers, Catholic and Protestant, who thought that on any 
terms it should be put a stop to. Now the terms arranged were 
these :—Mr. O’Keeffe complained, and with fair show of reason, 
that he had, in the belief of the Bishop’s concurrence, got the 
nuns to advance £500 for the repairs of Callan Lodge, and that if 
they were not to be brought there he would be bound in justice to 
repay them the money. Accordingly it was arranged that the 
Bishop should pay this £500 to Mr. O’Keeffe, that he should pay 
him £50 besides for his costs of the action; that Callan Lodge 
should be handed over to the Bishop and all proceedings in the 
action stayed. This was done, the money paid, the Lodge handed 
over to the Bishop, and but one thing remained, namely, that the 
£500 should be handed back by Mr. O’Keeffe to the nuns. This 
was never done. ‘I'he fact was elicited for the first time at Mr. 
O’Keeffe’s cross-examination, and the explanation he gave was 
that “‘ the appropriation” of £500 for payment of the nuns was 
‘but a face’ put upon the matter, a false or ‘‘ fictitious face,” 
and that he, Mr. O’Keeffe, was at liberty to keep it for himself if 
he chose. Now this was in absolute contradiction with Mr. 
O’Keeffe’s own direct testimony, in absolute contradiction also with 
his own letters to the Bishop, in which he spoke of the sacrifice he 
had made in entering into the compromise, the affair being very 
much the reverse of a sacrifice, unless the £500 were given back 
to the nuns. In this manner ended the first act of the drama. 
Very shortly afterwards, viz. in the month of July, 1869, it 
happened that Cardinal Cullen was giving a retreat in Maynooth, 
and, in his observations to the clergy, took occasion to speak of 
the scandal of a priest dragging his bishop before a lay tribunal 
about a matter ecclesiastical. ‘lhe Cardinal mentioned no name, 
nor did he know anything of Mr. O’Keeffe’s affair beyond what he 
had seen in the newspapers. Mr. O’Keeffe, having been erro- 
neously informed that the observations in question had been made 
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at Maynooth by Dr. Lynch, the Bishop of Carlow, wrote a letter 
to that prelate, which naturally elicited a denial of the fact, and 
Mr. O’Keeffe then wrote to the Cardinal, inclosing a copy of his 
letter to Dr. Lynch. That letter is a remarkable one in many: 
respects : it contains the following passage :— 

In point of fact, my lord, it is wntrue that I brought the Bishop into 
a secular court. I threatened to do it, but J knew well that if the Bishop 
refused me the satisfaction, I am bound in justice and honour to demand, 
he would be made to grant it by any respectable lawyer whom he might 
employ to defend the action. The event occurred just as I foresaw it 
should. The case has been settled outside the court, and I have been given 
by the Bishop more than I demanded from the Bishop himself. 


It is curious that in this letter Mr. O’Keeffe does not assert his 
right as a priest to bring an action at law against his bishop ; on 
the contrary, he shelters himself under a denial of the fact and 
under the signally disingenuous plea that he relied on forcing the 
Bishop into a compromise, a result which he had certainly done 
_ _ to secure by the odious accusation put on the face of his 
pleading. 

In consequence of Mr. O’Keeffe’s letter to the Cardinal, a cor- 
respondence of some length ensued between them, in the course of 
which the Cardinal endeavoured by every means in his power to 
win over Mr. O’Keeffe to an attitude of submission to his bishop. 
He ultimately prevailed, although Mr. O’Keeffe manifested in the 
very beginning of the correspondence an inveterate dislike to Dr. 
Walsh, accusing him of having calumniated the memory of his 
predecessor, Dr. Kinsella, of simony, of breach of the seal of con- 
fession, and of trafficking in the sacraments. These accusations 
were renewed at a later stage and in a more odious form. They 
were all shown to be based on grounds so shadowy and unreal, that 
only to the eyes of hatred could they for a moment have seemed 
substantial. 

However, the Cardinal persevered in his good work, and was 
ultimately successful. Mr. O’Keeffe evidently desired to stand well 
with him, and he hoped through his intervention to accomplish the 
purpose which he had never in reality relinquished, that of obtaining 
the introduction of the Béziers nuns into Callan. But in the course 
of the correspondence, and before Mr. O’Keeffe had fully yielded, a 
circumstance occurred in Callan which we cannot omit, as it was 
afterwards made to assume most inordinate dimensions, and because 
in fact it forms the main if not the sole basis upon which Mr. 
O’Keeffe has been persistently represented as a man who had been 
subjected to intolerable outrage and injury. 

_in July, 1869, Mr. O’Keeffe had a mission of the Oblate Fathers 
in Callan, and of the money proceeds of the mission some small 
balance remained in his hands. About the same time a question 
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was raised as to the further keeping up of one of the National schools 
in Callan. Christian Brothers’ schools had been established there 
some time previously, and the attendance upon the male National 
school of Callan had fallen almost to nothing. Mr. O’Keeffe then 
conceived the project of making the National school a school for a 
higher kind of education. He accordingly named it the Callan 
Academy, and, with a curious mixture of educational zeal and 
fantastic vanity, eminently characteristic of the man, he made or 
sought to make French the normal language of the school, until the 
National school inspector interfered, and had the English language 
reinstated. However, it was, as we said, a question between Mr. 
O’Keeffe and the Bishop whether the National school should be at all 
retained after the introduction of the Christian Brothers. 

On the 8th of August, 1869, Mr. O’Keeffe told one of his curates, 
the Rev. Mr. Walsh, who said ‘last Mass at the parish church of 
Callan, that he, Mr. O’Keeffe, wished to speak to the people after 
Mass. Accordingly, Mr. Walsh having finished his Mass, went 
into the sacristy to disrobe and go to his breakfast, but being 
arrested by what Mr. O’Keeffe was saying, he stayed and listened to 
it from the sacristy. This very natural act was subsequently 
denounced by Mr. O’Keeffe and his counsel as ‘‘ skulking and spy- 
ing.” It is surely in the last degree ludicrous to apply these terms 
to the overhearing of remarks which were made in a public church 
to the entire congregation, and which Mr. Walsh had a perfect 
right to listen to if he pleased. If the discourse had been an 
ordinary piece of pastoral exhortation, Mr. Walsh would probably 
have walked home to his breakfast ; but finding that it was some- 
what out of the common, and hearing the name of his bishop men- 
tioned, he was naturally curious to hear what was said, and he 
listened from the sacristy. 

The substance of Mr. O’Keeffe’s discourse was to the following 
effect. First, that the Bishop had approved of his keeping on the 
male National school at Callan. Secondly, that the Bishop had 
directed him to apply the proceeds of the mission towards the repair 
of the offices belonging to the parish priest’s residence, which were 
out of repair, Mr. O’Keeffe, it would appear, was in error upon 
both these points. The Bishop had, in fact, pointed out to him the 
want of repair in the glebe edifices, but had not directed him to use 
the funds of the mission or other parish funds ; and he had not 
given his sanction to the continuance of the school; so, on Mr. 
O’Keeffe’s observations being reported to him by Mr. Walsh and Mr. 
Neary, Mr. O’Keeffe’s curates, he authorized them to contradict the 
parish priest on both points. They did so on the morning of the 
15th of August, while Mr. ’Keeffe was away at a country chapel. 

Now we have no hesitation in saying that in this matter the 
Bishop acted wrongly. As he desired his own authority to be 
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respected, he should have respected the authority of the Parish 
Priest ; and, however much he may have been annoyed at being, 
as he conceived, misrepresented by Mr. O’Keeffe, he should certainly 
have set the matter right in some other way than by giving him 
a public contradiction through the mouths of his own subordinates. 
By what reason he was influenced we cannot now find. He is 
dead, and was then very old and infirm, and it is known that his 
mental health failed for some time before his death. But what is 
curious is that this public contradiction by his own curates, which 
latterly has been dwelt on as such a ne plus ultra of outrage as to 
justify all Mr. O’Keeffe’s acts and sayings, was at the time really 
made very little of by him. It is true he complained of it to the 
Bishop, demanding, in his usual peremptory fashion, the recall of 
both the curates, but the incident had no sensible effect upon his 
reception of the exhortations to submission which the Cardinal was 
then strenuously making. These were, as we said, ultimately suc- 
cessful. Mr. O’Keeffe agreed to makea retreat with the Jesuits at 
Milltown Park, and to make a full and unconditional submission 
to his bishop ; accordingly on the Ist of September he wrote the 
following letter to the Bishop :— 
Callan, September 1, 1869. 

My Lorp Bisnor,—An eminent ecclesiastic, for whose opinion I enter- 
tain the highest respect, thinks that it would be proper for me, under ex- 
isting circumstances, to make to your Lordship a formal profession of my 
submission to you as my Bishop. I accordingly hereby express my inten- 
tion and desire to exhibit to your Lordship on all occasions the reverence 
and obedience which I owe you by the promises of my ordination. I 
regret exceedingly the annoyance which a late proceeding of mine has 
caused your Lordship. I desire to make the fullest and most ample 
apology for having commenced this proceeding, and to express my deter- 
mination in future to abide by anything you may decide in the discharge 
of your duty wherein I may be concerned. Your Lordship is free to 
make what use you please of this profession of my respect for your 
authority. With the kind permissioa of Cardinal Cullen, I shall make a 
spiritual retreat in Dublin next week, and seek absolution from any cen- 
sures or irregularities that I may have incurred in consequence of the 
proceeding referred to. I beg also from your Lordship any jurisdiction 
which you may think I require in this matter, and I withdraw any de- 
mand I have made upon you for removal of curates or anything else. 

Your Lordship’s most faithful servant, 

R. O’Keerre. 


The words “or anything else ” alluded, as Mr. O’ Keeffe admitted 
on the trial, to the introduction of the nuns. Mr. O’Keeffe went 
further even than making the submission. Upon Dr. Walsh 
desiring that it should be read to the people by one of the curates, 
Mr. O’Keeffe volunteered to read it himself, and did so. The sub- 
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mission and the reading of the submission were apparently sincere, 
and, so taken, would have been highly creditable to Mr. O'Keeffe, 
reminding us, on a small scale, as one of the Cardinal’s counsel said, 
of Fenelon’s great act of humility. But it was all done for a 
purpose, as Mr. O’Keeffe now asserts. He inferred, he said, from 
an expression in one of the Cardinal’s letters, that his submission 
was to be followed by his success in his pet project of bringing the 
Béziers nuns to Callan. The Cardinal had said that Mr. O’Keeffe’s 
act of humility would serve to bring things to a ‘“‘ happy issue,” and 
this very natural phrase used by the Cardinal in his endeavour to 
reconcile priest and bishop, is now insisted on by Mr. O’Keeffe as 
having held out to him that if once he submitted he was, as a conse- 
quence, to have his own way ; so he swears that he was entrapped 
into the submission. For this there is not the colour of justification. 
The Cardinal acted throughout in simplicity of heart, and with the 
guileless purpose of making peace. Mr. O’Keeffe, on the contrary, 
in performing an apparent act of humility and religion, had, as he 
noW says, an arriére pensée in his mind. Certain it is that no 
sooner had the submission been made than he commenced to ply 
the Cardinal with renewed applications on the subject of the nuns. 
To these demands the Cardinal replied, exhorting him to be guided 
by the Bishop in that, as in all other things, and their correspon- 
dence was at this stage when the Cardinal left Ireland to attend 
the Vatican Council, and all communication between him and Mr. 
O’ Keeffe ceased for a time. 

Still was Mr. O’Keeffe inflexibly bent on carrying out his project, 
and in the month of December, 1869, he took two steps to effect 
its attainment,—one was, to write to Cardinal Barnabo (December 
10th, 1869) to request leave to come to Rome and personally to 
lay his case about the nuns before the Holy See, mentioning in 
the same letter that he had two curates to whom the parish could 
be very well intrusted in his absence. ‘I'he other was to institute a 
fresh action against the Bishop—an action of slander grounded on 
the Bishop having authorized the curates in the month of August 
previous to contradict what he had stated from the altar. The 
bringing of this new action is at first scarcely comprehensible. 
The fact on which it was based was not only four months old, but 
it had been in the most express and explicit terms condoned and 
waived. Mr. O’Keeffe had reconciled himself with the Bishop, 
withdrawing every demand upon him either for change of curates 
or for the introduction of the nuns, and, since that complete con- 
donation, nothing whatever had occurred on the part of the Bishop 
or the curates to give him offence. he only intelligible explana- 
tion of the renewal of the war is that Mr. O’Keeffe having succeeded 
once before in driving the Bishop into a compromise, thought that 
he might be able again to extract what terms he pleased. 
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This course, however, turned out to be, on his part, very short- 
sighted, for it totally defeated his design of being permitted to go 
to Rome. Cardinal Cullen was then in Rome, and some time after 
the arrival of Mr. O’Keeffe’s letter to Cardinal Barnabo, the secre- 
tary of the latter spoke to Cardinal Cullen on the subject, desiring 
to know who Mr. O’Keeffe was. Cardinal Cullen apprized him 
of the former action against the Bishop, of Mr. O’Keeffe’s apology 
and submission, and then of his having brought the new action. 
Accordingly leave to come to Rome was refused, with a sharp 
a from Cardinal Barnabo for his behaviour towards his 

ishop. 

The state of warfare thus re-commenced by Mr. O’Keeffe con- 
tinued down to the month of June, 1870, when the action came 
on for trial before Mr. Justice O’Brien in the sittings after Trinity 
term. Mr. O’Keeffe was nonsuited, the meaning of the words 
proved to have been used by the Bishop in authorizing the state- 
ment of the curates being substantially different from the meaning 
of the words alleged in the writ. This nonsuit was never set 
aside ; but Mr. O’Keeffe immediately brought a fresh action 
against Mr. Walsh, one of his curates, for the same cause ; that 
is, for having, on the 15th August, 1869, said that what he (Mr. 
O’Keeffe) had, on the preceding 8th of August, spoken from the 
altar about the Bishop’s statement to him, was untrue. In this 
action, which was tried before Chief Justice Whiteside, he suc- 
ceeded, and received £100 damages. 

The matter was now beginning to assume the aspect of a serious 
ecclesiastical scandal. That a priest should bring an action against 
a brother priest, and @ fortiori against his own bishop, before a lay 
tribunal for a matter purely ecclesiastical, is unquestionably a grave 
offence against the canon law. That it is so was established on the 
late trial by a body of evidence as conclusive as ever was adduced 
in proof of a foreign law, and, in truth, no canonist doubts it. It 
was attempted, on the part of Mr. O’Keeffe, to make it appear that 
this rule of the Church depended on the express provisions of the 
bull én Cand Domini to which Cardinal Cullen had referred in one 
of his early letters to Mr. O’Keeffe. ‘This reference to the famous 
bull evoked, as might have been expected, a mass of the usual 
nonsense, such as the late R. J. McGhee was wont to dose the 
British public withal. The leading counsel for Mr. O’Keeffe on 
the late trial read aloud all the damnatory clauses of the bull for 
the jury, upon whom, it must be confessed, they seemed to produce 
marvelously little effect, and Chief Justice Whiteside afterwards 
plied the same handle with unremitting vigour. But, in truth, it 
was established with surpassing clearness that by a constant and 
unshaken tradition of the Church, dating from the earliest period, 
it was held to be a most serious ecclesiastical offence for one cleric 
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to bring another before a lay tribunal for anything arising out of 
or connected with the priestly office. In this (which is but a 
following out of the Apostolic precept) the rules of the Catholic 
Church are not a whit more stringent than the rules of other 
religious bodies—the Quakers, for ‘example, the Methodists, and 
the Free Church of Scotland. As Mr. O’Keeffe, therefore, per- 
severed in his course of litigation, which was becoming a scandal 
not only to the diocese of Ossory, ‘put to the whole Irish Church, it 
was resolved to visit him with ecclesiastical censure. Accordingly, 
on the 11th October, 1870, while the action against the Rev. Mr. 
Walsh was pending, but before it had been tried, Dr. McDonald, 
the Vicar-General, sent Mr. O’Keeffe the following letter :— 


St. Kyran’s College, Kilkenny, October, 1870. 
Dear S1r,—In punishment for the action at law taken by you against 
the Right Rev. E. Walsh, R. C. Bishop of Ossory, and tried before the 
Hon. James O’Brien, Second Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland, on the 5th and 6th days of July last, I, vested with the requisite 
powers, do hereby suspend you from your “ office,” from all its functions, 

from all administration in things spiritual. 
Your humble servant, 
M‘Donatp, V.G., Diocese of Ossory. 


To which Mr. O’Keeffe having replied contumaciously, as was his 
wont, Dr. McDonald repeated the sentence of suspension on the 
13th of October. Mr. O’Keeffe again replied, and in the following 
terms :— 

Callan, October 15th, 1870. 

Very Rev. Sir,—I have been again handed a letter of yours, dated 
the 13th inst., in which you repeat your insolent assumption of power to 
inflict punishment on me for having exercised my just and legal right to 
resort to a court of justice, in order to protect my character from a vile 
slander. With God’s grace, I shall perform my duties towards my people 
in the blameless manner in which I have hitherto discharged them ; and 
treat any invasion of my civil or ecclesiastical rights with the moral or 
physical resistance which may be necessary to repel aggression, “‘juxta 
moderamen inculpate tutele.” 

In a correspondence with Cardinal Cullen and Dr. Lynch, of Carlow, 
last year, I informed these ecclesiastics of the infamous life of traffic in 
sacraments and dispensations which Dr. Walsh has led for the last forty 
years, and of his wicked slanders on the memory of his predecessor. If 
you or anybody else should assail me publicly on his behalf, these letters 
will be printed and given to the public. I would recommend you to read 
them before you do any act which may render their publication necessary. 
You may hear with regret, when too late, a dying man exclaim—“ Save 
me from my friends.” Your obedient servant, 

R. O’Keerre. 


The shocking charges against Dr. Walsh contained in the above 
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letter were proved on the late trial to have been so completely base- 
less as to raise almost a doubt of the mental sanity of the man who 
could make them. In fact, the only grounds on which Mr. 
O’Keeffe could justify accusations so horrible were just these two : 
First, that he, Mr. O’Keeffe, had for a time been the Bishop’s 
vicar, and that, during that time, he had instructions from the 
Bishop to require a fee of a pound fora license to dispense with the 
publication of banns in cases of marriage. ‘This accusation is 
absolutely ludicrous. In what church was it ever considered 
simoniacal or wrong in any way to take fees for marriage licenses ? 
Why, as one of the counsel observed, in the late established Church 
of Ireland, in its richest and palmiest days, fees for marriage licenses 
were a recognized and enforced charge. T'hose who did not choose 
to pay the fee had to be married, not by special license, but by 
publication of banns. With an unendowed church the case is 
beyond comparison stronger. It is simply portion of what is 
termed in the French church the casuel of the Bishop. There is 
no need to resort to the argumentum ad hominem, irresistible as it 
is against Mr, O’Keeffe. He had been the man who, as vicar, 
required and exacted this fee, never, as he admitted, making a 
syllable of remonstrance or objection, and then, after the lapse of 
years, writes of it as an infamous traffic in sacraments. The second 
ground is exactly similar; namely, that Dr. Walsh, before he 
became bishop, and while he was a parish priest, had required fees 
to be paid for baptisms. Mr. O’Keeffe’s language shows simply the 
feelings towards his bishop which were fermenting within him. 

Finding that the previous suspension was defied and disregarded, 
Dr. McDonald resolved to proceed against Mr. O'Keeffe by a regular 
canonical process, and on the 16th of November, 1870, he served 
him with an ecclesiastical citation, requiring him to appear on the 
19th of December at the sacristy of the Kilkenny Cathedral to 
show cause why he should not be suspended for having brought his 
bishop before a lay tribunal. 

This citation was regularly served upon Mr. O'Keeffe, but, 
strangely enough, the proceeding was dropped. There seems to 
have been some apprehension that the holding of a formal court 
and conducting the proceedings in judicial form would have been 
illegal. Certainly one element in proper legal trials could not 
have been imported into the procedure. There was no power to 
examine upon oath, and the administering of an oath to any 
witness would have been an illegal act. But there was no neces- 
sity for examination upon oath. The fact of Mr. O’Keeffe having 
brought an action against his bishop could have been proved by a 
copy of the record, and the whole burthen would have been thrown 
upon Mr. Keeffe of explaining or defending his conduct. The pro- 
ceeding was, however, as we have said, dropped, and another course 
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taken. Mr. O’Keeffe, persevering in his action against his curate, 
Dr. McDonald, on the 10th of December, sent him a letter con- 
taining a conditional suspension, that is to say, apprising him 
that he would be suspended ipso facto so soon as his counsel arose 
to address the jury in the case. This, also, we need hardly say, 
was entirely disregarded by Mr. O’Keeffe, and the action against 
the reverend Mr. Walsh went on, resulting, as we mentioned, in a 
verdict for £100. In the course of this trial Dr. McDonald pro- 
duced, as he had every right to do, Mr. O’Keeffe’s letter of the 
15th October, manifesting his animus towards the Bishop. On the 
11th of January, 1871, Mr. O’Keeffe was once more visited with 
suspension—a suspension ea informata conscientiad. The subject 
of suspensions ew informatd conscientid was a good deal dis- 
cussed at the late trial, and it must be owned that nothing could 
exceed Mr. O’Keeffe’s ignorance of the matter. He told the Court 
and jury that this mode of suspension had no application whatever 
to secular priests, that it was only applicable to the regular clergy, 
and he referred to a decree of the Council of Lateran as decisive 
of that view. 

This was Mr. O’Keeffe’s state of information on the subject, the 
suspension ea informaté conscientid being, as every canonist knows, 
the creation of the Council of Trent. The Bishop's letter accom- 
panying the suspension, and the suspension itself, were as follows :— 


Kilkenny, 11th Jan., 1871. 
Rev. Srr,—As you have disregarded the ordinary mode of procedure, 
I, after mature deliberation, send you hereby a suspension “ex informata 
conscientia ab ordine, officio, e& beneficio.” You are aware that from this 
suspension there is no appeal ; and that should you violate it you will 
incur an irregularity. (Seal) i Epwarp Watsu. 


It having been established to us that the Rev. Mr. Robert O’Keeffe, 
priest, is guilty of misconduct, for reasons which worthily influence our 
mind, and for which we are bound to give an account to God and to the 
Apostolic See, as we are commanded, and from an informed conscience, 
we suspend, and declare him suspended, from rank, office, and benefice, 
and order the decree of suspension to be made known to him. 

Given at Kilkenny, 11th January, 1871. 

(Seal) Epwarp (Bishop). 
Tuomas Ketty (Actuary). 


Thewholesubject of suspension ea informatd conscientid was made 
the topic for a good deal of sarcastic comment during and after the trial. 
It was treated as the stabbing a man in the dark, a judgment with- 
out a hearing, a ready instrument for every caprice of tyranny. All 
this might be, if we suppose two things: First, that it were used with- 
out conscience ; and, secondly, that there were no appeal or redress. 
When at the time of the Council of Trent the Church was mani- 
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festly passing into a new phase in its relations with the State, when 
it was likely, as the event proved, that the holding of public courts 
for the trial of ecclesiastical offences might become, if not impossible, 
yet most difficult ; and when it became a matter of great moment 
to prevent, if possible, the scandal arising out of the public investi- 
gation of clerical offences, it was natural that this extrajudicial 
mode of punishment should have arisen. It is to be observed that 
the words ex informaté conscientid are not to be found in the decree 
of the Council of Trent at all, the text of which merely permits 
bishops to forbid orders, or to suspend from orders, even extrajudi- 
cially, and even for secret faults, etiam ob occultum crimen. 

A question has arisen whether this mode of proceeding applies to 
open as well as secret offences. The Archbishop of Cashel stated 
at the late trial that at Rome the prevailing opinion was that it 
applied to secret offences only, but the great body of testimony was 
the other way; and Dr. McEvilly, the Bishop of Galway, pointed 
out with unanswerable force, that the words of the decree, etiam ob 
ocultum crimen, necessarily imported that it could, @ fortiori, be 
applied to public delinquencies. Such certainly has been the course 
of usage in Ireland. tn truth, owing to the legal difficulties in the 
way of holding regular courts, almost no other mode of suspension 
has been practically known. The safeguard against the abuse of 
such a power is (besides the Bishop’s own conscience, and the 
public opinion of the diocese, which would be aroused to formidable 
opposition if it were suspected that from any personal pique, or 
through mere tyranny, such a suspension was causelessly launched 
against a priest) the recourse to the Pope, to whom every priest so 
suspended has a right of personal appeal, and to whom the Bishop’s 
grounds of action must be disclosed, with the result, that, if con- 
sidered insufficient, the sentence will be annulled. It is certain that 
no discontent whatever is felt among the body of the clergy at the 
existence of this power. 

Another matter remains to be noticed in connection with the 
particular suspension e# informatd conscientiéd in Mr. O’Keeffe’s 
case. It will be observed that it purports to suspend him “ ab 
ordine, officio, et beneficio.” Now the great weight of the opinion 
of canonists undoubtedly is that the decree of the Council of Trent 
does not authorize a suspension from the benefice to be effected in 
this manner, and that to suspend from the benefice a proceeding of 
a judicial character is requisite. However, there was a perfect con- 
currence of testimony that, assuming this to be the case, the ineffi- 
ciency of the suspension from the benefice did not affect the validity 
of the remainder: utile per inutile non vitiatur. 

It must be admitted that the issuing of these several suspensions 
differing in form and method tended to give an appearance of vacilla- 
tion and uncertainty to the proceedings against Mr. O’Keeffe ; and 
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this, we think, to be regretted that some one definite course was 
not maturely weighed beforehand, and then resolutely adhered to. 
But that Mr. O’Keeffe did, at all events, by the suspension ew 
informaté conscientid, fall under a valid censure of his Church, no 
canonist could suggest a doubt. Still less doubt could be enter- 
tained as to the position that, even if any of the suspensions were 
open to impeachment, it was his clear duty to submit until the 
censure had been removed by proper ecclesiastical authority. Mr. 
O’Keeffe acted in open, public, avowed, and ostentatious defiance of 
the authorities of his Church, The only answer which he gave to 
the Bishop’s letter conveying the suspension e# informaté con- 
scientid, was by sending a halfpenny post-card with the following 
inscription :— 

The Rev. Mr. O’Keeffe can hold no private communication with the 
man who was capable of showing his private and confidential letter on the 
table of a public court. 


The reference is to Mr. O’Keeffe’s letter to Dr. McDonald, in 
which he speaks of having, in a correspondenoe with Dr. Lynch 
and Cardinal Cullen, informed them of Dr. Walsh’s infamous life 
of traffic in the Sacraments ; and the letter containing this frightful 
calumny on the Bishop is treated by Mr. O’Keeffe as a private and 
confidential letter to the Bishop, and its production made an excuse 
for an act as wanton and insolent as ever an inferior was guilty of 
to his superior. 

Mr. O’Keeffe was now living in open defiance of censures, and 
was guilty of irregularity every time he said mass or administered 
asacrament. There was a complete schism in the parish. The 
curates withdrew, as a matter of course, from any further acting 
under Mr. O’Keeffe, and celebrated mass at the Augustinian 
Friary, while Mr. O’ Keeffe, in order to assist him in his ministra- 
tions, obtained the services of a friar who was living out of his 
convent, and who had been absolutely forbiddenby the Vicar-general 
to celebrate divine service. Mr. O'Keeffe was the official chaplain 
of the workhouse, but finding that he could not without the assist- 
ance of the curates, both officiate there and have the parish 
services performed, he obtained leave from the guardians, who were 
in great part his adherents, to send the inmates of the workhouse 
to the parish church for mass; and this led to a new piece of 
litigation. After the order of the guardians had been made, the 
Rey. Mr. Neary, one of the curates, on the 23rd March, 1871, made 
an entry in the chaplain’s book protesting against ‘the poor being 
sent out on Sunday to hear mass celebrated-by a suspended priest, 
in a church where the altar had been turned into a platform of 
scandal and buffoonery ; where Sunday after Sunday the Bishop 
of this diocese, in the eightieth year of his age, is slandered and 
lampooned.” 
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Dealing with such a man as Mr. O’Keeffe, this was certainly not 
a very wise act on Mr. Neary’s part. The statement, however, 
was found on the late trial to be literally true. Mr. O’Keeffe had 
got printed on a sheet of paper, known as the “‘ broadsheet,” his worst 
slanders against the Bishop, containing not only his letters to Dr. 
Lynch and Cardinal Cullen, accusing the Bishop of trafficking in 
the sacraments, but also a letter purporting to have been written 
by him to Cardinal Barnabo (but which in fact never was sent), 
containing the grossest charges of nepotism against the Bishop, 
couched in a strain of coarse irony and sarcasm. 

This broadsheet, or the greater part of it, Mr. O’ Keeffe admitted 
that he read aloud from his own altar to his congregation. Whether, 
therefore, it was a prudent act or not on Mr. Neary’s part, he 
certainly had sufficient grounds for writing as hedid. Mr. O’Keeffe 
not only replied by calling Mr. Neary’s entry ‘‘a slanderous 
rhodomontade,” and ,Mr. Neary himself ‘‘a mendacious and foul- 
mouthed divine,” but he did what was even more congenial to him, 
he brought an action against Mr, Neary and recovered £100 
damages. In truth, Mr. O’Keeffe’s position as regards law was 
throughout a remarkably safe one. He had libelled every church- 
man, from cardinal to curate, whom he ever found in opposition to 
him, libelled them in language compared with which all that has 
been spoken against him is meek and mild indeed. But he felt 
that he did so with absolute impunity, as he relied on their not 
infringing the church rule by dragging him before lay tribunals. 

The situation in Callan had now become intolerable. There were 
two ecclesiastical camps set up. On the one side, Mr. O’Keeffe 
with the friar to help him ; on the other, the curates acting under 
episcopal authority. Mr. O’Keeffe had possession of the parochial 
church and chapels, the curates took shelter in the Augustinian 
Friary. Mr. O’Keeffe was not slow to follow the established usage 
in such cases, and by a somewhat ludicrous inversion of 
nomenclature he dubbed as schismatics all who sided with the 
Bishop. His own followers acquired the designation of “red lights,” 
from what source or on what account we have been unable to glean. 
Neither is there any satisfactory statement as to the respective 
numbers of these parties. Certain it is that the noisier and bolder, 
if not the larger proportion, adhered to Mr. O’Keeffe, and of late it 
has been said that his supporters are in a great degree strangers to 
the parish. Now the remedy for this scandal was by no means 
plain. Dr. Walsh was overwhelmed by years and infirmity, and 
his mind was beginning to give way. ‘The Vicar-general had no 
authority beyond that derived from the Bishop, and the authority of 
both had been openly defied and disobeyed. Cardinal Cullen, as 
metropolitan, had no jurisdiction except on appeal from the Bishop. 
It became, therefore, a casus papalis, a knot which the hand of the 
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Holy Father alone could untie. Cardinal Cullen represented to 
Propaganda the evil of permitting so great a scandal to continue, 
desiring that a joint commission should be sent to himself and 
some other Irish prelate to decide the matter. Is was, however, 
intrusted to the Vardinal alone. The following is a translation of 
the Papal ordinance :— 
3lst May, 1871. 
DECREE OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION DE PROPAGANDA F'IpE. 

Since it has been reported to the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide that grave scandals have arisen in the diocese of Ossory by reason of 
the fact that the Rev. Mr. O’Keeffe, Parish Priest of Callan, though sus- 
pended from holy things by the Most Reverend the Bishop of that diocese, 
has still the audacity not only to celebrate Mass, but even in public assem- 
blies to inveigh against the Bishop, now afflicted with illness: Our most 
holy Lord Pius 1X., Pope, at the relation of the undersigned Secretary of 
the said Congregation, in audience of the 14th day of May, 1871, has 
deigned to confer on his Eminence the Most Reverend Paul Cullen, 
Archbishop of Dublin and Primate of Ireland, the necessary and proper 
faculties, that as a Delegate of the Apostolic See he may be able and have 
power to proceed in the case of Priest O’Keeffe, and he has ordered the 
present decree in this matter to be expedited. 

Given at Rome from the Offices of the Sacred Congregation de Propa- 
ganda Fide, 31st day of May, 1871. 

A. Carp. Barnaso, Prefect. 
Joun SimeEont, Secretary. 


When this rescript arrived, it so happened that the Cardinal was 
immersed in business, and unable for some time to give the matter 
his attention ; but at last, on the 16th of July, 1871, he wrote to 
Mr. O’Keeffe in a friendly but informal way, mentioning that he 
was now in a position to attempt to restore peace in Callan, and 
requesting him to come up to Dublin and call on him. To this 
Mr. O’Keeffe replied, setting forth the pecuniary losses which he 
alleged he sustained by reason of his lawsuits, and holding out that 
unless he were paid this money he would persevere in litigation. 


All these sums of money (he says), with the hundred pounds 
damages in each case against the curates amount to £700, and the 
authorities of the diocese owe me this money. I cannot make them pay 
it by law ; but unless I be paid it, I will proceed against Dr. McDonald at 
Wicklow, and if 1 fail to get paid the £700 I will renew the action against 
the Bishop in the event of his recovering his mind. 


_A correspondence ensued between the Cardinal and Mr. O’Keeffe 
without any satisfactory termination. 

A matter, however, was impending which rendered some solution 
of Mr. O’Keeffe’s case indispensable. This was the election of a 
coadjutor bishop of the diocese of Ossory. Properly this election 
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should have been held by Dr. Walsh, the bishop of the diocese, but 
his extreme ill-health rendered this impossible. He accordingly 
requested Cardinal Cullen to preside in his place. Now one of 
the questions certain to arise at the election was the status of 
Mr. O’Keeffe, as by the decree of the Ist of June, 1829, re- 
gulating- the mode of selecting persons to be recommended to the 
Holy See for bishoprics in Ireland, those parish priests only have a 
right to vote who are free from censures,—censurarum immunes. 
The day fixed for the election was the 19th of September, and 
on the 8th of that month the Cardinal wrote to Mr. O’Keeffe 
apprising him that questions might arise on the rescript of 1829, 
and wishing him to be prepared for the emergency. ‘The election 
was accordingly held, the Cardinal presiding. Mr. O’Keeffe’s vote 
was rejested, as he was under censure, the Cardinal offering, however, 
to permit him to send his vote in a sealed envelope to Propaganda, 
to be admitted if it were considered, under all the circumstances of 
the case, that his vote should have been allowed. At this election 
Dr. Moran was chosen coadjutor bishop. After the election the 
Cardinal resolved to proceed to settle the affairs of Callan, under the 
powers which he held from the Holy See. He apprised Mr. O’Keeffe 
on the 2nd of October, of his being in possession of those powers, 
and on the 21st of October he sent him the following letter. 


Dublin, 21st October, 1871. 


My pear Farner O’Keerre,—As it is necessary to settle the affairs 
of Callan, I have determined to send you a regular ecclesiastical citation 
to appear before me on Friday, 27th October, at eleven o’clock a.m., at 
my house in Eeeles-street. I will send the citation to you on Monday 
next ; but I now mention the day so that you may let me knowif it be in- 
convenient before Monday afternoon. 

I will examine whether you have incurred suspension or excomunica- 
tion, either ab homine or a lege or canone, whether you have incurred 
irregularity, and whether any or what penalty is to be inflicted on you for 
having neglected those censures or ecclesiastical penalties, if you have 
done so. 

Other matters connected with the unhappy state of Callan so well de- 
cribed in your letters must also be examined. 

Wishing you every. happiness, I remain, your faithful servant, 

he Pau Carp. Cutten. 


Mr. O’Keeffe replied, expressing his willingness to attend, and 
sending the Cardinal his grounds of defence; and accordingly, having 
waived the necessity of a formal citation, he appeared before the 
Cardinal in Eccles-street on Friday, the 27th. What en- 
sued we give in the Cardinal’s own words, extracted from the 
reprint of the trial in the newspapers of the day :— 


Mr. O'Keeffe arrived in Eccles-street about 11 o’clock on the day fixed. 
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invited him to take his place, and he did ; I introduced him to Dr. Forde, 
and I told him who Dr. Forde was; then we all sat down, and in a 
few words I told the plaintiff that I had called him up in order to 
examine into the charges made against him, and into the state of the 
old case of Callan, which had been remitted to me by the Propaganda ; 
I said that as the business was very extensive, it would be well to avoid 
confusion; I added that it would be most important that we should 
understand everything in the beginning, and see what he admitted and 
what he did not admit. I then asked him in succession a question 
regarding every matter that was to come before us on that day ; I asked 
him first—“Is it true that you took an action against your Bishop in 
1869?” he answered it is perfectly true, but said he had compromised it, 
and got out of the Bishop £550 and also made him pay hisown expenses ; I 
next asked him—‘ In the following year, or at the end of that same year 
and in the following year did you take another action against the Bishop ?”’ 
“ Oh,” he said, “ these things are all in the public newspapers—they are all 
notorious ; I took an action against the Bishop, but unfortunately I was put 
out of court, and the expense on me in that action was very heavy ;” and he 
repeated several times afterwards—* but I will make somebody pay it ;” I 
asked him then had he taken actions against his curates ; he said he had, 
and that he had got damages against, I think he said, each of them for 
£100, but that one of them had applied for a new trial, and the case was 
to come on again ; I asked him then had he taken an action or commenced 
an action against his Vicar-General, Dr. M’Donald ; he said he had, but 
had given it up for love of peace ; ‘‘ We are then,” I said, “ fully agreed 
on all these points ;”” ‘‘ Oh, I admit all that,” he said; ‘I admit all these 
points.” Iasked him, ‘ Were you suspended by your Vicar-General in 1870; 
October I think it was?” “ I was;” “ Did you deserve that censure ?” 
“No,” said he, “I despised it and violated it ;” “ Did you, in your answer 
to the Vicar-General, call him an ape and a fool, or something similar ? ” 
Iie said, ‘‘ He deserved it.” 

Tue Cuter Justice—He said he did? 

His Eminence—He said he deserved it ; I said the censure from the 
Vicar-General ; there are two one is a repetition of the other, and I call it the 
censure ; I treated the two censures as one. I asked him again—“ Did the 
Vicar-General send you a conditional suspension, late sententize,—that is 
did the Vicar-General inflict a suspension on you for your bringing your 
curate before a lay tribunal?” he said he did bring the curate before a lay 
tribunal, and that he laughed at the censure; I don’t say precisely he 
used the word “ laughed,” but he said he scoffed at it or despised it. I 
then asked him—“ Did your Bishop in the following January, 1871, I 
think it was, send you a suspension ex informatd conscientia ?” he said he 
did, and acknowledged that he had received it ; I asked him did he obey 
that censure; he said not, he looked on it as not binding, as of no avail,— 
not binding. I asked him then: “Did you send an answer to that on one 
of the common post-office cards, saying you would have no private cor- 
respondence with a man who would betray a private letter?” he said the 
Bishop deserved no respect from him on account of the way in which the 
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Bishop had treated him, The next thing was whether he employed in his 
parish a friar who had been obliged to leave his own convent ; and he 
stated he had employed him in Callan to say Mass on Sundays and 
festivals. I asked him then had he permission from the Bishop ; he said 
he had not. I asked had the Vicar-General prohibited this friar from 
saying Mass; he said he had. I then took up the paper which Serjeant 
Armstrong called the broad sheet,—had it in my hand; I asked him 
whether he had got this printed, and whether he circulated it ; he said he 
got it printed, and had circulated it amongst bishops and other friends of 
his. I asked him then, wasn’t it an awful offence against his lordship to 
charge him with an infamous traffic in sacraments and dispensations, and 
to charge him also with what is an awful crime amongst Catholics, the 
revelation of secrets which are heard in confessions. 

What reply did he make? He admitted he made those charges, and 
that he believed them all to be true ; having received all these admissions, 
which put the facts in the clearest light, I said, “ Now we will examine 
the matters in succession ;” we then began to discuss the first ground of 
accusation against him, that is, his having called the Bishop into court 
twice, and his curates and the Vicar-General afterwards ; he began to 
defend himself by stating that the bull, “ In Coena Domini,” as it is called, 
is not in force in Ireland, and that the “ Apostolici Sedis”’ is not in force, 
and consequently he did not offend the laws of the Church by what he 
had done; I think he spoke at intervals, passing from one subject to 
another, but referring to this very often, for about an hour on that point ; 
he repeatedly challenged me and Dr. Forde or any other person in the 
world to answer his objections. Dr. Forde told him that we were not 
there to enter into disputes with him, but to hear his case, and afterwards 
decide on it ; both Dr. Forde and I told him repeatedly that the case we 
were engaged in there had nothing to do with the bull “ In Coena Domini,” 
or the other constitutions ; we told him that the bull “Coena Domini” 
treated altogether of excommunications, whereas in his case there were 
questions only of suspension. We told him that he was charged with an 
offence against the canon law of the Catholic Church, and if the bull or the 
constitutions of the present Pope had never been published we could still 
punish him if he was guilty of that offence against the canon law of the 
Catholic Church ; he appealed continually to the authority of Dr. Doyle, 
Dr. Murray, and Dr. Slevin. We said we had nothing to do with their 
authority, that whatever their opinions were we had a right to hold our 
own, and their opinions or our opinions had no bearing on the case ; we 
stated it was not the censure that made the offence, but the offence 
existed ; that the sentence of excommunication or suspension was a proof 
that there was an offence underlying it, which could be punished other- 
wise than by the censure. Father O’Keeffe talked a great deal then in 
favour of his own opinions, but alleging the same authorities and repeating 
the same thing over and over until we were tired. I asked him then was 
it not a horrible thing to persecute a poor old man beyond eighty years ; 
T asked him who promoted him to the parish which he held; he said 
Dr. Walsh. I asked him—“ Who made you a Canon of the diocese 3 
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think, as far as I can recollect, he also said Dr. Walsh. “Then Dr. 
Walsh has been your friend and benefactor, and you correspond to his 
kindness by attributing to him the greatest crimes of which a Catholic 
bishop could be guilty ;”’ he stated again that the Bishop was really guilty 
of those crimes. I asked him what proof he had of the Bishop’s guilt ; 
he replied that the Bishop was accustomed to take fees for the dispensation 
of banns for marriage, that he never gave a dispensation without charging 
a pound for it. I replied that it was quite customary in every part of 
Ireland for bishops to take fees for the dispensation of banns, and that 
there was nothing simoniacal or worthy of blame in doing so; he spoke 
about the fees for baptism, and said children were often kept a long time 
waiting for baptism because the parents or godfather or godmother could 
not pay the fees; he did not bring proof of that, and he was obliged to 
admit that the general custom in Ireland is to give some small fee to the 
priest or bishop on occasions of baptism. I then asked him about the 
revelation of the secrets of confession ; I said that was looked on as the 
most atrocious crime, that if a charge of that nature was proved in Rome 
against a bishop he would be set aside ; he said it was true, and that the 
Bishop had made the tribunal of penance odious by acting as he had. I 
then asked him what proof had he of'the revelation of the secrets of the 
confessional ; he said that the Bishop compelled all those who had con- 
tracted reserved cases—for drinking on Sundays, or for fighting, or public 
scandals of that nature—to go to Kilkenny, from whatever part of the 
diocese they were, and he oftentimes gave them a public scolding, and 
revealed their sins, and sent them home to the parish priest to be absolved. 
I said, “ There are two forms or tribunals of the Church, one an external 
tribunal, and the other an internal tribunal, of conscience ; the secrets to 
be kept belong to the internal tribunal, or private tribunal of conscience, 
but not to the public tribunal ; when a penitent comes to confession, and 
confesses his sins, in order to obtain absolution for them in the tribunal of 
penance, everything he says is to be kept as the profoundest secret ; it 
would be treason to the Church to betray it ; but when a penitent is sent 
by his confessor to the bishop, he goes forward openly, and tells what he 
is sent for,—that I was drinking on such a day, I was fighting on such a 
day, and the parish priest would not absolve me till I would come to your 
lordship ; that is recourse to the public tribunal of the Church, and is 
done openly, and without any secret connected with it.” 

Is that a well-known distinction in the Church? Perfectly well known; 
there is public confession and private confession; public confession is when 
one goes before the public tribunal of the bishop, there is no secret about 
that ; there is his private tribunal of conscience, to which the greatest 
secrecy is to be attached. Dr. Forde made a proposal, calculated to put an 
end to all our proceedings, as he imagined ; he addressed Father O’Keeffe, 
saying, “I perceive that the Cardinal is very unwilling to punish you, 
would it not be well fhen to compromise the matter?” he turned to me 
and said, “‘I do this witbout any permission from your Eminence, and I 
will not continue to make this offer of compromise unless you permit me 
to do so;” I said I would be happy to hear what he wished to propose ; 
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he then said: “ Let Father O’ Keeffe retire from his parish for four or five 
weeks, and let the two curates also retire from the parish, and let a body 
of missionaries ” 

The Cuier Justice: A body ? 

His Eminence: Company we might say, “ Let a company of missionaries 
be sent to Callan to give religious instruction to the people and to restore 
peace as much as possible ;” he then added that an administrator should 
be appointed to take care of the parish and of Father O’Keeffe’s interest 
in the parish. Father O’ Keeffe, after some reluctance, said he would con- 
sent to these proposals ; there was one thing, however, I omitted,—that I 
was, during the time of the absence of Father O’Keeffe, to send a report 
of everything to the Pope, and beg of him to decide what was to be done 
as to the future aspect of the case. 

The Cuter Justice: That was agreed to? 

His Eminence: All this was agreed to; not agreed to precisely as yet. 

Mr. O’Hacan : That also was assented to? 

His Eminence: After some reluctance and discussion he agreed to 
adopt all these four proposals. 

Mr. O’Hacan: The four were—his retirement, the withdrawal of the 
curates, the appointment of missionaries, and the reference to the Pope ? 

His Eminence: And the appointment of an administrator, there were 
five ; I have to mention something more ; this was what passed between 
Dr. Forde and Father O’Keeffe; I did not introduce the matter, it was 
Dr. Forde ; after the matter was pretty well agreed to, I said that Father 
O’Keeffe should stay away at least seven or eight weeks from the parish, 
because it would be necessary to have at least that space of time in order 
to prepare the case to be sent to Rome and to give time to the Holy See to 
discuss and settle the matter there ; I added that I would take care to get 
Dr. M‘Donald, the Vicar-General, to appoint or to propose a worthy priest to 
he administrator, and a priest who would not be any way hostile to Father 
O’ Keeffe, and these points were fully agreed to; I proposed to have the 
thing put in writing, but as Dr. Forde was unwell we agreed that the 
writing should take place the next morning; we separated then, and tiie 
moment Father O’ Keeffe was gone I went to the missionaries of St. Vincent. 
It was arranged we should mect next morning ; I proposed twelveo’clock, to 
put everything in writing ; Father O’Keeffe said he had to go off by the 
one o'clock or half-past one o’clock train ; I then agreed to see him at ten 
o’clock. He came back next morning about ten o’clock. I was alone, 
Dr. Forde had not arrived. I said to him, “ You have now come to put 
the matter we agreed on yesterday in writing ;” he replied that he had 
done so already himself; that he had prepared an address to his people 
which contained everything connected with our interview ; he then handed 
me a paper which he had prepared, and which has been given in evidence. 
When I read that paper I said, “This is not the agreement to which we 
came on yesterday. In this paper you say that I have egreed to send the 
whole case back to Rome, just as it came to me ; I cannot, however, con- 
sent to act so improperly towards my ecclesiastical superiors. Yesterday 
you agreed to be absent from the parish for seven or eight weeks, until a 
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reply would be received from Rome, and there is no mention of that 
arrangement in this document ; and you agreed to put the administration 
of your parish in the hands of a priest, to be sent there by the Vicar- 
General or by me, and there is not a word of that arrangement in your 
address. It is impossible that I could stultify myself by approving of such 
a document as that ;” Father O’Keeffe replied that he would never con- 
sent to leave Callan, that he would go back and remain there, and that he 
would manage the affairs of the mission. 

The Curer Justice: That is the mission which you were to send? 

His Eminence: Which I was to send; he said he would not agree to 
anything else but what he had proposed. I think, however, that in the 
interview we had the evening before or in this interview, I think it was in 
this interview, he said that it would take three regiments of her Majesty’s 
soldiers to put him out of Callan (laughter). I then told him before he 
went away that he should come back on the following Friday, I think it 
was Friday or Tuesday, but the day is mentioned in the letter. 


Of the absolute accuracy of the above account, no one who heard 
it could entertain the slightest question. In truth it substantially 
accords with Mr. O’Keeffe’s own account, with one exception, 
namely, that Mr. O’Keeffe denied that his own departure from the 
parish pending the reference to Rome was any portion of the 
terms agreed on, though he admitted that he was to go on retreat, 
a step which would certainly seem to involve his absence from the 
parish ; but which he explained by saying that he could make a 
retreat in his own house. Mr. O’Keeffe having thus eluded the 
performance of the engagement to which the Cardinal and Dr. 
Forde believed that they had bound him on the preceding day, 
nothing remained but to summon him again, in order to complete 
the hearing of the case. This the Cardinal did by letters of the 
3rd and 6th of November. Mr. O’Keeffe first evaded and then 
refused compliance. ‘The Cardinal therefore proceeded to pass 
sentence upon him as contumacious. By this sentence, which 
was pronounced on the 13th of November, 1871, Mr. O’Keeffe was 
declared suspended from all spiritual jurisdiction, from administer- 
ing the sacraments, and especially from saying mass and hearing 
confessions, and he was deprived of all ecclesiastical benefit. This 
suspension commenced with the recital of the powers conferred by 
the Holy See upon the Cardinal, and it ended with an earnest 
exhortation to Mr. O’Keeffe, urging him to repentance and sub- 
mission. It was inclosed to Mr. O’Keeffe in a registered letter, 
which, with a shrewd suspicion of its contents, he refused to receive, 
and it was also published at the chapel of the Augustinian Friary. 
Mr. O’Keeffe having disregarded this censure as he did the preced- 
ing ones, the parish church of Callan was on the 16th December, 
1871, laid by the Cardinal under a formal interdict, which was also 
duly published. For the publication of the suspension and of 
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the interdict Mr. O’Keeffe at once brought an action of libel 
against the Cardinal, which was the action tried by Chief Justice 
Whiteside in the Queen’s Bench in the sittings after last Easter 
term, to the proceedings in which we have so often referred. 
But before the trial there was an argument arising on the 
pleadings, which is even more deserving of attention than 
the trial itself. By his pleas the Cardinal alleged that the publi- 
cation was not a libel, a mode of pleading unknown in England, 
where the question is always raised under the issue of not guilty, 
but rendered necessary in Ireland by the statute regulating plead- 
ings in that country. Ile further denied the correctness of the 
defamatory sense imputed, or,in other words, traversed the inuendoes, 
and, lastly, pleaded special defences—on the one hand of privilege, 
ind on the other of justification. In England the sole pleas would 
have been not guilty and a justification, but the mode of pleading 
in Ireland is, as we have said, much more elaborate. The pleas 
of privilege and the pleas of justification commenced alike by 
setting forth the Papal rescript as the foundation of the Cardinal’s 
authority, and then set out in detail the several proceedings pre- 
liminary to the suspension, averring that everything was conducted 
formally and regularly according to the laws and discipline of the 
Catholic Church, by which Mr. O’Keeffe as a priest was bound. 
To these special pleas Mr. O’Keeffe replied that his suspension was 
grounded simply upon the charge of having impleaded other 
ecclesiastics in the Queen’s courts of law, and he averred that a 
suspension so based must be held illegal and invalid, as tending to 
fetter the liberty of the Queen’s subjects in seeking redress in the 
ordinary courts of law. 'I'o this replication the Cardinal’s advisers 
rejoined in a twofold way ; first denying that the impleading of 
ecclesiastics was the sole cause of suspension; and secondly 
asserting that the impleading in question had reference to a purely 
ecclesiastical matter, namely words alleged to have been spoken by 
one priest of another priest, in his character of priest. To this re- 
joinder the plaintiff demurred, and issues in law were thus raised for 
the decision of the court. Upon the argument of a demurrer the 
averments in the pleadings are, as is well known, assumed to be true 
in point of fact. So assuming, it would appear at first as if but one 
question arose for argument or decision ; that question being, whether 
wrule of that kind was so tainted with illegality that no one could 
safely act upon it, and that the existence of such a rule, even 
though the plaintiff had contracted to be bound by it, formed no 
defence to an action of libel grounded on the publication of a 
censure warranted by the rule. The issue so raised was certainly 
of vast importance, affecting the condition, not only of the Catholic 
Church, but of every voluntary body in the empire, tor there is 
hardly a religious denomination amongst whom litigation in courts 
of law regarding their internal affairs is not more or less forbidden, 
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and most certainly it was universally assumed that there was 
nothing illegal in such a prohibition. It was looked on as a 
matter of course that an ordinance of a voluntary church, by which , 
one churchman suing another in the courts of law, for a cause arising 
out of church affairs, is deemed guilty of an ecclesiastical offence, 
and made liable to church censures, contains nothing illegal by the 
law of the land,—that is to say illegal in the sense in which certain 
contracts and stipulations are held to be illegal, as being contrary 
to public policy. No one of course ever dreamed of saying that such 
arule possessed legal force, or could be pleaded as a defence in a 
court of law, if in violation of it one churchman sued another, but 
the contention of Mr. O’Keeffe went much further and asserted 
that the internal law of any society might say, ‘So long as you 
are of us you must be bound by our rules, one of which is that you 
are not to drag the affairs of our suciety before a court of law.” 
Such a rule is so entirely illegal that a censure pronounced by force 
of it is a libel. The legal position of voluntary churches has been so 
often and so elaborately discussed of late years, and the law seems so 
clearly settled, especially by the famous cases of Long v. the Bishop of 
Cape Town, and the Bishop of Natal v. Gladstone, that in point of 
principle at least, there seems no longer room for controversy. It 
is all regarded simply as matter of contract, by which the members 
of the voluntary church are supposed to be bound inter se. Assum- 
ing then, that there is nothing illegal in the rule subjecting a priest 
to censure for bringing an action against a brother ecclesiastic, the 
entire issues appeared reduced to this one, namely, whether Mr. 
O’Keeffe had been canonically suspended according to the laws of 
his Church. 

But unexpectedly, and to the surprise of every one, Mr. O’Keeffe’s 
counsel put forward another, and very different ground of impeach- 
ing the Cardinal’s proceedings. The basis of the Cardinal’s 
jurisdiction over Mr. 0’Keeffe was, as we have showm, the Papal 
rescript of May, 1871. Now, by an Irish statute of the second 
year of Queen Elizabeth, following the English Act of the first 
year of the same sovereign, the jurisdiction, spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical of every foreign prince, prelate, and potentate, was formally 
abolished within the realm of Ireland, and to assert it was nade a 
crime, punishable for the first offence by imprisonment and forfeiture 
of goods ; for the second, by the penalties of a premunire ; and for 
the third, by the pains and penalities of high treason. In the 
long course of tolerant legislation and practice which had set in 
for almost a century, this, as well as the other persecnting statutes 
of the same reign, had been treated as utterly obsolete and of no 
value beyond that of pointing an historical moral. ‘The communi- 
cation of Catholics with the Head of their Church, and his 
spiritual jurisdiction over them were regarded as being just as 
much a matter of course as the discipline of any nonconforming 
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sect. By an Act of the tenth year of her present Majesty, all the 
pains and penalties of the statute of Elizabeth were abolished, but 
a proviso was added that the law in other respects should continue 
the same as before the Act. Mr. O’Keeffe’s counsel contended, 
therefore, that the Pope’s spiritual jurisdiction, even regarded in the 
light of a jurisdiction arising from consent and contract, was null 
and void, and could not form the groundwork in a court of law 
for sustaining any act of ecclesiastical authority. 

The question thus raised was so startling and overwhelming as 
to reduce every other controversy in the case to insignificance in 
point of public importance; for if no act of the Pope done in his 
spiritual capacity as Head of the Church is capable of being 
relied on in a court of law, it follows that no act of spiritual 
jurisdiction by any bishop appointed by the Pope could be relied on, 
and the whole fabric and working of the Cataolic Church in these 
kingdoms would, so far as the law of the land is concerned, be smitten 
with paralysis. It would not stand on the same footing as other 
voluntary churches. It would be no longer free, but fettered and 
impeded in its action, subject to a subtle but no less real persecution. 

The demurrer came on to be heard in the Hilary term of the 
present year, and the points raised were discussed with great 
ability. The Court of Queen’s Bench was divided in opinion, and 
as there has been no small amount of misrepresentation as to what 
was actually held by the several learned judges, we think it right 
to make this matter clear. Upon the first question, namely, 
whether the rule prohibiting clerics from suing one another in 
courts of law about matters ecclesiastical was invalid, the three 
puisne judges were unanimous and perfectly clear and decided in 
opinion. ‘hey held that there was nothing whatever in the law 
of the land to prevent the members of any voluntary society, be 
it club, confraternity, or church, from stipulating, as one of the 
terms of their association, that litigation amongst themselves should 
be wholly or partially prohibited, even under the extreme penalty 
of expulsion from the body. Chief Justice Whiteside alone main- 
tained that any.restriction upon the full right of one subject of 
the Queen to go to law with another was absolutely illegal. For 
this position, which was not sustained by any precedent or au- 
thority, he relied on the general principles of what he termed “ the 
Constitution.” If the Chief Justice’s law in this respect were sound, 
all the rules of the Quakers, Methodists, and Presbyterians, con- 
curring in this respect with the rules of the Catholic Church, would 
be so much waste paper. But upon this, the first issue in law, the 
judgment of the majority, and therefore of the Court, was, as we 
have seen, in favour of the Cardinal. On the second and far more 
important question the Court was still more divided. Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald and Mr. Justice Barry considered that the effect of the 
proviso in the Act of the tenth year of the present Queen preserving 
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the former law, while abolishing the penalties, was this, that the 
Pope had not legal jurisdiction in these realms. In their view, 
however, this by no means invalidated the Cardinal’s defence, as 
founded on the consensual laws of a voluntary church: it merely 
affected a certain small portion of the pleadings. Mr. O’Keeffe’s 
leader had, as is usual, inserted inuendoes, pointing the meaning 
of the alleged libel, and in some of those inuendoes had alleged that 
the Cardinal, in declaring Mr. O’Keeffe suspended, meant that he 
had been legally suspended. Now it is a well-known law of pleading 
that if the defendant justifies, that is, avers that what he published 
was true, he must adopt the very meaning attributed to his words 
by the plaintiff’s pleader. Therefore, in two of the Car- 
dinal’s pleas the very words of the inuendoes were adopted, 
and it was averred that Mr. O’Keeffe had, in fact, been 
legally suspended. ‘I'hese two pleas alone were held bad by 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald and Mr. Justice Barry on account 
of the use of the word “ legally.” Another plea of justification, 
the same in all respects with the exception of that word, as 
well as all the pleas of privilege grounded on the papal re- 
script, were held by them to be good. And they expressed in the 
strongest manner their opinion that if the facts detailed in the 
pleadings were sustained in evidence, the Cardinal’s publication 
of the suspension never could be held in law to be a libel on 
Mr. O’Keeffe. Mr. Justice O’Brien took wider ground. He 
reviewed the whole course of legislation as regarded Catholics from 
the time of the relaxation of the penal laws, and he held that, by 
force of that legislation, there had been, long anterior to the statute 
of the 10th of the Queen, an implied repeal of the Act of Elizabeth, 
which could not be held to be re-enacted by the gencral saving in 
the Act of 1846. He referred, in support of his view, to the 
emphatic and most remarkable language of Lord Lyndhurst, 
showing with wonderful clearness of thought and expression that 
to put the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope under legal ban 
was inconsistent with toleration of the Catholic religion. Chief 
Justice Whiteside for his part took the extreme view on the 
other side. He held that the prohibiting clauses of the Act 
of Elizabeth were in full force ; that they operated to annul and 
invalidate every ecclesiastical act emanating from the Pope as its 
source, and accordingly that every one of the Cardinal’s pleas of 
Justification and privilege was bad in law. Such was the result of 
the arguments on the demurrer, the judgments being delivered late 
in Easter term. 

The trial of the issues in fact followed almost immediately upon 
the judgments on the law. The case was heard before Chief 
Justice Whiteside in the sittings between Easter and Trinity 
terms. ‘The question to be determined was in brief this, whether, 
according to the laws and discipline of the Catholic Church, 
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Mr. O'Keeffe had been validly suspended by the Cardinal. Upon this 
question Mr. O’Kecffe had but one witness—himself. On the 
other hand, a great number of witnesses appeared for the Cardinal, 
of much learning and experience, who gave their evidence in the 
clearest and most explicit mannner. ‘They were the Cardinal 
himself ; Dr. Leahy, the Archbishop of Cashel ; Dr. McEvilly, the 
Bishop of Galway ; two Roman canonists; and lastly, Canon Neville, 
of Cork, who for many years had been professor of theology in 
Maynooth, and who had the highest reputation for learning. 

The point upon which the evidence of all these witnesses con- 
curred was this, that by the common law of the Catholic Church, 
the traditional law handed down from the time of the Apostles, 
and embodied in the decrees of innumerable councils, it was always 
held to be a scandal and an offence on the part of a Catholic priest 
to make any quarrel with a brother priest, and especially with a 
bishop, arising from an ecclesiastical cause, the subject of public 
controversy before a lay tribunal. 

The wider immunity claimed for the priesthood, the entire freedom 
from the jurisdiction of secular tribunals at all, has practically ceased 
in modern times. In Catholic countries, or the greater number of 
them, there is a Concordat regulatingtherelations between Churchand 
State, and defining the classes of cases which belong to the lay and 
clerical courts respectively. In every case of Concordat, although 
the decision of matters secular between cleric and cleric, as, for 
example, questions of property, is reserved to the lay tribunals, 
yet matters ecclesiastical are studiously excluded from them. In 
countries where there is no Concordat, the same result practically 
follows, through admitted custom. No one would think of censur- 
ing a priest for suing a brother priest in the Court of Chancery 
concerning a pure matter of private property ; but the common law 
of the Church still remains unimpaired, forbidding the bringing of 
controversies between churchmen as such to be decided by laymen. 

Throughout the trial, this question of the canonical validity of 
Mr. O’Keeffe’s suspension was treated on all sides as the issue to 
be submitted to the jury. It never was, in truth, submitted to 
them, owing to the course adopted by the judge,—a course which 
we are certainly correct in saying took every one by surprise, 
including the counsel for the plaintiff themselves. 

In the very beginning of the defendant’s evidence the Papal 
rescript of May, 1871, was put in and read without objection. At 
the close of the evidence, and before the concluding speeches, Mr. 
Purcell, the leading counsel for Mr. O’Keeffe, called on the Chief 
Justice to direct a verdict for the plaintiff on the ground of the 
invalidity of the rescript. An argument followed, sustained by two 
counsel on each side, at the close of which the Chief Justice 
refused to give the direction asked for, but said he would at 
the end of the case explain his views fully to the jury. ‘This was, 
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of course, perfectly right and unexceptionable. The advocates for 
both defendant and plaintiff addressed the jury, occupying each 
more than aday, and commenting very fully on all the evidence. 
The Chief Justice then charged the jury. We not only do not say, 
but we do not in the least mean or imply, that the very strong view 
in favour of the plaintiff taken by him arose from any cause except 
that such was the opinion he had formed. ‘he fact, however, is 
undoubted that it was, perhaps, the very strongest charge on a 
particular side which modern times at least have seen. Still, 
down to the very end, there was no indication that he meant to du 
anything else than leave the decision of the issues ‘o the jury, with 
his own strong declaration of opinion. Towards the close of his 
charge he became more emphatic, telling the jury in plain terms that 
the Papal rescript was null and void, that Mr. O’Keeffe’s trial before 
the Cardinal was no trial, and that the whole proceedings were con- 
trary to natural justice. The jury retired, and after a time returned 
into court, stating that they could not agree. ‘The Chief Justice then 
became quite distinct, as well as emphatic. He told them that they 
were bound'to find for the plaintiff; that he took the wholeresponsibility 
of directing them upon himself, and that the sole question for them to 
consider was that of damages. Having thus done what at a previous 
stage he had said he would not do, having taken the entire case out 
of the hands of the jury, he sent them in again merely to adjudicate 
onthe damages. The jury, thus coerced, took but a short time for 
deliberation, and returned, finding a verdict for the plaintiff, with one 
farthing damages, in this way showing their opinion of Mr. O’Keeffe 
and his cause. One other matter is deserving of notice,—the certifi- 
cate of the Chief Justice astocosts. Formerly the smallest verdict for 
the plaintiff in an action of libel carried full costs, forming in that 
respect an exception to other actions for wrongs. By a late statute 
this inequality was repaired, and now a verdict for libel does not 
carry costs, unless the judge certifies that the libel was wilful and 
malicious. Malicious under this Act has been held to mean malice 
in fact, as distinguished from that legal malice which is the attribute 
of every act done without legal excuse. Now in the course of the 
trial the Chief Justice had in terms the most express exonerated the 
Cardinal from any imputation of personal maliceagainst Mr. O’ Keeffe, 
yet he did nct hesitate to certify that thelibel was wilful and malicious, 
thereby, if the verdict stands, entitling Mr. O’Keeffe to full costs 
against the Cardinal. 

Although the damages were merely nominal, yet as great princi- 
ples were involved, the Cardinal lost no time in applying to the Court 
toset aside the verdict. The Chief Justice, in giving his direction 
to the jury, had expressly invited this proceeding, telling the jury 
that if he were wrong in his direction, the Court above would 
rectify it. 

It was therefore thought that a conditional order for a new 
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trial would be granted unanimously, and as a matter of course. It 
was not so, however. The Chief Justice resisted the granting even 
of a conditional order, delivering a prepared -and elaborate state- 
ment, the conclusion of which was that he would be always 
prepared to maintain “the prerogative of his sovereign.” The 
other three judges granted the conditional order as a matter of 
course. In truth, putting aside everything else, there was one 
absolutely irresistible ground. Chief Justice Whiteside is the first 
judge who, since the passing of Charles Fox’s Act, now nearly a 
century ago, has taken it upon himself to withdraw from a jury the 
question whether the publication complained of is, or is not, a 
libel ; an issue which that Act and the course of law ever since 
have decided to be one for the jury, and the jury alone. The Act 
in its terms applies only to criminal cases, but by analogy, as the - 
Chief Justice himself admitted, it has been ever since held applicable 
to civil cases also. 

In this posture things remain. The great questions raised by 
the demurrer await their decision by the Courts of Appeal. Those 
raised upon the trial await their decision by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and afterwards, as is likely, by the Courts of Appeal up 
to the ultimate tribunal. We have, finally, just one word to say 
as to the attitude of the press. 

The tone of the English press towards Ireland is often complained 
of as being neither intelligent nor just. Whatever reason may 
otherwise exist for this complaint, we are bound to say, that, in the 
present case, we could not discover it. The very morning after the 
verdict there appeared in the 7imes an article, evidently the work 
of an accomplished lawyer, dealing with the subject fairly and 
justly, and with a comprehensive grasp of the legal bearings of the 
ease. The other organs of reputation among ‘the English press 
took in the main the same line. With a portion of the Irish press 
—we mean the Tory or Conservative organs—the case was far 
different. Nothing more discreditable or indeed disgraceful has 
appeared in our time than their mode of dealing with this subject. 
It is scarcely credible, and yet it is the fact, that immediately after 
Chief Justice Whiteside had, by withdrawing the whole case from 
the jury, by taking the entire responsibility upon himself, and 
absolutely directing ‘them to find for the plaintiff, coerced them into 
a verdict—a verdict of a farthing damages,—the Conservative 
press of Ireland trumpeted forth the result as a signal victory over 
the Cardinal, announcing that Mr. O’Keeffe had been decided by 
an impartial jury of his countrymen to be still de facto and de jure 
parish priest of Callan. 

The questions which Mr. O’Keeffe has been the instrument of 
raising as regards National Education in Ireland are too important 
to be hurriedly discussed. They must stand over till our next 
Number. 
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The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new Translation. 
Edited by the Rev. Marcus Dops, M.A. Vol. VII. On the Trinity. 
Translated by the Rev. ARTHUR West Havpay, B.D., Hon. Canon 
ot Worcester, and Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwickshire. 
Vol. VIII. The Sermon on the Mount expounded, and the Harmony 
of the Evangelists. Translated respectively by the Rev. Witiram 
Finptay, M.A., Larkhall, and the Rev. S. D. F. Satmonp, M.A.,, 
Barry. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1873. 


F no really great book can it be said that its work is completed and over 
at any period of its duration. Though the words remain the same 
and are handed down unaltered age after age, they are studied by each 
generation under different circumstances, and produce new and unexpected 
results. The works of the Fathers, and in particular of S. Augustine, afford 
an instance of this. Without reckoning the effect, on individual minds, of 
such a book as the Confessions, it was from S. Augustine, m?sunderstood, 
that Jansenism sprang, and therefore all the consequences to the Church 
of her victory over it, twelve centuries after his death. And to S. 
Augustine, studied in a humbler spirit, some considerable share is trace- 
able of the movement towards Catholicism in England in 1845. Thus the 
Anglican translation of the work on the Trinity we are about to notice, 
observes of a passage in Book V., “ that it seems to have suggested one 
of the profoundest passages of the profoundest of Dr. Newiman’s 
University Sermons.” After a pause in the patristic research, so eagerly 
renewed in the epoch we have mentioned, it seems to have now received a 
fresh impulse ; and in Scotland too, where we doubt not that the publica- 
tion in English of such important treatises as these will set many a 
religious and philosophic mind on thinking in hitherto untrodden ways. 
The translation of the de Trinitate possesses an interest of its own, 
having been revised and corrected by the late Arthur West Haddan (for- 
merly fellow of Trinity College, Oxford), who died as the last sheet was 
passing through the press. His services to ecclesiastical literature in 
connexion with the History of Councils are well known. His learning and 
industry will secure him a far greater place in the memory of after-times 
than his retiring habits gained him in the observation of the present. It 
is not for us to make any theory on the causes which to the end detained 
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such a mind within the pale of Anglicanism. We have only here to do 
with the results of his important labours in a field which did not lead him 
into conflict with Catholic dogma. Of the vast mass of writing which 
has come down to us under the great name of S. Augustine, it may be 
said that two works only are familiar to the cultivated, but general reader, 
the Confessions and the de Civitate Dei. ‘Their value is so great that it is 
only wonderful that the mine from which they came is so little explored. 
The elaborate treatise on the Trinity was the occupation, often interrupted, 
but never laid aside, of many years of the life of the saint, having been begun 
in his ripe manhood, and only given to the world in his old age: Mr. 
Haddan would assign as the date of its publication, ten or twelve years 
previous to A.D. 428. As may be supposed, it possesses, in a high degree, 
the special characteristics of S. Augustine’s mind, which are depth, pene- 
tration, fulness, grasp, amplitude, affectionateness, a great deal, in short, 
that belonged to the nature of S. Paul. Add to this, what we may call 
by the rather hackneyed name of subjectivity ; that is, his personal dis- 
position comes out in every line, and in his writings we seem to know him, 
and to be thoroughly acquainted with him, to sit at his feet as disciples 
under the old law, meeting their teacher daily inthe temple. Now all this 
renders him especially well adapted for translation, because, although so 
remote from our times, his intellect has the modern type, more, for instance, 
than has S. Thomas Aquinas. We shall proceed to give as correct an out- 
line as we can of the treatise before us. It is rather dogmatical, than po- 
lemical, its object being not so much to refute error, as to render an account 
of the mystery of the Holy Trinity, and this in two ways, first, by demon- 
strating it according to Holy Scripture, and next by establishing its 
conformity with reason. And the effect S. Augustine anticipated from the 
latter, on the minds of heretics, was, that it might lead them on to faith. 
His own expression is; “If God be willing and aid us, we may, perhaps, 
at least so far serve these talkative arguers . . . . as to enable them to find 
something which they are not able to doubt, that so, in that case when they 
cannot find the like, they may be led to lay the fault to their own minds 
rather than to the truth itself, or to our reasonings ; and thus, if there is 
anything in them of either love or fear towards God, they may return and 
begin from faith in due order, perceiving at length how healthful a medicine 
has been provided for the faithful in the Holy Church.” (I. ii.) The 
first of these discussions is comprised in the first seven books of the treatise, 
the second in the remaining eight. The preface exhibits the writer’s 
character in a manner thet is touching and instructive. Thus, he says 
that he meditates in the law of the Lord, if not day and night, at least 
such short times as he can, and writes down his meditations, lest he should 
forget them, hoping that God will make him hold steadfastly all the 
truths of which he feels certain, or otherwise reveal to him ‘ whether 
through secret inspiration or admonition, or through His own plain utter- 
ances, or through the reasonings of my brethren.” He establishes from 
Scripture (1) and (2) the unity and equality of the three Divine Persons, 
disposing of texts alleged by the Arians, and laying down certain rules of 
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interpretation, where the missions of the Son and the Holy Ghost are 
spoken of. (3) He treats of those Divine apparitions recorded in the Old 
Testament, which he ascribes to the ministry of angels. In this book there 
is adeep and valuable investigation of the nature of miracles, and why 
they are not usual works. Both the causes and nature of miracles come 
from God, but it is the disuse and the unusual that constitutes the 
miracle. For example: life is daily given to inanimate matter, from 
which come beings into existence who are yet to die. It is a miracle when 
life is given to the dead. S. Augustine puts the distinction into the 

striking words: “ When such things happen in a continuous kind of river 
of ever-flowing succession, passing from the hidden to the visible, and from 
the visible to the hidden, by a regular and beaten track, then they are called 
natural ; when, for the admonition of men, they are thrust in by an 
unusual changeableness, then they are called miracles” (book iii. ¢. vi.). 
Next (4) comes the whole subject of the Incarnation. He shows how the 
single death of Christ delivered us from a double death; that of the body 
by giving us immortality, and that of the soul by cleansing us from sin. 
This introduces a subtle discussion on the ratio of the single to the double, 
and the mystical reasons for its occurrence in Scripture. Then follows a 
view of this mediation of Christ, contrasting the devil as the mediator of 
death, with Christ as the Mediator of life; examining the question of the 
miracles of demons, of the nature of sacrifice, of prophecy, &c.; and 
showing how this mission of the Son and of the Holy Ghost implies in 
them no diminution or inequality as regards the Father. He proceeds (5) 
to dispose of the sophisms of heretics against the mystery of the Trinity ; 
and (6) to examine the question in what sense the Apostle calls Christ 
“the Power of God and the Wisdom of God” ; again (7), and fully treating 
the subject with reference to the whole Trinity, and explaining the doc- 
trine of one Essence and three Persons, or three Hypostases, and the reason 
why these names are used, These essences would have implied difference 
where there is absolute equality ; three somewhats [tria queedam] had been 
the expression adopted by Sabellius when he fell into heresy. “ And yet,” 
observes Augustine, “it must be devoutly believed, as most certainly 
known from the Scriptures, and must be grasped by the eye of the mind 
with undoubting perception, that there is both Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit ; and that the Son is not the same with the Father, nor the Holy 
Spirit the same with the Father and the Son. It sought then what three 
it should call them, and answered substances or persons” (book vii. iv. 9). 
We are reminded here of the Athanasian Creed, and we should have been 
glad to quote a still more striking parallel to it in the fifth book, referred to 
in the translator’s preface. This brings us to the second part of the treatise, 
in which $. Augustine proves the congruity of the doctrine of the Trinity 
with reason. He paves the way to this proof in a very characteristic and 
very beautiful manner, showing how love is kindled hy belief. Read some 
subduing passage in the epistles of S. Paul. The sense of love with which 
it would carry away a soul like S. Augustine’s (and in describing the 
emotion he felt in reading it, the saint unconsciously reveals his own 
most loving and noble mind), is caused by the belief that S. Paul so lived, 
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and by the discerument of that form, that idea, steadfast and unchange- 
able, according to which he lived, and from love for that idea. And the 
belief that he so lived “stirs up a more burning love towards that same 
form, so that the more ardently we love God, the more certainly and the 
more calmly do we see Him, because we behold in God the unchangeable 
form of righteousness [better render the word “justice” ] according to 
which we judge that man ought to live.” (viii. ix. 13.) This comsider- 
ation of love or charity furnishes the hinge on which the rest of the 
treatise turns. Tle finds in love a kind of trinity,—he that loves, and 
that which is loved, and love; and similarly in the ninth and following 
books, he traces images of the Trinity in the human mind; thus 
we have the mind, the love of it when it loves itself, and the know- 
ledge of it when it knows itself; and these three are one, and when 
they are perfect they are equal. There is also the memory, the under- 
standing, and the will, not three minds, but one mind, each contained by 
each, and all by each. ‘I remember that I have memory and understand- 
ing and will; and I wnderstand that I understand and will and remember ; 
and I will that I will, and remember and understand ; and I remember 
together my whole memory and understanding and will.” (x. xi. 18.) 
And in the outer man, also, he finds traces of the same law. Thus, in 
sight, there is the object, there is vision, and there is the attention of the 
mind. The whole of this part of the treatise is steeped in metaphysics as 
well as in theology, and perhaps the object of a notice like this will be 
satisfied, if we have succeeded in pointing out to the English reader, who 
loves deep thinking, how much material is afforded for it in what, to the 
unlearned, are so many sealed books. 

As to the translation, judging from certain passages we have compared 
with the original, we should say that it is worthy of so accurate a scholar 
as Mr. Haddan was; and it is also generally fluent. As to Scripture 
texts, the rule he follows is: “‘ wherever the argument in the context rests 
upon the variations of the old Latin, there to translate the words as S. 
Augustine gives them, while adhering otherwise to the language of the 
authorized English version.” It is, perhaps, hardly fair to select for 
comment a passage of extreme difficulty ; but the following has caught our 
eye, and seems worth noticing :— 

S. Augustine has this passage (I. Dis. 20): ‘ Quapropter cum filius 
sit et Deus et homo, + alia substantia Deus, alia homo, homo potius 
in filio quam filius in patre ; sicut caro anime mee, alia substantia est ad 
animam meam, quamvis in uno homine, quam anima alterius hominis ad 
animam meam.” {We quote from the edition of the Louvain theologians, 
Cologne, 1616, which gives a reading in the margin, over against the t, 
“al, alia substantia est homo potius.”] Mr. Haddan renders: “ And 
therefore, as the Son is both God and man, it is rather to be said that the 
manhood in the Son is another substance [from the Son], than the Son in 
the Father [is from the Father]; just as the carnal nature of my soul is 
another substance in relation to my soul itself, although in one and the 
same man, more than the soul of another man is in relation to my soul” 
(page 25). He has evidently followed the marginal reading ; but what 
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he inserts in the second bracket seems indistinctly expressed. It ought to 
run, in order to give what Mr. Haddan evidently intended, thus: “than 
the Son in the Father [is another substance from the Father”]. The 
passage may serve as an example of what a difficult task it is to translate 
such a book as this. We will not enter into the theology of it; but it is 
hardly necessary to remark that we must be prepared to find many passages 
in the Fathers, where language is held on points settled since their time, 
which would now be inadmissible. 

We proceed to notice vol. viii. It does not appear to us that Mr. 
Findlay’s translation of S. Augustine’s de Sermone Domini in Monte isso 
trustworthy as Mr. Haddan’s of the de Trinitate. We are far from sup- 
posing that the translator has not been conscientious, but his scholarship 
is less satisfactory. The following passage, we think, proves it. S. Aug. 
(II. vii. 27) has these words :— 


“De sacramento autem corporis Domini ut illi non moveant questionem, 
qui plurimi in Orientalibus partibus, non quotidie coenz Dominic com- 
municant, cum iste panis quotidianus dictus sit. Ut ergo illi taceant, 
neque de hac re suam sententiam defendant vel ipsa authoritate ecclesias- 
tica contenti sint, quod sine scandalo isti faciunt, neque ab iis qui ecclesiis 
presunt facere prohibentur, neque non obtemperantes damnatur, unde 
probatur non hunc in illis partibus intelligi quotidianum panem 
illud certe debet occurrere.” 


Mr. Findlay renders the above as follows :— 


“But with respect to the sacrament of the Lord’s body (in order that a 
question may not be started by thuse in eastern parts, most of whom do 
not partake of the Lord’s supper-daily, whzle this is called daily bread: in 
order, therefore, that they may be silent, and not defend their way of 
thinking about this matter even by the very authority of the Church, because 
they do such things without scandal, and are not prevented from doing 
them by those who preside over their churches, and when they do not obey 
are not condemned ; whence it is proved that this is not understood as 
daily bread in these parts, &c. .. . . ), this consideration at least ought 
to occur, &e.” (vol. viii. p. 84.) 


Mr. Findlay has made a long parenthesis quite erroneously. The 
apodosis to the sentence wt ergo illi taceant, &c., is not illud certe, &c., but 
vel ipsa authoritate ecclesiastica contenti sint, the two last words of which 
clause he omits. S. Augustine tells the Eastern Christians to be content 
with the authority of the Church, which does not require daily com- 
munion from them, so that they may be silent on the question, &c. 


Again, it is quite wrong to render “cum... dictus sit,”’ “ while this is 
called.” It ought to be “although.” And “most of whom” for qué 
plurimi, instead of “in great numbers,” or, as we should say, * very com- 
monly,” is incorrect. 

Nor, turning to the translation of the Harmony of the Evangelists (the 
title of which, in the body of the volume, is needlessly changed to the Har- 
mony of the Gospels), can we place much dependence on Mr. Salmond’s 
scholarship, when he shows inaccuracy and hesitation about a phrase of 
no special difficulty. We allude toa passage he translates thus :— 
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“ For they thought that the anger of those deities would be more to theis 
injury, than the good will of their God would be to their profit. But that 
must have been a vain necessity and a ridiculous timidity. Weask now what 
opinion regarding their God is formed by those men whose pleasure it is 
that all gods ought to be worshipped.” (Vol. viii. p. 163.) 

And he suggests in a foot-note, quoting the Latin: “ Or, away with that 
vain necessity and ridiculous timidity.” [The Italics are ours.] Now 
S. Augustine’s words are, “Sed fuerit ista vana necessitas et ridenda 
timiditas.’—(De Consensu Evangelistarum, i. 19.) Surely the phrase 
ought to have created no hesitation. It means: “ Supposing, admitting 
that that was a vain necessity, &c.” But since Mr. Salmond found it so 
hard, we will give the rule on which it depends, from the very first good 
Latin exercise-book we can lay our hands on. Let him read Wilkin’s 
Latin Prose Exercises, p. 129, He will find there this rule :— 


“ Concessions, admissions, assumptions, permissions, are often signified 
by the subjunctive mood independently : e. g., malus civis, seditiosus consul 
Cato fuit. Fuerit aliis : tibi quando esse cwpit ? ‘Suppose he has been 
so to others,’ &c.”’ 

Mr. Salmond’s good sense made him translate this passage in his text in 
amanner which approaches the right rendering, but his work shows that 
he had no sound knowledge of the rule on which this phrase depends. 

However, though it is necessary for reviewers to notice deficiency of this 
kind, it is pleasant to observe that Mr. Salmond himself honestly invites 
attention to passages where he feels a difficulty ; and that even if there is 
room for improvement in Scottish scholarship, the fact is very remarkable 
that there should be a demand for patristic literature in the land of 
John Knox. 

Let us here notice one or two points of a different kind. In the “ De 
Serm. Dom. in Monte,” book ii. ch. vi. p. 81, where Mr. Findlay trans- 
lates thus: * No one will be allowed to be ignorant of the kingdom of 
God, when His only-begotten shall come from heaven... visibly in the 
person of the Divine Man, in order to judge the quick and the dead,” he 
ought to have called attention to the original of the expression we have 
italicized. Itis in homine Dominico, which S. Augustine condemns in 
his “ Retractations.” In the De Consensu Evang., I. iii. 6, Mr. Salmond 
vaguely renders sine aliquo sacramento (noticing the word, however, at foot), 
“not without a certain solemn significance.” He had better have said 
“mystery,” the word having quite a definite theological meaning, and 
answering to the Greek pvornpior. 

Our space will not permit us to attempt even a short analysis of the 
two treatises which form the volume we have just examined. They are 
both of them of high interest and importance, especially the Harmony of 
the Evangelists ; and there is this great advantage in studying the latter, 
that it is the outcome of one great and commanding intellect (and that of 
a saint and a father), applied to a most difficult subject, which is com- 
monly studied piecemeal, in collections of various opinions, often received 
without any reference to the originals from which they come—a fruitful 
source of indistinctness and error. 
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The Prophet of Carmel. A series of Practical Considerations upon the 
History of Elias in the Old Testament. By the Rev. Cuar zs 
GarsipE, M.A. London: Burns & Oates. 


E have long looked for a work on the great Prophet of Carmel, such 

as Mr. Garside has now given us. Knowing the author’s ad- 

mirable qualifications for undertaking such a task, our anticipations were 

naturally high, but on laying down the book we can honestly say that 

they have been far more than fulfilled. Mr. Garside’s “ Prophet of 

Carmel” is unmistakably the result of the deepest and most earnest 

meditation on the history of the marvellous Thisbite, while the intellectual 

penetration, the rich imagination, the nervous eloquence which we meet 

with throughout the whole work, all combine to give it at once a very high 
place among the highest productions of our English Catholic literature. 

To place the history of Elias before Catholics of the present day, re- 
quires no apology ; for although one of the greatest Saints of the Old Law, 
he no less belongs to the New. Nay, in some respects he belongs more to 
the New Testament than to the Old. It was in the spirit and power of 
Elias that the way of the Lord from heaven was prepared, and this to so 
great an extent that the Baptist was himself called Elias by our Lord, Aé 
the central point, so to speak, of our Lord’s public ministry, at the moment 
of transfiguration, when the light of the glory, which He had with the 
Father before the world was, broke through His sacred Humanity, so that 
His face did shine as the sun, and His garments became white as snow, it 
was Elias who, with his actual, passible body, stood by the side of the 
glorified Son of Man, bringing with him the witness of the Prophets, as 
Moses brought that of the law, that He was indeed the Messias, the Saviour 
of the world. So again, in the last times, at the most momentous and 
terrible crisis of the world’s history, before it enters upon its agony at the 
sight of the great and terrible day of the Lord, it will be Elias the Prophet 
who will come again to turn the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just. Elias shall indeed come, says our Lord, and restore all 
things. For nine hundred years had Elias waited in his earthly body for 
the first coming of the Son of Man, and during the eighteen hundred years 
that have followed that first coming, he is still waiting in the same body 
for His second coming. Then will that body of his itself have to shed its 
life-blood for its Redeemer’s sake, and Elias will take his place among the 
Martyrs of the New Law. It is clear, therefore, that every trait of his 
grand character, every incident, however smaii, of his eventful history, 
as recorded in the Old Testament, must be of the deepest interest to 
Christians. 

Mr. Garside has succeeded in setting Elias before us with almost the 
vividness of reality. We see his gaunt form, fresh from the gorges of 
Galaad, suddenly appearing before the wicked Achab, who, more than all 
the kings of Israel that were before him, had provoked the Lord God, 
His dark locks, hanging in massive clusters over his shoulders, a leathern 
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girdle encircling his spare loins, and his only armour a cape of rough 
sheep-skin for a defence against the elements, and, perhaps, a simple 
mountain-staff in his hands. At once, without faltering, he delivers his 
message: “ As the Lord liveth, the God of Israel, in whose sight I stand, 
there shall not be dew nor rain these three years but according to the 
words of my mouth.” We meet him again hiding by the torrent Carith, 
fed by the two ravens, waiting like them day by day for his food from 
heaven, while the land, stricken by his curse, lay parched and withered. 
We come across him at Sarephta, blessing the widow’s pot of meal and 
cruse of oil, “so that they waste not, neither are diminished until the day 
whereon the Lord will give rain upon the face of the earth” ; and all in 
return for the little hearth-cake she had made for him. We are brought 
back again to the same widow’s house, and behold him, “after strong 
crying,” stretching himself three times over the poor Gentile boy, face to 
face, limb to limb, heart to heart, until the Lord heard the voice of Etias, 
and the soul of the child returned, and he lived again,—the first resur- 
rection the world had seen since death entered into it, Elias himself re- 
maining all the while self-forgetful and lowly, as if nothing unusual had 
happened. He appears before us standing in the presence of Achab, with 
his message of mercy that God will give rain upon the face of the earth, 
and we understand at a glance why to the wicked and idolatrous king he is 
but “ the trouble of Israel.” We aretaken up the wooded heights and rocky 
crags of beautiful ‘‘ Carmel by the sea,” Carmel, whose very name is still “a 
power.” We hear the usual stillness of the mountain broken by a sudden 
change, the tramp of a multitude, wending their way to some preconcerted 
spot, and making the air a very Babel of loud and confused noise. We 
reach the top, and there are the wicked prophets of Baal four hundred and 
fifty in number ; with four hundred of the “ prophets of the groves,” who 
sit at Jezebel’s table. There, too, is Achab, clad in his royal robes, and in 
the midst of the motley group stands Elias, alone of the prophets of the 
Lord, both fearless and strong in the strength of the God of Israel. We listen 
to him while with latent irony he proposes the ordeal which is to decide 
the divinity of Baal or of his own God. From morning to mid-day, from 
mid-day tothe hour of the evening sacrifice we stand and watch, while the 
false priests are ceaselessly crying out, “O Baal, hear us!” and Elias is 
mocking them with bitter words, and no answer comes. We catch the 
words of Elias’s one prayer, and behold the heavens open, and the lightning 
rushing forth falls upon his altar, “a blinding cataract of fire.” We are 
led along the torrent Cison, where the false prophets, at the bidding of 
Elias, are all killed, and not one escapes. Once more we see him standing 
before Achab, telling him to eat and drink, for there 7s a sound of abundance 
of rain. The heavens are cloudless, but the prophet’s ear, ever open to the 
inspirations of the Lord, has already caught the sound of the coming rain. 
We go with him while he prays, for, unlike Achab, he neither eats or 
drinks; we perceive the little cloud rising out of the sea, no bigger 
than a man’s foot, and then the heavens grow dark, and there falls a great 
rain. 

Then comes a change—a great, sudden change. He who had stood alone 
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fearless on the top of Carmel, and dared the prophets of Baal to the test 
of fire, actually reels at the tidings brought to him of a woman’s threat. 
“ Then Elias was afraid,” and rising up he went “ whithersoever he had a 
mind.” We follow him, as without a plan, without a purpose, he flees far 
into the desert, and throwing himself down beneath a juniper-tree, cries in 
his heart’s bitterness, “It is enough for me, O Lord, take away my life, 
for I am no better than my fathers.” But Elias must not die yet. The 
God whom he serves knows better what is for his good than he himself 
knows. His work, as yet imperfect, must be finished, and not beneath 
the shade of the juniper-tree in the lonely desert, but in the chariot of fire 
is his first earthly mission to end. Twice he falls asleep and twice he is 
awakened by an angel’s tread, and behold! at his head a hearth-cake and 
a vessel-of water, and on the strength of that food he walks for forty days 
and forty nights unto the Mount of God, Horeb. The ‘vision of Horeb, 
with its deeply suggestive question twice repeated : “ What dost thou here ?”” 
and its manifestation of the Lord not in the “great and strong wind,” nor 
in the earthqyake, nor in the fire, but in the breathing of the “ gentle air,” 
and its command to return to the wilderness of Damascus and anoint a 
prophet as his successor, and two kings—together with the revelation that 
far from being alone, there are yet seven thousand men who have not 
bowed the knee before Baal,—the casting of his mantle upon Eliseus, the 
son of Saphat, the history of Naboth’s vineyard, his waiting for Achab 
in the road with his message of vengeance from the Lord,—the last scene 
of all, his parting from Eliseus, and his ascension in a chariot of fire—he 
who was the chariot of Isracl, and the driver thereof—all these are set 
before us with a vividness and distinctness which enable us to realize at 
once both their beauty and their suggestiveness. 

It is, indeed, when pointing out how full of instruction are the incidents 
of the prophet’s life, and in applying them to the evils of our own times 
and the wants of our own souls, that Mr. Garside is especially admirable. 

Take, for instance, the lesson which our author wishes us to learn from 
Elias standing for the first time before Achab. What was it that made 
Elias stand up before Achab like a fire? What but faith? It was by 
the clear, inward supernatural light of faith that he saw the naturally 
invisible. To all else he was stone-blind. “His faith saw only a horror 
to be executed, a woe to be denounced, and a testimony to the living God 
to be delivered ; and as it saw so it spoke ; for true courage is the child of 
true and living faith.” 


* Where faith is weak,” he continues, “ where it is not habitually acted 
upon, but is brought out only occasionally under the influence of a kind of 
religious politeness, just to prove to ourselves our own orthodoxy, there 
cannot be boldness in grappling with difficulties. When faith is of this 
kind, its objects have little power over us; they are like the dim cold 
images of mountains looming spectrally through a mist ; we hardly know 
which is mountain and which is mist; they are not landmarks which 
direct our path. Now, if the proper objects of faith lie vaguely in the back- 
ground, it is certain that other objects will occupy the foreground ; so the 
lines and barriers bet ween the two will not be distinct ; earthly motives and 
principles will mingle with heavenly motives and principles; and so there 
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will necessarily be instability in our conduct. Where we do not see the 
leading objects clearly, our heart beats languidly and our feet tread 
nervously. Men who believe a lie firmly are often bolder than those who 
believe a truth feebly ; for the former have a mark, they know at what 
they are aiming, and they are not disturbed and distracted by the presence 
of counter-considerations : their false faith is a force, not by virtue of the 
error or iniquity to which they cling, but of the clearness and singleness 
of their vision.” ‘‘ This is a thought,” he tells us, “especially worthy of 
our consideration in these days, when the world and the devil were never 
so successful as they are now in pretentiously disguising error under the 
garb of truth, when vices are enshrined as virtues in the attractive temple 
of fashion ; immorality is idealized by the magic of eloquently sensuous 
poetry, and debased views of God and of His creation—of the soul and the 

ody-—are openly professed in circles of rank and intellect. Jeroboam made 
priests of the lowest of the people! but new, alas! many whoare recognized as 
distinguished for their position and acquirements have become the priests 
of various idolatries, such as the worship of external nature, of culture, 
of art, of state government, of liberty, of material force, and of humanity 
in the abstract.” ..... “The above are some of the hostile elements 
with which our present life is perilously charged. How can this array of 
foes be successfully met without aclear-sighted and persevering courage, 
and how can this courage be obtained? Certainly it will not spring up by 
chance out of the ground on which we stand ; neither will natural tem- 
perament nor routine-education supply it—what we require is an atmo- 
sphere from which the soul-nerves shall be able to draw a constant current 
of moral vigour. Faith can create this atmosphere, but it must be no 
sickly, common-place, flickering faith. . . . . All are bound, more or less, 
‘to stand up in the sight of God’ against the evils of the day; and the 
task is great because these evils are not signalized as pestilential by the 
black flag of general condemnation, but are, on the contrary, so to say, 
presented at court, and weightily supported by the very influences to 
which the various classes of Christians are most exposed. The contest is 
as unavoidable as it is difficult ; but with the grace of God we shall succeed 
if we are ‘strong in faith’; this is the victory which overcometh the 
world, even your faith” (pp. 16-21). 


After this the author calls attention to “one particular act of faith, the 
habitual practice of which is of immense assistance to the soul whenever 
fearlessness is required in order to enable it to do its duty,”—the thought 
of the presence of that “living God” in whose sight Elias stood when he 


appeared before Achab., 
Or, again, take the following in connection with the fear and ight of 


Elias :— 


“Let us not rely on our natural character, our assurance, our cireum- 
stances. Above all things, let us be humble in our estimation of ourselves : 
* He that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.’ We 
may imagine that we are safe, because in a favourable combination of 
events we have as yet shown no signs of failure. But can we wait, when 
to wait is a severe cross to our impetuous temper or passion for activity? 
Can we bear to sow much and reap little? Can we endure to be lonely— 
* hidden in a hole of the rock ’—when we crave for a warm hand andacheery, 
encouraging voice? Can we support the sight of evil triumphant and 
goodness oppressed? Can we bear the spoliation of our property without 
harbouring revenge against the robber? Can we bear patiently to hear 
our fair fame shattered at a blow by some audaciously precise calumny, or 
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slowly nibbled away by constant subtle inuendoes, which we scarcely know 
how to grasp and strangle? Believing ourselves to be of considerable im- 
portance to a particular person or cause, can we submit charitably and 
resignedly to be passed by unnoticed—nay, perhaps to be rudely trodden 
down by the very feet which we have often kissed? If, in these and similar 
cases, we are apt to think too highly of ourselves before we have been tried, 
let us remember Elias: how brave he once was, denouncing a king and 
slaying hundreds of his prophets ; how mighty he once was, raising the 
dead, and shutting and — the heavens as though he had the keys of 
the skies ; and yet it is this same man whom at another time we see flying, 
panic-struck, from a woman’s threat, and hear mournfully wailing forth 
these despondent words: ‘ It is enough for me! Lord, take away my life !’” 


(pp. 175-7). 

We feel as if we should never grow wearied in pointing out to our readers 
the beauties of this most charming and instructive book, but it is our wish 
that they should learn them from the book itself rather than from these 
pages. At the end of the work will be found a most useful dissertation 
upon the condition and abode of Elias after his translation, on his appear- 
ance at the Mount of Transfiguration, and on his return at the end of the 
world. The information contained in this dissertation has been drawn 
from approved theological sources. 





Sermons for All Sundays and Festivals of the Year. By J. N. Sweeney, 
D.D., Monk and Priest of the English Benedictine Congregation. 
Vol. I. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 1873. 


ATHER SWEENEY’S meritsas a preacher are too well known to re- 

quire any words of eulogy from us ; but we may be allowed, perhaps, 

to express our thanks for the first volume of sermons which he has given 

us. Scriptural and dogmatic, they are also thoroughly practical, and while 

they will be read with profit by every layman, will also, we have no 

doubt, be studied as models of sacred eloquence by not a few of his younger 
brethren amongst the clergy. 

One of the things which has struck us most in reading these sermons is 
the admirable way in which he brings out what is implied by the fast 
solemnized by the Church on her several fasts and festivals. The Church, 
he tells us, does not celebrate festivals in honour of mere speculative ideas, 
“She is too practical for that ; and so when she institutes a solemnity and 
bids us join in celebrating it, she places something real before us, and 
would have us study and appreciate the reality.” The reality of the 
mystery itself, or rather, so far as we ourselves are concerned, the sermons 
upon the Immaculate Conception, on the Office of Mary in the Incarnation, 
the Birth of Jesus Christ, realizing the Incarnation, on the Transfiguration, 
and on the Testament of the Ascension, are remarkable instances of what 
we mean. Thus, to take but one example: in his sermon on the Imma- 
culate Conception Father Sweeney shows to us that the principle by which 
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the Church is influenced in placing before us this doctrine, and in 
observing the festival, is the close and constant association of the Mother 
with the Son, and the enmity of the old serpent as disclosed in the word 
of God from the first book of Scripture, where we read of the woman and 
her seed, down to the last, in which we are allowed to gaze on the glorious 
vision of the woman clad with the sun, and of her child who is taken into 
Ifeaven. Thus the Incarnation, the mystery decreed to destroy sin, 
includes Mother as well as Son in common and constant enmities against 
the serpent. 
So again— 


“On the same principle which we have already affirmed, that the 
Immaculate Conception was a fitting privilege of the Mother of the Word 
made Flesh, because of her connection with the Incarnation, we acknow- 
ledge some share in what was the result of the connection. The Incarna- 
tion does concern us ; it is everything to us, it is the source of grace and 
blessing ; and it has been the means of our Redemption, and of our re- 
gaining the once lost claim to heaven. To say that Mary is the Mother of 
our own dearest Saviour is to say that we are bound, as we love Him, to 
be interested about the honour of one whom He as her Son so mightily 
honoured. Andif He thought and deemed that her Immaculate Conception 
was a fitting privilege for her from whom he was to receive the Body 
which was to suffer, and that Blood which was to be shed for us, why 
shal! not we rejoice at the bestowal of such a grace, and feel that it is our 
own Mother who is honoured by Him, who has become through her the 
sharer of our humanity? For in becoming Man, in becoming through 
Mary a child of Adam, our Blessed Lord has become a brother to us, and 
has given us a share in the Maternity of Mary. It is the Immaculate Con- 
ception of our own Mother, then, that we celebrate in this festival, and 
therefore it does concern us ” (pp. 26-27). 


As examples of the way in which F. Sweeney brings the Word of God 
to bear upon the difficulties of man’s life and the wants of man’s soul, we 
would especially call the attention of the reader to the Sermons on the 
Lessons of Our Lord’s Boyhood, on Master and Servant, on the Advantages 
of Trust, on Works of Mercy, on Work the Condition of Reward, on 
Temptations, on the Regulation of the ‘Tongue, and on the Law of Prayer. 
Most practical, they are never for a moment dry,—but warm, affectionate, 
sometimes even glowing. Happy the congregation that has to listen 
Sunday after Sunday to sermons such as these, for they may feel sure that 
not only will the whole lesson, which it is the Church’s wish to teach 
them be conveyed to their soul, but that it will be proposed for their 
acceptance with a power and a vigour, and at the same time with a gentle- 
ness and a tenderness which will both satisfy their intellect and touch their 
heart. 

We cannot refrain from giving one more extract. The preacher is 
speaking of the Magi in his sermon on the Epiphany :—~ 


““O my dear brethren, do you not feel moved by the generous conduct 
of these noble pilgrims? And do you not feel that the Church has done 
well in instituting a solemnity in honour of such an event? But simply 
to approve and admire is what the example of the Wise Men cautions you 
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against. They did something more in proof of their sincerity, and so must 
you. There are two classes amongst you whom this festival instructs. 
You that have always been Catholics, who in your infancy were baptized 
as members of the Holy Catholic Church, and have never known what it 
is to be severed from her membership. See whether you have lived up to 
your privileges, or whether you may not in some degree have grown tepid, 
disloyal, and ungenerous. We do sometimes feel shamed into greater 
fervour by seeing how converts love what they have come to know so little 
of. Even those that are still out of the Church, groping in the dark with 
a very uncertain star to guide them, they who have seen only the outside 
of the Church, and have been attracted to admire and to imitate what 
they have seen,—even they, by the sacrifices which we know they make, 
and the enthusiasm which they manifest in behalf of what is imaginary 
and sentimental, may serve as examples of a zeal and generosity too rare 
amongst us. Let the rejection of the Jews, the long-privileged people of 
God, intimated in this festival, be a caution and an exhortation to you” 
(pp. 128-9). 





Memories of a Guardian Angel. ‘Translated from the French of M. ?Abbé 
Cuarpon. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co.; London: R. Washbourne. 


E are told in the Preface that this translation was undertaken at 

the request of one of the most zealous of the prelates of the United 

States. It bears with it also the approval of the Archbishop of Baltimore. 

It comes to us, therefore, under high patronage. For our own part, how- 

ever, although we freely recognize the merits of the work,—the evident 

learning, devotion, and painstaking accuracy displayed by the author, 

we cannot help thinking that the form in which it has been cast is 

hardly such as will fall in with the tastes of English Catholics. It is 

far too French in sentiment, we should think, to please many English 
readers. 





Catholic Progress. A Monthly Magazine. London: Burns & Oates. 


E have been favoured with several numbers of this excellent 
Magazine, the organ of our Young Men’s Catholic Association. 

We find it to contain articles of the most varied interest, both grave and 
gay, scientific, political in the general though not in the party sense of the 
word, literary. Some, indeed, of the articles are of very high merit ; amongst 
which we would especially notice those on the Origin of Man, Pombal and 
Bismarck, the Poor without the Church, Modern Jordanus, Catholic Pro- 
gress, Catholic Politics, Catholic Patriotism and our Future Policy, and Eth- 
notology and Darwinism. The sonnets contributed are of a higher order of 
poetry than that which we usually meet with in magazines, while the name 
of-Lady Georgiana Fullerton, as a writer of one of the tales, will bear 
Witness, without any remarks of our own, to the excellence of the lighter 
portion of the contents, Most heartily do we wish Catholic Progress all 
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success, for the sake both of Catholic young men themselves, who can 
have no nobler object than to help forward by the development of their 
own intellectual gifts and literary tastes, the spread of God’s kingdom upon 
earth, and also of the members of the English Catholic body at large, 
who will be sure to find in the pages of this magazine, instruction, amuse- 
ment, and delight. We observe that in one of the numbers the establish- 
ment of a Catholic daily newspaper is warmly advocated : is it too much 
to hope that they who have shown themselves such excellent contributors 
to this magazine will before long themselves carry out the idea into execu- 
tion? They seem to us admirably fitted for the task. We subjoin one of 
the sonnets as a specimen of the poetry. 


IV. A Convent. 


“ He changes that he may abide the same, 
And carry out what he has ever held ; 
He does but yield to the resistless claim 
Of principles by which he was impelled, 
And which from bud have into blossom swelled ; 
And thus he mars that he may make his fame, 
Together a disjointed system weld, 
And leave intact the honour of his name. 
He is no regenade who leaves behind 
Naught but imperfect truths—who aims at more 
Strict discipline of conduct and of mind, 
With clearer knowledge of things known before— 
Who scatters empty chaff upon the wind, 
But keeps and multiplies the grain in store.”’ 


The Author of “A Second Hundred Sonnets.” 





Life Theories: their Influence wpon Religious Thought. By Lronet S§. 
Beatz, M.B., F.R.S., &. London: J. & A. Churchill, New 
Burlington Street. 1871. 


—D* BEALE, our best microscopical observer, well known. for his studies 

on the tissues, is also one of the principal opponents of the “physical” 
theory of life. In the first part of “ Life Theories” this theory is, on the 
ground of biological incompetence and irreligious tendencies, attacked both 
by argument and sarcasm,—for the latter of which the title of Dr. Tyndall’s 
lecture at Liverpool,* and the rhetoric therein about “ privileged spirits,” 
have afforded the author many well-used opportunities. In the second part 
the “ theory of vitality” is defended, and its congruity with religious belief 
insisted on. 

We have alreadyt introduced these two theories to our readers ; we shall 
here confine ourselves almost entirely to Dr. Beale’s appreciation of the 





* “On the Scientific Uses of the Imagination.” 
+ Dusiin Review for January 1873, p. 235.° 
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religious bearings of the latter of them. Firstly, then, we shall state, as 
nearly as possible in his own words, what his position is. Conviction of the 
truth of the theory of vitality was, he tells us, forced upon him after many 
years of careful work. It was the result, not of & priori speculation, but of 
facts microscopically observed in the course of studying the tissues, on which 
in 1861 he delivered a course of lectures at the College of Physicians. He 
would never have accepted the “doctrine of vitality ” if, by the views more 
generally entertained and taught, a sufficient explanation of the simplest 
phenomena of living beings had been afforded. He endeavoured to account 
for the phenomena by other theories, but was unsuccessful ; “nor have 
attempts on the part of others been more fortunate.” Each additional year’s 
labour only serves to confirm him more strongly than before in the opinion 
that the physical doctrine of life cannot be sustained : when he reviews in 
his mind the evidence on which the doctrine of vitality rests, it seems to him 
extraordinary that the contrary doctrine should continue to find adherents ; 
and he cannot but conclude from his investigations that “the living is 
separated from the non-living by an impassable barrier—y a gulf that will 
not soon be bridged over ; that matter and its ordinary forces and properties 
belong to one category or order; and that creative power and will, design 
and mind, and life, ought to be included in a very different order indeed.”* - 

The conclusion to which he has been led by the phenomena observed by 
him is that living matter, of whatever kind, is, as long as it continues to live, 
tenanted by a power altogether different from and fs" transcending the 
physical forces which, inasmuch as it still continues to be matter, continue 
to act on and in it.t But they do not act on it in the same manner as when 
it was not alive. They are now controlled, guided, arranged, by this higher 
agency, to which Dr. Beale gives the names of vital power and vitality, in 
order to discriminate it, on the one hand from the physical forces or energies 
(with which it is not correlated), and on the other from the properties of the 
particles, which are passive, and no more destructible than are the particles 
themselves. Living matter, and consequently this vital agency which is 
united to it, is to be found in every part of the organism. There is con- 
sequently no good reason for believing that there is any central presiding 
unity, any archzeus, in any one part of the body, whence the rest is regulated 
and controlled.§ 

As to the nervous system in particular, the arrangement of the tissues to 
form organs having special functions cannot be accounted for by any directing 
agency brought to bear through the intervention of nerve, for it is determined 
at atime when the nervous tissue is not yet developed. Each tissue is 
formed by living matter which exerts no direct influence on the living matter 
of other tissues.|| The biologist studies vitality, only as manifesting itself 
in matter. But from its effects on matter we are enabled to conceive of it 
as an actually existing power, and by studying accurately the results of its 
working, may succeed in drawing a correct conclusion as to its nature and 





* “Mystery of Life,” pp. 7, 8. + “Life Theories,” p. 78. 
t “Life Theories,” p. 12. § “ Life Theories,” p. 72. 
|| “ Life Theories,” pp. 75, 76. 
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mode of action. As far as such study has as yet gone, it seems not un- 
reasonable to believe that it may belong to an order of activities or immaterial 
agents, of which we can by sense learn nothing directly.* It would, then, 
be in accordance with reason to hold that the relation of non-living matter 
to its Creator is more remote + than that which subsists between God and 
the power that influences matter in the living state. f 

We may draw yet a further conclusion respecting the vital agency which 
reveals itself in man as competent to produce not only those lower forms of 
vital action which are exhibited also by other living beings, but also the 
higher mental and moral phenomena which are peculiar to the human species. 
It is reasonable to believe that the highest form of vital power of which we 
have knowledge and experience is in some way yet more closely related to 
Deity than the vital power which animates the lower forms of protoplasm, 
bioplasm, or living matter.§ Again, although our mental vital action is the 
highest manifestation of vital power of which we have any experiential know- 
ledge, it is not perhaps by any means the highest manifestation of which the 
human mind is able to conceive. All vital power affects the molecules of matter 
in a manner in which, if it had not acted, they would not have been affected. 
And with this harmonizes the belief in the operation of a higher agency, 
whose power transcends that of mind in as great a degree as this last trans- 
cends ordinary vitality. We may observe in passing that this guides us to 
the idea of God acting on nature, as life acts on matter,—to the idea of a 
Divine regulative power, a power drawing all nature to be a perfect organ- 
ism. “It is by following out such a line of thought that we may, I think, 
hope to obtain, even from this lower physiological stand-point, some dim 
conception, it may be, of the nature of Deity, and some idea of the relation 
of Deity to man’s soul and body, to the various grades of lower life, and to 
matter in the non-living state.” || 

Three lines of influence are here indicated :—influence on Anthropology ; 
influence on our conception of the Divine Nature ; and influence on our 
conception of the Universe. The first principally regards the union of soul 
and body. The theory of vitality can, as it appears to us, be interpreted in 
a Catholic sense only by taking vital power or vitality as, in the case of 
human nature, synonymous with soul; and our readers will from the 
preceding summary have perceived that such an interpretation would be by 
no means discordant with Dr. Beale’s representation of his theory, which 
will, indeed, perhaps have already reminded them of the Catholic doctrine 





* “Tiife Theories,” p. 78. 

+ For instance, it would be more consistent with reason to hold that it has 
amore remote relation of origin; for, for anything the vital theory has to 
say to the contrary, the inorganic universe may have been evolved through 
almost an infinity of changes from a nebula. But if the vital principles are 
immaterial agents, then they may have been set over the organisms which 
they respectively regulate, by a divine command. And all who believe that 
they possess immaterial souls must in logic believe that the creation of those 
souls and their uniting with matter was an interference with the course of 
nature. 


t “ Life Theories,” p, 92. § Ibidem. || Id. p. 97. 
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that the reasonable soul is the “true and substantial form” * of the human 
body. For the meaning of the technical expression, “ true and substantial 
form,’ is,’ + we scarcely need say, that it is the reasonable soul which makes 
the body of man what it is, a living, human body ;—that it is the soul which 
is at the root not only of intellectual and moral, but of all properly vital 
action. And to this teaching the theory of vitality readily lends itself ; for 
although the science of Biology can tell us nothing about the soul as such, 
yet when the existence of this immaterial principle is made known by other 
than physiological evidence, it is natural to suppose that it is the vital 
principle in man, inasmuch as vital phenomena, which, again, according to 
the vital theory, cannot be accounted for by physico-chemical laws, cease 
when at death it is separated from the body. Nor can it be legitimately 
objected that we have no immediate consciousness of the immense majority 
of the vital operations going on in our organisms. . For from the fact that a 
certain agent produces conscious operations, it will not follow that the same 
agent does not also produce unconscious operations. The immaterial 
principle may well have other ways of acting besides conscious and voluntary 
action ; and to introduce a second vital agent for the vital phenomena of 
unconscious life would be a multiplicatio entium sine necessitate. 

With this subject is, not remotely, connected the question as to the nature 
of the animating principle in organisms other than the human. Our author's 
suggestion on this latter point, that vitality—all vitality, as we gather from 
the context,—may not unreasonably be supposed to belong to an order of 
activities or immaterial agencies, will appear to most to lie open to criticism. 
For, even granting the theory of vitality, Biology as such can tell us no more 
about the vital principle than that physico-chemical laws cannot account for 
vital phenomena, and that therefore, as vital phenomena certainly exist 
notwithstanding, there must exist something else which can account for 
them. It must have a name given it, and it may be conveniently termed the 
“vital principle.’ But about what it is, Biology can tell us nothing what- 
ever ; and if, in the case of man, we believe it to be an immaterial and 
immortal spirit, this is on account of arguments derived from Psychology 
and Natural Theology, which show that such a spirit is a part of human 
nature, and because of special considerations partly indicated above, showing 
that this spiritual substance is in man the vital agency also. Where, there- 
fore, as admittedly happens in the case of plants, we are confined to biological 
evidence alone, we can do no more than distinguish, by the method of 
residues,{ the effects of the vital principle from the other phenomena which 
plants present : and in consequence of its effects affirm its existence. As 
to animals, it is only from the mental operations of the higher among 
them that we could collect premisses therefrom to argue by the analogy of 





* “ Forma corporis humani per se et essentialiter.” (CEc. Conc. Viennense.) 

t Tongiorgi, “ Psychologia,” 1. 2, ¢. 3. 

t This use of the method of residues would consist in subtracting from 
the totality of the phenomena exhibited by a living being, those produced by 
physico-chemical agency : the remainder would consist of phenomena requiring 
an ulterior agency for their production, and so warranting belief in the 
existence of such an agency. 
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human nature; but of their mental operations we have only an outside 
view ; and the light we receive from it is but a darkness visible, serving, 
often enough, to perplex rather than to illuminate. To return to the case of 
the human organism. 

In the first piace, if the theory of vitality as interpreted above be accepted, 
and if the living being, man, be admitted to be an organism, to man, as to 
other organisms, will respond the Kantian definition that an organized 
product of nature is one in which all the parts are reciprocally ends and 
means, and this—the being reciprocally ends and means,—will be true of 
the two elements,—soul and body,—of which the human organism 
is composed.* Each will be for the sake of the other; each will, if the 
expression may be permitted, dovetail into the other. If so, there is no 
need to suppose the existence of any intermediary between soul and body, 
to unite them to one another. As to this second point, it may be ob- 
served that Dr. Beale nowhere implies the necessity of any link between 
soul and body to cement them one to the other. Thirdly, we have seen that 
he supposes the vital principle to be present in every part of the living 
organism : in this, we need not say, he holds the same opinion as the 
Scholastics, who believed the soul to be present in the whole body. In 
reference to this, however, it may be remarked incidentally that the theory 
of vitality, in the form in which it is propounded by Dr. Beale, involves the 
admission of the existence of a large quantity of non-living matter in the 
living organism. But as far as Biology is concerned, a distinction has long 
been drawn between organic elements and organic products, such as hair, &c. ; 
and Dr. Beale’s opinion about bioplasm and formed matter would need only a 
new application of that distinction. As far as Theology is concerned, 
Catholic theologians, when teaching that the soul animates the whole body, 
have always excepted those parts of it which Biologists regard as organized 
products. Fourthly, and with regard to the nature of the union itself, Dr. 
Beale teaches that living matter is raised, lifted up to a higher order, made 
different from what it was before,—that between the living and the non- 
living there is a chasm, which cannot be passed over by any gradations. 
How well this harmonizes with Catholic teaching, it is almost superfluous to 
point out ; for, according to Catholic teaching, the meaning of soul and body 
being united is not merely that the soul is the “occasicnal cause” of the 
phenomena which the living human body presents, nor that it is the agent 
which uses the body as its instrument. There is more than this. The union 
of soul and body may be compared rather to chemical combination.t The 





* Or, in other language, that both soul and body are substantia ineom- 
plete ; that the soul nata est ad unionem cum corpore ; that the body natum 
est anime uniri. It is therefore natural that provision for mental operations 
should be found in the bodily structure, which is, moreover, formed, preserved, 
and animated by the immaterial principle. 

+ This, it must be remembered, is but a comparison, and omnis comparatio 
deficit in aliquo. The writer does not mean to assert that the molecules of 
the components actually cease to exist when they combine together to form the 
compound, but only that many of the phenomena of combination are as if this 
were so. They are otherwise explained, by supposing that the molecules 
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oxygen of water is no longer mere oxygen; it is oxygen plus hydrogen. 
The hydrogen is no longer mere hydrogen ; it is hydrogen plus oxygen. The 
molecules of the components appear to lose themselves in the compound ; a 
new set of molecules, possessed of fundamentally different properties, seem 
to rise into being. Although a more or less obvious relation between the 
properties of the compounds and those of their components in the uncombined 
state may be detected sometimes and with regard to some properties, and 
although we are theoretically assured that some relation always and in every 
case exists, it is at present impossible, in the majority of cases, and in 
regard of the majority of properties, to detect any relation whatever. No 
one could from the properties of any chemical substances infer what the 
properties of a compound formed by their union would be. So, in like 
manner, from the known properties of matter, no one could infer what would 
be the properties of living matter ; and even if we had, which we have not, 
direct knowledge of what the properties of a separate spirit are, we could not 
infer what would be the faculties of a spirit united with a body. When we 
consider the living body of man, it is no longer mere matter that we are 
examining : it is matter plus spirit. When, in Psychology, we study the 
mind of man, it is not, as might be imagined from the manner in which the 
subject is sometimes treated, a separate spirit which is the object of our 
investigations : it is a spirit plus matter. Nor, any more than in chemical 
combination, is this plus the plus of mere addition. Properties are found in 
that which results from the union, which are new, and neither the sum nor 
the mean of the properties of the things which are united; for instance, 
according to the Scholastics, feeling, sensation, and the sensitive part of 
emotion, memory and imagination, which certainly do not belong to brute 
matter, belong as little to a separate spirit. It is in union with the body 
that the soul feels, just as it is in union with the soul that the body lives, 
and in union with hydrogen that oxygen is liquid,—or rather, just as we do 
not say that the oxygen is liquid, but that the water, the compound of 
oxygen and hydrogen, is so, so life and feeling are to be predicated neither of 
soul nor of body, but of the total organism, the combination of the two. But 
if the body were only the instrument of the soul, or the soul only the 
occasional cause of the phenomena characteristic of the living body, the 
union would not be a real union, in the sense in which the word is employed 
in this connection. The virtual denial of a real and substantial union which 
has been too prevalent in modern non-Catholic philosophy, has undoubtedly 
been favourable to materialism.* But it has been rendered possible only by 





enter into closer relations with each other ; but from these phenomena he 
draws a comparison to illustrate the phenomena resulting from the union 
of soul and body. 

_ * From the time, says Liberatore, that Des Cartes, dreaming one fine morn- 
ing that he was able to reconstruct the sciences from their foundation, sundered 
the substantial unity of man, there could be substituted only an unnatural 
duality, by regarding the soul and the body as two complete and perfect 
substances, which allied themselves together for the sake of only a mutual 
intercourse. From that time till now Psychology has radically separated 
itself from Physiology, which it allowed to consider no longer the living being 
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the use of a method radically unsound. Metaphysicians, like other people, 
have no direct knowledge of any other spirit than the human soul united to 
the human body. When, instead of making this their starting-point, as they 
ought to have done, they set out by laying down general propositions about 
what they imagined to be the nature of spirits as such, there could be no 
special reason for wonderment if they arrived at conclusions logically 
incompatible with assertion of real union of the two parts of the nature of 
man. 

Dr. Beale, we scarcely need say, does not stand alone in believing that the 
contemplation of life leads on to many valuable generalizations and confirma- 
tions of Christian teaching in regard of our concept of the Divine nature and 
our manner of regarding the universe. Many lines of thought in connection 
with this idea have, indeed, been, at least partially, worked out long ago ; * 
but as our knowledge of life, which, next to mind, is the thing likest God of 
which we have any experiential knowledge, increases through growth of the 
natural sciences, we may expect those lines of thought to yield more abundant 
fruit. Our author, indeed, even goes so far as to believe that “starting from 
a theory of vitality, we may surely and almost infinitely extend natural 
religious thought.” But the supporters of the opinion of a vital principle are 
not of necessity orthodox. The opinion is orthodox in the hands of Dr. Beale, 
because, in accordance with the common sense of the matter, he supposes a 
distinct vital agency for each distinct organism. But the life in this or that 
living being may be imagined to be, on the contrary, only a portion of an 
universal life which concentrates itself indeed in living organisms, but is yet 
diffused throughout the universe,—which sleeps in the mineral, dreams in 
the animal, and first wakes to consciousness of itself in man. The starting- 


but only the dead body ; reserving to itself to contemplate, no longer a man, 
but an angel, that is, a spirit only, to which, one cannot tell how, it 
nevertheless attributed the power of feeling sensations. And then, when it 
turned itself to reconjoin the soul and the body, it could discover no other 
bond than that of a simple commercium ; for the explanation of which it had 
recourse to strange hypotheses of pre-established harmonies, of occasional 
causes, of plastic intermediaries ; and, as a supreme effort of science, of an 
influcus physicus, by which the two contracting parties should be in continual 
relation with each other. The result on the other hand, and as to the 
physiologists, was that, left with the dead body and the physical forces alone, 
they attemped to explain by them the vital actions; as to the lungs and 
stomach they had recourse to chemistry ; as to the circulation, to mechanics ; 
while they explained reproduction as being the unfolding of what had been 
precontained in the germ. And, when they considered animal life, the 
materialistic doubt of Locke [whether matter can think}, and the wonderful 
connection between animal and vegetative life, made them account for the 
former by the same principles as the latter ; so when they came to explain 
the higher operations of the mind, they brought them by analysis under the 
head of sensation, and, as sensation exists also in animals, by matter accounted 
for all. To escape such terrible consequences, the only way is to re-establish 
in honour the old theory of the substantial unity of man, strengthening 
it by the recent discoveries in the natural sciences.—(I] Composto Umano, 
pp. Vv. vi.) 
* E.g. by the Scholastics, in the question De Vita Dei. 
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point of speculation may be made neither matter alone, nor a Divine Mind 
alone, but an obscure synthesis of mind and matter,—matter evolving itself 
under the guidance of this dimly working mind, mind evolving itself and 
clearing up with the evolution of matter,—-so that wherever we have matter 
we have mind in a more or less rudimentary or developed state, and where, 
in man, we have the highest material organization and complexity, we have 
also the fullest development of mind. On this opinion,—the pantheistic 
form of the theory of vitality,—the phenomena of life and mind, though on 
a superficial view apparently not of a piece with the phenomena of the non- 
living world, would as a matter of fact belong to the same order as they. 
The difference between the living and what we call the non-living would be 
one not of kind but of degree. The laws of inorganic nature would be in 
reality laws of mind ; they would be formule describing the modes of action 
of this dimly working mind. The sound of the thunder would be as much 
the immediate result of a vital action as the sound of the voice of an orator ; 
the only difference between them would be in the degree to which the living 
principle manifested itself as living. The first appearance and subsequent 
activity of recognized life in the world would be—not an interference with 
the previous course of nature,—not the introduction from without of a new 
agency capable of counterworking, for its own ends, the forces of inorganic 
nature,—but the self-revelation of the agency which had been at work all 
along, and had now attained in particular organisms such a development 
that its true character could no longer be mistaken. Very different is it with 
the theistic form of the theory of vitality, the form in which, as we have 
seen, it is propounded by Dr. Beale. According to this second form of 
vitalism, the universe is not, as the first form supposed, homogeneous. It is 
on the contrary built up of different orders of being, of which the higher for 
their own ends control and regulate the lower. Life is a thing of quite a 
different kind from the forces of inorganic nature. Its first appearance in 
the world was consequently not a mere evolution from, but a superaddition 
to, and an interference with, the previous order of nature. Its continuance 
accordingly implies continuous interference with the laws of inorganic nature, 
so that, in the true and proper sense of the words, a living being is a miracle 
to the inorganic world. It combines itself, indeed, with matter, and uses the 
inorganic forces ; but it does not confine itself to the principles of mechanical 
action and reaction, beyond which the latter of themselves cannot go. On 
the contrary, it introduces a new principle, the principle of forming and 
maintaining an organism; and while, where they subserve this end, it 
employs the laws of action natural to the physical forces, it alters them where 
they would be opposed to it. 

It is impossible not to be led on to higher considerations by the contem- 
plation of the spectacle disclosed to the mind by this just and scientific view 
of life. For life is not the highest order of being which the universe presents 
tous. Mind, and, still more, Deity, are higher far. Judging, then, from 
the analogy of life, is it not to be expected, not only that mind should 
exercise an analogous regulative action over life, and the higher faculties of 
the soul over the lower, but also that the First Cause of all should exercise 
over all created things that Divine regulative action which we call miracle ? 

s 2 
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Thus far of the religious aspect of theistic vitalism. Turning to its physical 
side, we find it charged by its opponents with being untenable because incon- 
sistent with the correlation of the physical forces. To this objection Dr. 
Beale replies that he believes the doctrine of the correlation of the physical 
forces as firmly as any man can believe it, but that life, being of quite a 
different nature from the physical forces, ought not to be expected to be 
correlated with them. Let us now endeavour to ascrtain what amount of 
justice there is in this plea. 

The physical forces—i.e. the forces of inorganic nature—are motion, 
attraction, and repulsion of masses and molecules, light, heat, chemical 
affinity, electricity, and magnetism. Mr. Grove first broadly enunciated the 
generalization that whenever any one force, as heat or light, disappears, an 
equivalent quantity of some other determinate force, as electricity or magnet - 
ism, takes its place. From this, the principle of the correlation* of the 
physical forces, to the hypothesis of the identity, persistence, transformation, 
of force, seemed but a step. The force which appears is, it is said, only the 
force which disappeared, reappearing under another form. A system of 
ulterior hypotheses stands in close relation with these. Physical science at 
present strongly tends to the conclusion that the physical forces are either 
motion in store, as when a weight is suspended by a string, or motion in act, 
as when the weight falls on the string being cut. Again, employing the 
word matter in the sense of extended substance, our physicists as to its 
divisibility content themselves with saying that it certainly is divided up to 
a certain point, and that we have no reason to believe that physically (the 
metaphysically is of course out of their province) it is divided ad infinitum. 
They therefore provisionally assume that bodies are built up of an immense 
multitude of minute molecules. These molecules are not supposed to be in 
actual contact ; and by assumed repulsions and attractions between them, 
and consequent alterations in their relative position when their equilibrium 
is disturbed, it is sought to account for the phenomena of inorganic nature. 
Light and heat are believed to be, like sound, intermolecular movements 
(undulatory theory of light and dynamical theory of heat) ; such movements 
imply the existence of intermolecular attractive and repulsive forces, which 
serve to explain as well the mechanical properties of bodies, as cohesion and 
elasticity ; and, by adding to these conceptions that of polarity, or opposite 
properties at opposite points, as in the two poles of a magnet, and that of 
elective affinity, or that molecules of a particular kind, say of oxygen, will 
attract one sort of molecules, ¢.g. those of carbon, in preference to molecules 
of another sort, eg. those of iron, it is hoped that, with the aid of the 
idea of changes in the range and power of the attractive and repulsive 
forces themselves, the phenomena of chemical affinity, electricity, and 
magnetism may also be accounted for. 

The evidence producible for these hypotheses is of course of very different 
strength in the case of one and in the case of another ; but it is important 
to notice that they all look one way. Give me matter and motion, said Des 
Cartes, and I will construct the world. Our present physical philosophy, 








* Correlation here means reciprocal production. 
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observes Mr. Rodwell, may almost be called Neo-Cartesianism. It has 
several important consequences. It makes a chasm between the primary and 
the secondary qualities of matter, and affords an independent confirmation 
of the Hamiltonian distinction between perception and sensation. It lifts 
out of the vague the concept of the forces of inorganic nature, by reducing 
it to the familiar idea of motion, and thus we have a better chance of knowing 
what they are, and what they can or can not accomplish. And, what more 
nearly concerns us here, it accounts for correlation on purely mechanical 
principles :—for instance, the correlation inter se of those forces which are 
actual movement is a simple consequence of the persistence of motion among 
absolutely elastic bodies, such as the molecules are assumed to be. The 
identity of force is made self-evident. The transformation of force is simply 
the change from one kind of motion to another.* 





* A difference of opinion as to the nature of force is, nevertheless, brought 
out by the question—are those movements of the molecules ultimate facts, or 
are they produced by something that lies behind them? It would at first sight 
appear to be an adequate reply to say that the movements are produced by 
attractive and repulsive forces. But what do we mean by attractive and 
repulsive forces? One set of thinkers reply that these so-called forces or 
powers are simply the movements themselves considered under another point 
of view, and that to say that molecules possess attractive and repulsive 
powers is only a convenient way of expressing the fact that under certain 
circumstances other molecules move nearer to or farther from them. Others 
affirm that, behind the movements there is, inherent in matter, a further 
agency, which produces the movements, and is the real force, of which the 
movements are only the effects and manifestations. The first of these opinions 
may be called the physical, the second—which has apparently in part 
suggested Herbert Spencer's theory of the unknowable—may be called the 
metaphysical, theory of force. 

Those who side with the physical theory of force may believe that the 
movements just spoken of are an ultimate fact to all science whatever. And 
as this would be the notion of one who, otherwise a disciple of Auguste 
Comte, held the undulatory theory of light, &c., we may accordingly call it 
the positivist theory of force. But a person might very well hold that they 
are ultimate facts to physical science, without therefore holding that they are 
ultimate facts to all science whatever. Dr. Thomas Reid, for instance, did 
not believe that active power or force can exist in things that have no will 
nor understanding (“On the Active Powers,” Essay I. chap. v.) ; but, 
precisely for that reason, and because, rejecting Hume’s succession-theory of 
causation, he taught that active power is the only efficient cause, he seems 
to have believed that Almighty God is, either immediately or by subordinate 
intelligent agents, the cause of the phenomena of inorganic nature. This 
opinion, which, for the force or power inherent in matter, of the metaphysical 
theory, substitutes mind and will, has been called the theological theory of 
force. It is, in fact, the volition-theory of causation. The first alternative 
that the mind and will which produces the phenomena presented by those 
beings which have no minds and wills of their own, is the Divine mind, is 
that taken by Dr. Carpenter, in his Brighton Address before the British 
Association, in a paper “On Mind and Will in Nature ” in the “Contemporary 
Review ” for last October, &c. The second alternative, that the angels are the 
efficient causes of natural phenomena, was taken by Dr. Newman in a 
Sermon on “ The Powers of Nature” (“ Parochial and Plain Sermons,” vol. ii. 
Sermon xxix.). 
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But if the correlation of the physical forces is a simply mechanical law, 
and therefore obtains between agents which act mechanically, their correla- 
tion affords no reason for anticipating that an agent which does not 
act mechanically will be correlated with them. In regard of such an agent, 
the grownd of correlation would not exist. It would not exist, for instance, 
in the case of mind; so that if Dr. Beale has succeeded, as we believe he has, 
in showing that life is of a nature different from that of the physical forces, 
the principle of the correlation of the physical forces can supply no valid 
objection to his theory. The existence of such a regulative power as he 
supposes is not inconsistent with the correlation of the physical forces with 
each other. It does not imply any increase or diminution of the total 
amount of physical force in the universe. And if it supposes alteration of 
distribution of the physical forces, this is precisely what the introduction of 
a new agent would of necessity effect. 

In conclusion, we lay before our readers a passage in which, as a student 
of science, Dr. Beale deprecates the “premature concessions,” as he 
considers them to be, which have been made to the physical theory of life :-— 


“Tf the progress of science is of necessity associated with the decline of 
religious belief, the hostility of religious persons to science would be pardon- 
able, if not reasonable and justifiable, for it has never been proved that 
scientific information can, with advantage to the individual or society, be 
substituted for religious teaching. Moreover, of a given number of persons, 
but few would be found capable of gaining real proficiency in any branch of 
science, while it must be admitted, that every one would make at least consider- 
able progress in religious knowledge. Although it is an open question whether 
the character is necessarily or almost certainly improved by the study of 
science, the influence of religious thought for good in innumerable instances, 
and at every period of the world’s history, will not be seriously questioned. 

“But, is it true that religion and science are hostile ?—That reason and 
faith are irreconcilable? Many, I fear, would answer these questions 
affirmatively. Sufficient attention has not, I think, been drawn by many 
who devote their minds mainly to religious thought and work, to the distine- 
tion between Science and the statements put forth in her name,—between 
the actual discovery of new truths proved beyond all question, and mere 
assertions, sufficiently dogmatic, dictatorial, and positive, but resting upon 
[mere personal] authority, instead of upon evidence.... Rather than take 
the trouble even to ascertain the meaning of an assertion put forth, not afew 
accept it at once, and with it the state of mental perplexity which it involves. 
But surely it is most necessary that, before a new doctrine or a new philosophy 
is violently opposed, because its influence on religious thought is likely to be 
prejudicial, or warmly accepted for the same reason, or for a very different 
reason, it should be ascertained whether it rests upon demonstrated facts, or is 
a mere dictum, conjecture, or guess, of some authority. 

“T have sometimes suspected that some theologians in these days were pre- 
pared to concede too much,—nay, to concede what will eventually prove to be 
the key of the position, considered from the intellectual side. The proposition 
seems to have been by many accepted as proved, that the laws governing the 
living are the same as those which the non-living obey. The chivalrous gene- 
rosity and large-heartedness of some minds, an intense love of everything that 
seems to favour progress, a desire to encourage investigation and work, and a 
natural hatred of narrow-mindednessand party-prejudice, have perhaps led some 
thoughtful persons to accept for demonstrated facts, without the slightest inves- 
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tigation or inquiry, some of the most extraordinary statements ever promul- 
gated in the name of truth, and to believe in all seriousness, general proposi- 
tions, which, regarded from a scientific stand-point, are untenable ; as, for in- 
stance, ‘ the sun forms living beings,’ ‘ the lifeless passes by gradations into the 
living, ‘the difference between a dead thing and a living one is a difference 
of degree,’ a ‘ dead thing may be revivified’; and many others quite as astonish- 
ing. Such doctrines rest upon no scientific evidence whatever, and those 
who believe them receive them upon trust, and do not venture to inquire 
concerning the facts on which they are said to rest.”—(“ Life Theories,” 
pp. 1-4.) 





A Treatise on the Particular Examen of Conscience according to S. Ignatius. 
By Father Luis pe ta Pautma, of the Society of Jesus, Author 
of “The History of the Sacred Passion.” With Preface by 
Father Georce Porter, 8. J. London: Burns & Oates. 1873. 


an who have looked even cursorily at the Spiritual Exercises of 

S. Ignatius cannot but have been struck by a diagram of seven pairs 
of parallel lines gradually diminishing in length, on which the saint sup- 
poses the faults of each day to be noted, as observed upon an examination 
directed to a vice, or virtue, or the fulfilment of our spiritual duties. This is 
the “ Particular Examen’’ which [formed so cardinal a point inthe system of 
the Society of Jesus, and which was not indeed invented by its holy founder, 
—for something of the kind has been practised wherever there has been a 
serious wish to advance in virtue,—but brought into great prominence by 
him, and greatly increased in efficacy by his wise teaching. The present 
volume is translated from a treatise on this subject by Father Luis de la 
Palma, author of a remarkable work on the Passion. The editor, Father 
Porter, S.J., has prefixed a short but interesting preface, in which he 
mentions mistakes sometimes made by those who attempt this method, 
supposing it to mean either noting down a// the faults committed, or in- 
cluding far too wide a field. For instance: Humility or conformity to 
the will of God, he shows it ought to be, not humility in general, but 
humility under definite circumstances, such as in speaking to one’s equals, 
or to one particular person; not conformity to the will of God in general, 
but in the matter of health, or one’s occupations, &e. &e. This remark, 
however obvious when once made, is useful in meeting a difficulty we 
imagine many have felt ; viz., at the supposition that faults can go on 
diminishing in the way anticipated by the saint. It is understood that the 
circumstances are external, and the examen, for beginners, on grounds of 
charity and for other reasons, is mainly directed to outward acts. Now, 
it isnot too much to expect that grace will enable us to effect an improve- 
ment so directed comparatively soon ; and we shall speedily find out that 
circumstances are endless, and that we shall never want matter on which 
to found a continually varied examen. 

The treatise is a kind of commentary on that part of the Ezercises which 
refer to this subject. It is very solid and complete, analyzing the method 
and matter of the Particular Exercises with reference to beginners, to pro- 
ficients, and to the perfect, so far as that word can be used in this life, 
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giving examples that may serve as a valuable praxis for the inexperienced 
in this all-important branch of the spiritual life. Not having the original 
before us, we can only speak of the translation as coming from a reliable 
source. In point of style, it is, perhaps, rather stiff; but this is a defect 
of comparatively little consequence, as it will certainly be little felt by 
whoever makes a practical use of the book. In p. 36 we notice an 
awkwardly constructed paragraph :— 

“‘ Let each one observe in what wise men usually resolve to increase their 


gains, and to avoid future loss, and determine to shape on their model our 
strivings to diminish our vices and to grow in virtue.” 


Does the writer mean “in what wise” as equivalent to “ in what way,” 
or “wise” to agree with “men”? And “our” does not correspond to 
“each one.” The volume is beautifully printed, which leads us the rather 
to notice two or three misprints :—p. 28, “ No so” for “ Not so”; p, 35, 
“fore-caste” for “fore-cast”; p. 108, “ preficients” for “ proficients” ; 
and p. 118, “ Bartimeeas” for “ Bartimews.” 





Vindicie Alphonsiane, seu Doctoris Ecclesie S. Alphonsi M. de Ligorio, 
Episcopi et Fundatoris Congregationis SS. Redemptoris Doctrina 
Moralis vindicata a plurimis oppugnationibus Cl. P. Antonii Ballerini, 
Soc. Jesu in Collegio Romano Professoris. Cura et studio quorumdam 
Theologorum e Congregatione SS. Redemptoris. Rome, ex Typ. Poly- 
glotta S. C. de Propaganda Fide. mpcccLxx11I. 


N unforeseen accident occurring at the last moment, obliges us to for- 
bear, for the present, giving the careful notice of this book which 
we had originally intended. However, its title alone will sufficiently recom- 
mend it to our clerical readers. Its subject has every element that can 
attract their attention. Every priest, and not merely the studious few, 
takes a lively interest in the discussion of those vexed questions which 
govern the decisions of the confessor and spiritual director throughout the 
whole range of their office. The “‘ Vindicise ” have, besides, all the piquancy 
of a personal controversy. The children of S. Alphonsus step forth as 
the natural champions of their master, against what they deem the 
attacks of an insidious and powerful foe. ‘The controversy is extremely 
interesting, and for us in England involves also the important consideration 
whether Scavini or the annotated Gury is to prevail as the text-book in 
our seminaries, and the hand-book of our working clergy. We are not now 
going to express any opinion on the merits of the controversy, we will 
only observe in passing, that, if (as these authors allege to have happened 
in the case of Father Ballerini) criticism of the Holy Doctor is apt to 
transgress legitimate bounds, the opposite extreme, of assent on the sole 
ground of his authority, would be simply fatal to the science of Moral 
Theology. 
Of one thing we are certain, and that is, that no one can rise from the 
perusal of this bulky volume without an immense increase of veneration 
for the character of S. Liguori. 
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Memoriale Fratris Walteri de Coventria. The Historical Collections of 
Walter of Coventry, edited from the MS. in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, by Wittram Srusss, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, &c. Vol. II. 
Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


E are indebted to the collection of the Master of the Rolls for a copy 
of this valuable work, the last eighty pages of which, comprising, 
as they do, the annals of the reign of John, are one of the most important 
contributions ever published to the history of that period. Nearly, though 
not exactly contemporaneous, these annals are yet near enough to the reign 
of John to furnish us with an accurate knowledge of the events which 
occurred during that reign, and yet sufficiently removed to allow us to 
form from them a comprehensive view of the whole period. In the opinion 
of the editor it could hardly have been written later than 1227, so that, 
with the exception of the Chronicle of Ralph of Coggeshall, which was 
composed about that year, it is the earliest record we have of the con- 
cluding years of John’s reign. 

In the preface to the first volume the editor has told us all that is known 
of the origin of these annals. They appear first in the Chronicle of the 
Monastery of Barnwell, which was composed at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. In the middle of the century they were incorporated 
ina compilation of historians in one of the few monasteries—probably 
either Crowland or Peterborough—and afterwards were transferred, with 
only a few slight variations of reading, into the volume known to us as 
the Memoriale of Walter of Coventry. We are informed by the editor 
that a careful collation of the text of the Memoriale with the original 
MS. of the Barnwell Chronicle shows that the annals have undergone 
hardly any change in the process of migration, and in the present edition 
the original text is given in the notes, whenever—and the cases are 
few—it has been tampered with. Rightly, then, does the editor claim for 
this portion of the work the value of an editio princeps. Of its great merits, 
when comparing it with the Chronicle of Abbot Ralph, the editor thus 
speaks :— 


“Great as the value of Abbot Ralph’s Chronicle undoubtedly is, the 
work of the Barnwell scribe excels it very much, both in wideness of 
narration and in clearness of sequence ; whilst in historical penetration, in 
the perception of cause and consequence, in the admirable prop-rtion or 
perspective, if 1 may use the word, of the picture, which it presents to us, 
and in the accuracy of political definition, it comes very far ahead of it. 
I do not think I claim too much for it, when I say that it comes both in 
time and rank nearest of all our chronicles to the model of William of 
Newburgh’s admirable history.” (Preface, p. x.)* 





* In a note, Dr. Paule’s opinion of the annals is quoted. In his History 
of England he speaks of the writer as: “dieser Zeitgenosse der Magna 
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The editor appears to us to have done his work admirably, and in his 
preface, instead of giving us a careful chronological commentary on the 
text, which would have been foreign to the plan of the series, has sketched 
the character and the reign of John ; while in the notes he has illustrated 
“‘the points of chronology, polities, and miscellaneous interest, which turn 
up as a comparison between this and other contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary histories.’ With regard to his estimate of the character of 
John, we have nothing but the highest praise ; it seems to us most just 
and accurate. But in speaking of Innocent III., he hardly appears—this, 
however, for an Anglican clergyman is only natural—to have risen to a 
true conception of that great Pope’s policy. He does not in any way 
exaggerate what he calls the aggressiveness of Innocent. On the contrary, 
he recognizes him as a high-principled man, a sound and astute lawyer, an 
ingenious politician, and an earnest believer in his own cause ; and maintains 
that he neither made nor snatched the opportunity of quarrelling with 
John ; that every step of his proceedings was strictly legal, and that if, in 
the decisive act of the struggle, the election of Langton, his legality verges 
on captiousness, we ought also to bear in mind that his course was provoked 
by the detected fraud of John. Still, he is unable to see how the great 
Pontiff was moved throughout the struggle by a zeal for the interests of 
the Church and of religion; a zeal which distinguished him above many 
even of the most zealous Roman Pontiffs. The most he can do, is to 
suppose that Innocent followed the traditional policy of the Roman Curia. 
Take, for instance, the following sentence :— 


“The curiously elaborate and persistent policy of the court of Rome 
has invested that body, in the mind of historians and politicians, with a 
sort of personal idiosyncrasy, which is very slightly affected by the special 
characteristics of the individual who happens to be Pope ; and so with one 
school the papacy is a standing conspiracy against the freedom of man- 
kind, with another a divinely guided organization for the religious regene- 
ration and moral discipline of the world. And thus sometimes it seems 
as if there was very little difference between the ecclesiastical acts of a good 
pope and those of a bad one. But it is quite unnecessary to antedate the 
existence of the political system of the Jesuits, or to suppose a definitely 
elaborated plan of aggression even in a far-seeing pontiff like Hildebrand, 
or his most successful follower. Innocent III. no more thought of 
reducing England to the condition of a fief of the Apostolic See than John 
did with enriching himself with the spoils of the bishops. But the Roman 
court has a policy in which Innocent himself had been educated, and of 
which he is, perhaps in all medieval history, the most illustrious expo- 
nent,—the policy of never overlooking an advantage, or any course of 
events that might be turned to advantage to the Roman court.” (Preface, 
p- xviii.) 

The distinction between the Roman courtand the Holy See, as represented 


by each reigning pontiff, is one of the most mischievous errors into which 
an historian can fall. No one imbued with it can ever hope to under- 





Charta, der mit offenen Augen wie kein anderer, und mit echt englischem 
Herz und Sinn, die Ereignisse geschildert hat.”--Geschichte von England, 
iii. 873. 
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stand either the history of God’s Church or its relations with the civil 
governments of the world. This, however, is the only unfavourable 
criticism that we have to make. As an editor, as we have before stated, 
Mr. Stubbs has done his work thoroughly and well. 





A Theory of the Fine Arts considered in relation to Mental and Physical 
condition of Human Existence. By Stepuen M. Laniean, A.B, 
T.C.D., Barrister-at-law. London: Burns & Oates. 1873. 


FINHIS essay is a very clever, thoughtful, and for the most part success- 
ful attempt to show that the materialistic philosophy, so popular at 
the present day, can have no claim to the infallibility of which it 

is never wearied of boasting, when applied to the explanation of facts which 
have their origin in the essential condition of the intellectual principle in 
man. The best recommendation which our modern materialistic philoso- 
phers can assert in their own favour, would at first sight appear to be the 
eminence to which they have attained by their labours in the advancement 
of physical science. But our author shows, and, we think, very clearly, 
that this, far from being a qualification, renders them in fact incapable of 
pronouncing upon mental and moral principles. For, arguing from the 
phenomena of physical nature, they try to explain all the facts of 
human experience by the same hypotheses by which they have explained 
the probably general laws of animal life, or argued when they cannot 
be so explained. Our author, on the other hand, endeavours to prove 
that, from the diversity of material laws and mental phenomena, as subjects 
of human thought, to explain the latter by the former, is utterly illogical ; 
and further, that the process of mind, which, from the nature of the objects 
concerned, necessarily accompanies the investigation of the general laws 
that govern the phenomena of material existences, so unfits the mental 
faculties for the study of psychological conditions, as to bring about a 
positive inability to believe even in the existence of the latter in facts of 
human experience, as real and as knowable as those of the material world. 
lience the antagonism between the students of physical science and the 
observers of the phenomena of the mind, which has been carried to such an 
extent, as to lead the former to the absolute denial of the existence of those 
principles on which all religious and moral philosophy depends. 

Mr. Lanigan points out that the term science in the mouth of these men 
means only physical science, which, during its whole history, far from 
being at any time substantially true, has simply been a long chain of errors 
corrected from time to time by further experience. Thus, the men who 
now hold, for instance, the theories of evolution and natural selection, are 
no more certain of their truth than the astronomers who lived before 
Copernicus, were of theirs. The object of the present work, then, is to 
distinguish between the psychological and the physiological conditions of 

-our being, on which depends the pleasure we derive from the perception of 
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beauty and sublimity in the Fine Arts, and by this distinction to show tliat 
there are facts of human nature which are inexplicable, unless the exist- 
ence of mental and moral attributes is recognized as the special 
characteristic of the constitution of man. It is an attempt to eliminate 
from the many circumstances which help to form the taste of the individual, 
those essential and necessary conditions in the constitution of all intel- 
lectual beings which regulate and govern all ideas of the beautiful and 
sublime in art. 

Mr. Lanigan, unlike Edmund Burke, has treated his subject philoso- 
phicaily rather than historically, investigating the principles on which our 
feelings of the beautiful and sublime depend, not merely describing the 
effects produced by their recognition. He differs also from Burke in denying 
that terror, in all cases whatever, either more openly or latently, is the 
ruling principle of the sublime. 

The author thus states his plan :— 


‘In accordance with what seems, as far as we know, to be the general 
law of creation, viz., ‘that all things are double, one against the other,’ 
and, as a particular instance of it, we are so formed by a beneficent Creator 
as to be capable of deriving pleasure from the contemplation of certain 
natural objects, and others which are, to speak generally, the creationsof our 
own minds. By a consideration of the twofold character of human beings, 
as composed of souls and bodies, and of the attributes which we must 
suppose, either positively or negatively, to be the peculiar characteristics of 
each element, 1 have endeavoured to discover on what particular parts 
of our constitution, mental or physical, the pleasure we derive from the 
contemplation of works of art depends, and I feel certain that the considera- 
tion of the adaptation of our minds to receive pleasurable emotions from 
those objects which seem to us to have been so created solely for that 
purpose, cannot fail, while it adds another fact to the proof of apparent 
design throughout the universe, to excite in us the deepest feelings of 
gratitude to Him who is the Author of all good gifts to men.” (Preface, 
pp: ix-x.) 

Throughout the whole work the existence of the human mind is recognized 
as a principle in our nature as certaiz and as knowable as any other fact in 
the constitution of things of which we are cognisant. 

We do not think that we can always agree with our author when he comes 
to apply his principles ; as, for instance, with regard to sculpture, architec- 
ture, painting, and poetry. On all these subjects we have very clear and 
definite views of our own, although we should far exceed the limits of a 
short notice were we to state them ; but we heartily go along with him when 
he saysevery branch of the Fine Arts depends ultimately on an intellectual 
principle, and that it is simply impossible to account for, or explain, énte//ec- 
tual phenomena by the laws which affect only the material part of our 
nature. For the object which he had in view, and for the way in which 
he has thought out his subject, we feel nothing but the highest admiration. 
Our English literature stands in need of many such books as this, for the 
good they will do is simply incalculable. 





Notices of Books. 


A History of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. Turopore Norruen. 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. London : R. Washbourne. 


OTHING can well be more difficult than to compose a really useful 
N compendium of Church History. To know what to insert and what 
to leave out, and yet to present to the reader an adequate outline of the 
whole subject, is a task for which very few are qualified. It requires a 
mind capable of recognizing the unity running through all the infinitely 
varied circumstances of the Church’s marvellous life, and for this the mind 
must be gifted with the power of appreciating unity, and also thoroughly and 
intimately acquainted with all the circumstances, as well as of seeing just what 
is necessary, and nothing more, to bring the unity fully out; for whatever 
is superfluous in the execution can only mar the beanty of the conception, 
and weaken the effect upon the reader’s mind. Of course, in regard to all 
compendiums of history the same difficulty exists ; and it was because 
Bossnet met this difficulty and triumphed over it with such patience, that 
his “ Histoire Universelle” is recognized asa masterpiece. But in writing 
a compendium of the history of the Catholic Church, from the very fact 
that it has to deal with the action of God’s Church upon every nation 
and kindred, and people and tribe, the circumstances become more 
numerous and complicated, and therefore the unity is more difficult to 
preserve. After carefully examining the preset work, we can safely say 
that Mr. Noethen’s history is one of the best we have read. It will be 
found an excellent text-book for our colleges and schools ; and as the spirit 
in which it is written is thoroughly Roman, the true secret of the 
Church’s victory over the gates of hell, springing as it does from her 
foundation on the rock of Peter, will be instilled at every step into the 
minds of the young. The work is carried down to the opening of the 
Council of the Vatican. At the end will be found most useful questions 
adapted to the use of schools. 


Patron Saints. By Eviza ALLEN Starr. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
London: R. Washbourne. 1871. 


E have found this work, which is dedicated to the youth of the 
Catholic Church in America, a very pleasant volume. The lives 
of the Saints chosen are just such as will be popular with our 

boys and girls, and they are most agreeably written. They are not the 
bare lives, but are interspersed with allusions to the present time, and 
with anecdotes bearing upon the subject, which add much to their interest, 
while the difficulties, trials, temptations, or more common failings of the 
young, are hinted at in such a way that the instruction conveyed is neither 
burdensome nor annoying. Thus, in the story of S. Peter and S. Paul, 
an interesting anecdote about our present Holy Father and a poor negro 
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waiting-woman is introduced, by which devotion to the person of the 
Vicar of Christ is inculcated and encouraged. 
We give the following extract as an illustration :— 


“No one in the vast hall seemed to interest the good Pope like poor 
Margaret ; and when she had answered all his questions, he gently told 
her to kiss his ring and kneel for his blessing, ‘not only for herself, but 
for all her people in bondage.’ Do you, can you imagine how happy a heart, 
how comforted a spirit, poor Margaret carried in her dark bosom, as she 
flew, rather than walked, away from the Vatican palace that day ; and how, 
instead of going straight to her kind mistress (for she was a kind one), she 
stopped at the first church door, and poured out her joy at the foot of 
some altar, where the little lamp told her that Jesus was waiting to receive 
her thanksgiving. 

“Tt is to kindle in your young hearts a single spark of personal affection 
to this holy old man, this venerable priest, this bishop of bishops, that I 
have told you this story of poor Margaret ; and it is for the same purpose, 
that is, to keep alive the love of Catholics for their chief bishop, that the 
Church has gathered round her, at Rome, schools or colleges where 
students from every part of the world are educated under the eye and at 
the knee of the Vicar of Christ” (p. 51). 


The Introduction is addressed rather to parents than to children, with a 
view to encourage them to place the Lives of the Saints, instead of works 
of fiction, in the hands of the latter, and to educate them while still young 
to the appreciation of pure religious art. We feel the greatest sympathy 
with the object which our authoress has in view, for we are sure that 
children who are old enough to appreciate a fairy tale, will read with 
avidity and delight the marvellous stories of God’s blessed Saints; and 
that an ordinary intelligent child, although he will naturally not be able 
to explain his reasons for his preference, will instinctively prefer a picture 
or an image designed in the spirit of true religious art, to the highly- 
coloured daubs and wretched statuettes which are too often provided for 
the nourishment of his childish devotion. We are far too indifferent to 
this very important point in the education of the young. The illustrations 
in the present volume are for the most part well chosen and fairly en- 
graved. Amongst the lives which have pleased. us most, we may 
mention those of SS. Peter and Paul, S. Agnes, SS. Benedict and 
Scholastica, S. Bede, S. Antony of Padua, and S. Dominic. 





Il Problema dell? Umano Destino. Par Evcento ALBERI, Firenze: Tipo- 
grafia all’ Insegna di S. Antinino. 1872. 


E had hoped to review at length in our present number this Italian 

work, which is of no ordinary merit, and which has, we believe, re- 

ceived the approbation of the Holy Father. But circumstances, which we 
could not have foreseen, have prevented us ; for the moment, therefore, we 
must content ourselves with simply calling the attention of our readers to its 
publication, trusting, however, that in October we may be able to do it full 
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justice. The problem of man’s destiny is solved in its pages, the cry of man, 
old as himself, ‘‘ Man that is born of woman hath but a short time to live, 
and that full of misery ; he cometh up like a flower, and is cut down, he 
dieth, and wasteth away, and where is he?” is here answered to his satis- 
faction. The various philosophical systems which have attempted by their 
own wisdom to solve the problem and have failed—such, for instance, as 
Dualism, Pantheism, Materialism, are in this volume, briefly, indeed, but 
thoroughly, examined and refuted. The origin and nature of man, with 
their attendant difficulties, especially those arising from the attitude of 
modern science, are searched into and explained. The existence of God 
and of man’s free will, and the immortality of his soul, are established. The 
necessity of revelation, and its reality, are proved independently of Holy 
Scripture by the traditions of all people. The Old Testament is vindi- 
cated from the attacks of modern critics, and the Mosaic cosmogony 
defended and reconciled with the most recent scientific discoveries. The 
redemption of man by the God-man—God really manifest in the flesh 
during His human lifetime and really presented on the altar of the Catholic 
Church, and mystically manifested to the world through that Church, 
which is His Body, the authority and integrity of the New Testament, 
together with the refutation of the different schools of modern Rationalism— 
the great mystery of the Trinity, on which the Incarnation hangs,—the au- 
thority of the Church as the supreme director both of the individual and of 
the whole human race, and the infallibility of its earthly head,—all these are 
set before us with clearness and vigour, as so many indispensable links of one 
chain, binding man and his destiny to the throne of his Eternal Maker. 
The unity running through the whole work is admirable, and if here and 
there we may perhaps discover a weak point, still, taken as a whole, the 
result. is convincing both to intellect and heart. It will be with pleasure 
that we shall return in October to the consideration of this important 
volume. 





The Journey of Sophia and Eulalie to the Palace of True Happiness. By 
a Lady. Translated from the French, by George AmBROSE 
Brapsury, O.C. London: R. Washbourne. 1873. 


E wish we could give to the present work the same mead of praise 

that we have awarded to F. Reeves’s little volume. Allegory to 

be successful ought to be treated by a master hand, otherwise it soon 

becomes monotonous and distasteful. The translator tells us in his preface 

that “ there is nothing wearisome in this little book ; it is short and interest- 

ing throughout.” It may be so, but we confess we have been unable to 

read the work through. The translator’s intention is excellent, but it 

would have been better if he had exercised his undoubted talents upon a 

subject more worthy of them. He has, however, to make himself further 
acquainted with the French language. 





Notices of Books. 


Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Mai, 1873. 
Paris: aux Bureaux de la Revue. 


HIS Review is hardly, we think, as interesting as usual, but the 
notice upon recent French works on education by the Comte Eug. 
de Germiny, as well as that upon the Abbé de Hir’s translation of the 
book of Job, by P. Martin, will be read with pleasure. It is the custom of 
this review in the end of ‘each number to give a summary of the contents 
of the best periodical publications both in France and abroad, as well as 
of the literary articles in the Paris journals,—a custom which we might 
imitate, we think, with advantage in England. 





Bismarck versus Christ. By a Convert. Translated from the Dutch. 
London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 1878. 


J XMIE original of this pamphlet was first published as an article in a 

Dutch Catholic periodical, and when translated into German was 
confiscated by order of the government. The object of the pamphlet is 
sufficiently explained by its title. The translation will prove useful at the 
present time, when the true nature of the religious struggle now going on 
in Germany is so little understood. 





Florine, Princess of Burgundy: a Tale of the First Crusade. By Witu1aM 
Bernarp MacCaser. Third Edition. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 
1873. 

E are delighted to find that Mr. MacCabe’s well-known tale of the 

First Crusade has reached a third edition. It is full both of 

interest and instruction, and although not free from a certain stiffness of 
manner, may fairly be reckoned among the ornaments of our lighter lite- 
rature. The notes, now first published, will show the reader how carefully 
the author has studied his subject. It is also a pleasure for us to learn that 

“Florine” has been twice translated into French, and has been received with 

much favour in the United States. 





Homeward. By the Rev. F. Reeves, 0.S.C. Second edition. 
London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 1873. 


E are glad that Father Reeves’s beautiful allegory has reached a 

second edition. It is full of holy thoughts and exquisite poetry, 

and just such a book as can be taken up with advantage and relief in 
hours of sadness and depression. 





